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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


AN there be any position more enviable for its combination of comfort 
and dignity than that of an English duke? A king’s is a weary life, 

even though the monarch be a despot and can do whatever he pleases. A 
prince is always oppressed by the responsibilities of his rank, and has always 
to keep thinking, if he be a respectable prince, of whether this, that, and the 
other thing is right and proper to do. The late Prince Albert was particular- 
ly fond of lounging about streets alone, and looking into shop windows, and he 
found it a hard trial to give up this harmless and inexpensive amusement; but 
he had to forego it nevertheless, for only think of the crowd the Queen's hus- 
band would have had at his heels if he had ventured upon a saunter along Pic- 
eadilly! Iam now speaking of England only, for we have most of us seen 
princes in other countries strolling through the principal streets of their capi- 
tuls ~s free and unmolested as General Grant when he walks along Pennsyl- 
vania avenue. But in England, to be a prince is to be doomed either to per- 
petual state or the uncomfortable risks of an incognito, which make the most 
harmless excursion seem like a wild and lawless escapade. The Duke of Ed- 
inburgh does indeed get into a Hansom cab now and then and make a friend- 
ly morning call, but the Duke of Edinburgh could hardly venture to stroll 
down the Strand and look into a shop window. But an ordinary duke, a duke 
who is not of the blood royal—what a happy position is his!’ He may go where 
he likes and how he likes. He might mount on the roof of a penny omnibus 
if it pleased him. Poverty itself is not more independent; “the Spartan, borne 
upon his shield, is not more free.” And then, think of the position, the digni- 
ty! I wonder whether it would be possible to convey to an American any ad- 
equate notion of the social position of an English duke? Hardly any words 
could do it. No gifts of genius, eloquence, statesmanship, success, could place 
an English commoner on a social level with a duke. A man may have saved 
the State, but that does not make him socially equal toa duke. An ordinary 
lord is nothing. The Queen makes such peers by the half dozen; but within 
my time there has been only one duke added to the peerage, and he, before he 
became a duke, was a marquis, with a title dating back for about a century. 
A duke can afford to be civil to everybody, because presumption itself cannot 
mike an inferior person suppose that he is equal toa duke. If he is a mem- 
ber of government, he may be as deferential as he pleases to the Prime Min- 
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ister, but for all that Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli knows well enough how 
vast the social difference between the duke and himself. The duke may invite 
you or me to a dinner party or an evening party, and we may think him a 
very civil, kindly, and delightful person; but we do not get any nearer to the 
duke, nor does the duke for a moment entertain the notion that we have the 
presumption to think of getting nearer to him. The difference between an 
English duke and an ordinary human creature is as that between a lion and 
a domestic cat. The two beings may resemble each other to some extent, and 
seem as if they belonged to the same family, but they always remain a lion 
and acat. The English Tories lately were in want of a leader in the House of 
Lords. They have an earl of great influence, talent, and judgment, son of a 
famous Prime Minister—the Earl of Derby. They have the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, a man of brilliant gifts and of stainless political integrity. But by the 
unanimous agreement of the party they chose for leader the Duke of Rich- 
mond—a dull, respectable, worthy sort of man, without political capacity or 
training of any kind. He was chosen because, although he has neither brains 
nor knowledge, he is a duke. There is a young man in the House of Com- 
mons, and in the ministry, who has held for years office of higher rank than 
ever would have been given to Edmund Burke, or than has yet been given to 
John Bright. He is not a brilliant young man. He is a solid, stolid, heavy 
sort of person—intellectually, I mean. Otherwise he is a man bright enough. 
He is not, or at least he was not, a virtuous young man. He first became fa- 
mous as the patron of Anonyma. In personal appearance and style of address 
he reminds one of Rawdon Crawley. He was urged into politics as a means 
of occupying his manly energies and distracting himself from more directly 
baneful amusements. He has not worked badly. He has charge now of one 
of the most important and critical of our home departments. He is listened to 
with a certain degree of attention by the House of Commons whenever he 
makes a speech, and in society he rather patronizes Gladstone. He is the son 
and heir of England’s richest duke. I happened to come lately on an old num- 
ber of “ Vanity Fair”—I mean the illustrated paper of that name. It con- 
tained a portrait, humorously exaggerated, of a certain English duke who 
bears an illustrious name, but who is himself supposed to be rather scam pish 
in his ways. The few lines of description which accompanied the portrait 
praised the duke very highly for his good nature and moderation, because, as 
the writer put it, a man with so much wealth, influence, and power, might 
have done almost boundless harm if he had been so inclined. The praise, of 
course, was sarcastic, and the comment was very significant. Our dukes, to 
do them justice, are not half so bad, or even su stupid, as might fairly have 
been expected. Their titles are not all drawn from the most honorable 
sources, however we in England may revere them. For example, there was 
not long since in the House of Lords a sharp personal controversy between 
the Duke of Richmond, who leads the Tory party, and the Duke of St. Albans, 
who holds under government the remarkable office of Captain of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. Both these eminent peers derive their titles from one source. 
They spring from rival mistresses of Charles II. What a divinity doth hedge 
aking! In private life people would be rather ashamed to have it known that 
even their great-great-grandmother was a loose woman. But when a king 
can give a title, such a pedigree becomes an honor. We have only some 
twenty dukes altogether, and of these the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of 
Grafton, the Duke of St. Albans, and the Duke of Richmond are all sprung 
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from the amours of Charles II. Of the twenty dukes whom we are proud to 
possess, there are not more than two or three who can be said to have made 
for themselves any reputation whatever for ability. Two or three are re- 
nowned as scamps, two or three have made a respectable position in Parlia- 
ment; the rest have nothing but their rank and their wealth. Is not that 
enough? What motive has a duke for exertion and ambition? He cannot 
raise himself in the world. A man cannot be higher than a duke in English 
society, unless he is a prince of the blood royal. If the Duke of Richmond had 
written “Oliver Twist,” ‘The Newcomes,” ** Middlemarch,” the *Idyls of 
the King,” and the * Ring and the Book;” if he had rivalled Huxley and Tyn- 
dall in science, and excelled Herbert Spencer in mental philosophy; if he had 
won the battle of the Alma, and managed successfully the national finances, 
he would still, above and beyond all this, Le the Duke of Richmond. He could 
not by any merits or achievements add a cubit to his stature in English society. 

Therefore it is much to the honor of a duke when he tries to be something 
else as well as aduke. He is a man so shut off from most of the temptings of 
human ambition, that if he shows any inclination to do anything except live 
and be a duke, it is positive evidence of some genuine and disinterested pur- 
pose. Therefore the Duke of Argyll is well worth writing of, and ought to be 
held in honor. He is not, to be sure, an English duke, but then he comes 
from one of the proudest stocks of the very proud Scotch nobility. He is the 
MacCallum More, a son of the great Callum (or Colin), the founder of the 
house. In Scotland he is regarded as a sort of sovereign over the region where 
his estates lie. As everybody knows, his eldest son is married to the Princess 
Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria. The Duke of Argyll might, therefore, 
hold himself free from any need to struggle after personal distinction, and it 
is to his great honor, morally as well as intellectually, that he has led so busy 
a life and worked hard in such varied fields of labor. He is not very rich; 
that is, he is not among the rich dukes. His wealth will not compare with that 
of the Duke of Devonshire, or indeed with that of several other peers; but he 
is rich enough to maintain the dignity even of his station, and the laborious 
duties which he undertakes bring him no gain that could be worth his consid- 
eration. On the whole, and apart from his political opinions and his general 
enlightenment, he is, I think, the most respectable of all our dukes, merely 
because of his steady love of work. But when we add to this consideration 
the fact that his political sympathies have always been enlightened, and that 
almost every good cause has found an earnest advocate in him, I think we 
may consider that in personal merit he stands among our dukes like Saul 
among his brethren. 

It is only in metaphor and in merit, however, that he thus overtops his 
brother dukes. <A less imposing figure it would not be easy to find. The 
Duke of Argyll is a small man, with a feeble frame and a shambling walk. 
His fair, fresh face is surmounted by a chevelure which used to be of a bright 
red tint, but now is becomingly chastened by a tinge of soberizing gray. He 
throws his head as high in air as he can while he walks, and seems to sniff the 
breeze like one of the stags upon his native mountains. He always gives one 
the impression of a little man who makes himself rather ridiculous by fancy- 
ing that he is of gigantic stature, and cOmporting himself accordingly. He 
walks through the lobbies and corridors of the House of Lords with his hands 
in his waistcoat pockets and his hat on the back of his head, and looks as if he 
thought himself a person whom it would be rather dangerous to approach. 
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Indeed, it is generally believed that the Duke of Argyll is not deficient in 
self-conceit. When he was a young man this quality used to come out rather 
strongly in him. The Duke of Argyll began life very soon. He is now only 
fifty years of age, and he has been a prominent public man for nearly thirty 
years of that time. Lord Houghton, in proposing his health at a public dinner 
some time ago, said good-humoredly that the Duke “ was, I tliink, seventeen 
when he wrote a pamphlet called ‘ Advice to the Peers,’ and he has gone on 
advising us ever since.” Pursuing the career of his friend, Lord Houghton 
went on to say that ‘soon after that he got mixed up with ecclesiastical affairs 
and was excommunicated.” I am not sufficiently well acquainted with the 
history of the controversy in which the Duke of Argyl! engaged so early, as to 
know whether he underwent at anybody s hands the awful ban of excommunica- 
tion. My impression was that despite his youth, and the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum, he contrived rather to hedge and to evade the difficulties on both 
sides. The controversy was a famous one. It concern:d the freedom of the 
Church of Scotland from the legal supremacy of lay patronage; and it led to 
the great secession of upwards of four hundred clergymen and a large body 
of the laity, who, under the leadership of Dr. Chalmers, founded the Free 
Church. Into this controversy the Duke of Argyll, then Marquis of Lorne, 
rushed with all the energy of Scottish youth, but in it he maintained himself, 
I think, with a good deal of the proverbial Scottish caution. He wrote in 1842 
(being then nineteen years old, and not seventeen as Lord Houghton sup- 
posed), and his first contribution to the controversy was entitled ** A Letter to 
the Peers, from a Peer’s Son, on the duty and necessity of immediate levisla- 
tive interposition in behalf of the Church of Scotland, as determined by con- 
siderations of constitutional law.” This letter recommended that lay patron- 
age should be abolished by legislation. Dr. Chalmers welcomed the young 
controversialist as an important and able adherent. But the Marquis of 
Lorne was not prepared to follow the great divine and orator into actual seces- 
sion. The heirs to dukedoms in Great Britain seldom go very far in the way 
of dissent. The Marquis published another pamphlet in the form of “A 
Letter to the Rev. Thomas Chalmers on the Present Position of Church Affairs 
in Scotland,” in which, while retaining his own views on the lay-patronage 
principle, he declined to accept the doctrine of Chalmers that lay patronage and 
the spiritual independence of the Church were, “like oil and water, immisci- 
ble.” The Free Church movement went on, and the young Marquis drew 
back. He subsequently vindicated his course and reviewed the whole question 
in an “ Essay on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland”—an able treatise, into 
which, however, the readers of **The Galaxy” would hardly care to follow 
him. These were the literary beginnings of the author of the “Reign of 
Law.” When he published the “ Essay on Scottish Ecclesiastical History *’ he 
was twenty-five years old. 

Meanwhile, the young controversialist had become Duke of Argyll on the 
death of his father in 1847.. He inherited a seat in the House of Lords, not, 
however, as Duke of Argyll, but as Baron Sundridge in the English peerage. 
A Scottish peer does not possess the right of sitting in the House of Lords. 
Scotland elects at the beginning of each Parliament sixteen peers, who repre- 
sent her in that house. Ireland sends twenty-eight representative peers there, 
who, unlike those of Scotland, are elected for life. But a great many Scotch 
and Irish peers have English titles as well, and by virtue of those titles sit in 
the House of Lords; and the Duke of Argyll is one of those. Nothing can 
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seem more perplexed and complicated to a foreigner than the arrangements 
of our peerage. For example, most strangers are acquainted with the general 
principle that a peer can only have a seat in the House of Lords, and cannot 
have anything to do with the House of Commons. So far everything is clear. 
But the first time a foreigner listens to a debate in the House of Commons, he 
hears perhaps the Marquis of Hartington make a speech. He asks how this 
comes to pass, and he is told that the Marquis of Hartington is in fact no mar- 
quis at all, but merely Mr. Spencer Campton Cavendish, eldest son of the 
Duke of Devonshire, having, according to English usage, the title “ by cour- 
tesy ” of marquis, a title without any legal effect, and which will not serve as 
a description of its possessor in any formal document. If the son of the Duke 
of Devonshire has to be described formally, he is spoken of as “the Hon. 
Spencer Campton Cavendish, commonly called Marquis of Hartington.” Ile 
therefore may be elected to sit in the House of Commons, which House in 
fact swarms with elder and younger sons of the nobility, bearing courtesy 
titles. This much, too, our foreigner easily understands; but he suddenly re- 
members that Lord Palmerston was a member of the House of Commons up 
to his death at the age of eighty-one, and he asks in consternation, was his too 
only a courtesy title, and was Lord Palmerston’s father living at that time? 
It has to be explained to him that Lord Palmerston was a peer with a genuine 
title of his own; but then he was only an Irish peer, not entitled, unless elected 
a representative peer, to sit in the House of Lords, and therefore qualified to be 
chosen as a member of the House of Commons. Then perhaps he is puzzled 
about Lord Russell, who he knows sat in the House of Commons for a long 
time and now sits in the House of Lords, and who has not succeeded to any 
peerage in the mean time, for the head of the house of Bedford is alive and 
well, and Lord Russell is far out of the way of the succession in any case. But 
here comes in a new condition of things. The Queen conferred upon Lord 
John Russell in 1861 a peerage of his own, and he sits in the House of Lords 
as Earl Russell. In fact we have at least five distinct classes of nobles who 
possess or are courteously gifted with titles. There are peers of England, 
peers of Ireland, peers of Scotland, peers of the United Kingdom (created since 
the legislative union of the three countries), and the sons of peers who bear 
titles of courtesy. The peers of England and those of the United Kingdom 
sit in the House of Lords by right, and cannot be elected to the House of Com- 
mons. The Irish and Scotch peers sit in the House of Lords only when they 
are elected as representatives of their order there, and when not so elected 
they may be chosen to sit in the House of Commons if they can render them- 
selves acceptable to a constituency. The bearers of courtesy titles may sit in 
the House of Commons, but not in the House of Lords. This digression may 
seem a little dry and wearisome, but I think it will be found of advantage to 
American readers in enabling them to understand some of our English parlia- 
mentary arrangements which strangers generally find it difficult to master. 
The Duke of Argyll, then, came to sit in the House of Lords as Baron Sun- 
dridge. I may mention perhaps that this latter title is that under which his 
name is formally recorded in the division lists, but that he is always spoken 
of and alluded to by his ducal title. He distinguished himself by plunging al- 
most instantaneously into the thick of debate. The young Scotchman much 
astonished the staid and formal peers. They had been accustomed to debates 
conducted in measured tones and with awful show of deference to age and 
political standing. The young Duke of Argyll spoke upon any and every 
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subject in a sharp and clear voice, with astonishing fluency, and without the 
slightest reverence for years or authority. Young as he was, he looked still 
younger. With his small formand his thin, fresh-complexioned face, his bush 
of fiery hair and his shrill tones, he sometimes seemed more like a saucy Scotch 
schoolboy quarrelling over a game of marbles, than a peer of the realm de- 
bating in the House of Lords. To speak the plain truth, the general impres- 
sion of that House for a long time was that sheer impudence and nothing else 
was the chief characteristic of the young MacCallum More. The late Earl! of 
Derby was leader of the Conservative party. He was one of the two or three 
really great parliamentary debaters of the time, and although not possessed of 
any remarkable capacity as a statesman, he had won the supreme command of his 
party by his energy, his force of character, his wealth and territorial rank, his 
long experience of public affairs, and his never-failing command of invective 
and <f declamatory eloquence. This was the Earl of Derby of whom Macaulay 
said that the science of parliamentary debate came to him by instinct; and he 
had been famous, when he sat in the House of Commons as Lord Stanley, by 
the prolonged passage of arms in which he fairly held his own against that 
Titan of debate, Daniel O'Connell, who had crushed up Disraeli as a steam- 
hammer might crush a cocoanut. The young Duke,of Argyll had the temer- 
ity before long to make a sharp personal attack on the Earl of Derby. The 
peers were as much astonished as the spectators round the tilt-yard in * Ivan- 
hoe,” when they saw the strange young knight strike with his lance’s point 
the shield of the formidable Templar. Lord Derby himself was at first per- 
fectly bewildered by the unexpected vehemence of his inexperienced young 
opponent. But he soon made up his mind, and fairly went for MacCallum 
More. Ile bore down upon the Duke of Argyll with all the force of scornful 
invective which he could summon to his aid. For the hour the Duke of Ar- 
gyll was as completely overthrown as if he had got into the way of a charge 
of cavalry., He was in metaphorical sense left for dead upon the field. El- 
derly peers smiled gravely, shook their heads, said they knew how it would be, 
and congratulated themselves that there was an end of the impudent young 
Scotchman. But they were quite mistaken. MacCallum More knew of 
course that he had been soundly beaten, but he did not care. He got up again 
and went in jnst as if nothing had happened. His courage was not broken; 
his self-confidence moulted no feather. After a while he began to show that 
there was a great deal in him more than self-conceit. The House of Lords 
found that the red-haired lad really knew a great deal and had a wonderfully 
clear head, and they learned to endure his dogmatic and professorial ways. 
He never grew to be popular in the House of Lords, and I believe is not pop- 
ular anywhere. His style is far too self-assured and pedantic, his faith in his 
own superiority to everybody else is too evident, to allow of his having many 
enthusiastic admirers. Moreover, though the Duke of Argyl! has shown him- 
self 2 much sounder and better man than most people at first believed him to 
be, he is far indeed from holding the place which his manner would seem to 
claim as a right. He never could be in politics more than a second-class man; 
and he is not even a remarkably good second-class man. Every commenda- 
tion that is given him must be qualified. He has written one or two remark- 
able books—for a duke. He has been a very liberal politician—for a duke. 
He is a good speaker—for one who never had any oratorical gift. Of all the 
noblemen who have been put into high office during my time, merely because 
they were noblemen, he is, I think, on the whole, the ablest and the best. But 
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he has nothing like the solid ability and general information of the present 
Earl Derby, who is now fairly set down as only a second-class man. In force 
and brilliancy he is not to be compared with the Marquis of Salisbury, who 
now seems unlikely, despite all his promise, ever to attain a place in the first 
class. The Duke of Argyll, however, soon got into high office. With his 
rank, his talents, and his energy, such a thing was inevitable. He joined the 
government of Lord Aberdeen in 1852 as Lord Privy Seal, an office of great 
dignity but no special duties, the occupant of which therefore has only to give 
his assistance in council and in general debate. Since that tiine the Duke of 
Argyll has held many offices. I need not follow him through his various de- 
partments. Enough to say that whenever the Liberals are in power the Duke 
of Argyll always as a matter of course holds some high office. The place 
he at present holds—that of Secretary of State for India—is one of the highest 
and most important in the service of the Crown. When Mr. Gladstone be- 
came Prime Minister, in 1868, he offered the place of Secretary for India to 
John Bright, who had always taken great interest in the government of Hin- 
dostan. But Bright’s views were peculiar, and he neither saw his way to 
carry them out nor cared to take the office if he could not realize them, and 
therefore he declined the offer. Mr. Gladstone then tendered the office to the 
Duke of Argyll, who aecepted it, and has discharged its duties since without dis- 
credit, but without any marked success. I have already compared the Duke 
of Argyll with the Marquis of Salisbury, whom he resembles in a certain 
brusqueness of self-assertion, and who held the office of Secretary for India 
under the Tory government shortly before it passed into the hands of the sub- 
ject of this sketch. But the Marquis of Salisbury, Tory and reactionist though 
he be, showed a capacity for government and—what was least expected of 
him—a sympathetic faculty of understanding the wants of a foreign race, and 
of seeing from their point of view, such as I do not suppose the Duke of Ar- 
gyll has ever displayed. 

Despite the tranquillizing dignity of growing years, the Duke of Argyll 
still bursts out every now and then into one of those ebullitions of fervor 
which astonished the House of Lords so much in his younger days. * 'Tem- 
pestuous eloquence ” was the epithet bestowed upon one of the Duke's speeches 
not long since by the clever Tory lawyer, Lord Cairns. But the speech—which 
I heard—was rather like that part of the tempest which is made up of the 
sudden and chilly blast that soon dies away. It was a speech in which the 
Duke of Argyll so far forgot himself, the place, and the respect due to a high 
office and a great judge, as to apply the expression “ribald” to a very just 
and temperate remonstrance urged by the Lord Chief Justice of England 
against a certain unlucky law appointment made by Mr. Gladstone. The 
Duke of Argyll apologized almost immediately after for the unparalleled rude- 
ness of his language, and people on the whole were rather amazed than 
otherwise at the unexpected display of the old vehemence returning at so 
inconvenient and inappropriate a time. When the Duke of Argyll is not 
vehement he is rather an uninteresting speaker. He is fluent, but formal 
and pedantic, and his speeches are not brightened by fancy or humor. As 
an after-dinner speaker he is especially ineffective. To be heard to advan- 
tage, he should be taken either in the sudden heat of some parliamentary 
contest, or else when addressing from the lecturer's platform some scien- 
tific or philosophical society. In political life he has “ given.his measure,” 
and I think we may safely assume that he will never be a great statesman. 
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It is true that many English public men reached an age far exceeding that 
of the Duke of Argyll without having given any evidence of the remarkable 
capacity which they afterwards displayed. .The Duke of Argyll is on!y fifty 
years old, and not many of our public mea have much chance of distinguish- 
ing themselves in the higher paths of statesmanship before that age. Of our 
rising men, those whom we consider our younger men, those who are only 
now beginning to be tested in high office, the majority are older than the Duke 
of Argyll. Mr. W. E. Forster is several years older; Mr. Stansfeld, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, and many other men of the same political rank, are likewise 
older. But the Duke of Argyll was in office of the highest rank years and 
years before most of these men were in parliament at all. He began his pub- 
lic life by stepping at once into higher places than almost any of these has yet 
attained. Therefore we may fairly consider that we have seen the Duke of 
Argyll fully tested, and that we know the whole extent of his political capa- 
city. He suffers perhaps under the disadvantage which presses on the meridian 
years of « beauty who has come out into society too young. People remember 
her a belle for so many seasons that they set her down as positively passée 
while she is yet young. In the same way we all remember the Duke of 
Argyll as a public man for more than thirty years, and we cannot help assum- 
ing that he must be growing old. 

Everybody knows that the Duke of Argyll has sought and, to some extent, 
found distinction as a writer. He has been a rather frequent contributor to 
the “ Edinburgh Review ” and one or two of our graver weekly periodicals, 
and he has written ** The Reign of Law” and * Primeval Man.” I am not 
now performing the part of a critic, and in any case it would be quite super- 
fluous to enter into any elaborate disquisition upon works which have already 


been so carefully reviewed by the critics of journals of the United States and 
England. But while I recognize the amount of thought and reading shown in 


” 


each (* The Reign of Law ” seems an especially clever attempt to bring to- 
gether the irreconcilable), I cannot believe that either book would have at- 
tracted much attention if it had been written by an anonymous author. There 
are passages of both in which the self-reliant composure of the author in deal- 
ing with great theories and great names brings back the memory of the earlier 
days when the astonished peers heard their strongest champions assailed and 
their most venerable conventionalities set at naught by the intrepid young 
Duke from Scotland. ‘The Reign of Law” is like everything else the Duke 
of Argyli does. It is far above average work. It would be sure to be read 
with attention even if it were not written by a duke. But it is not one of the 
+ooks that force themselves upon the public. It is one of the books that, al- 
though good enough in themselves and worthy of careful reading when once 
they are found out, stand in need of some external impulse to push them into 
notice. The name of the Duke of Argyll did this for “ The Reign of Law.” 
The book ‘s like its author. The Duke of Argyll has undoubtedly made : 
very , ‘od C inet Minister, but he would probably never have been a Cabinet 
Minister if = had not been Duke of Argyll to begin with. 

I have heard the Duke of Argyll spoken of by Americans as “ the radical 
Duke.” ile is radical in a manner, that is, fora duke. But he is not what 
Americans would seriously call radical if they were to compare his political 
opinions with those of any Englishman of the advanced party. He may be 
sulled radical when compared with extreme Tories and reactionists. More- 
over, he has a great dash of the philosophical radicalism which is so much cul- 
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tivated of late, and which any nobleman may adopt if, like the Duke of Argyll, 
he has intelligence and culture; for at the present moment it really means 
very little in the way of positive change. According to Major Pendennis, re- 
publicanism ‘sits prettily enough on a young patrician in early life.” So 
philosophical radicalism sits prettily enough on a peer in mature life. In 
either case it is only an ornament or a foil; care will be taken that it is put 
aside if any occasion shall arise for doing real work. The Duke of Argyll 
has, however, always shown himself a steady Liberal, and gone properly with 
his chiefs. He deserves great credit for having been better than some or most 
of his chiefs during the American civil war, for he took the right side and 
held to it manfully. One of the best speeches I ever heard the Duke of Argyll 
deliver was made in honor of that right side after it had succeeded; and the 
Duke was entitled to join in celebrating its success, for he was one of the few 
who had believed in it when failure seemed possible, and who had upheld it 
when such upholding was in England a task of something like odium. The 
speech to which I refer was made on the occasion of a public breakfast given 
in St. James’s Hall, London, to Mr. William Lloyd Garrison of Boston. The 
oceasion was remarkable in itself; it was made still more so by some of the 
men who were present. Mr. Bright was in the chair, and delivered—it was 
not very long before his illness and breakdown—the last really great speech 
of that long chapter of his career. It was well described by the London 
“Spectator” as “one of those grand and massive speeches im which more 
weight of moral passion is concentrated than any other living orator is capable 
of expressing.” It was delivered in a low, thrilling tone—almost a monotone— 
as smothered as if the orator feared the strength of his own emotions and the 
force of his own words, and kept both down under a continued restraint. 
Every word fell with measured emphasis on the ear—slow, solemn, musical. 
Earl Russell was there, and spoke with quite unwonted energy and vigor, when 
he retracted and manfully expressed regret for his mistaken judgment of 
President Lincoln and the policy of the American Government. John Stuart 
Mill delivered one of those marvellously touching speeches, so feeble in their 
delivery, so vacant of all rhetorical grace, but which become positively elo- 
quent by the virtue of lofty thought, generous feeling, and pure lucid English. 
The late Rev. Frederick Maurice was there; so was Professor Huxley; so was 
Herbert Spencer; so were ever so many other distinguished men who do not 
often make an appearance at political demonstrations. The Duke of Argyll 
spoke, and spoke admirably. The occasion to be commemorated, the victory 
to be celebrated, were such as to engage at once his intellect and his feelings, 
and there seemed to me to be moments when he almost rose to something 
like oratorical dignity. At all events, he came nearer to that height than I 
had ever known him to do before or have ever known him to do since. 

Will it seem ungracious if, after having said so much, I remark that never- 
theless most Americans who visit this country appear to me to form an ex- 
travagant opinion of the influence and intellect of the Duke of Argyll? On 
the very occasion which I have been describing, my esteemed friend Mr. Gar- 
rison, Whom nobody can suspect of any veneration for mere rank, delivered a 
speech in which he placed the Duke of Argyll first and foremost—* without a 
peer,” he said—among the Englishmen who, during the American civil war, 
““were able to understand its nature, and to give a clear and unequivocal tes- 
timony in behalf of the right.” Then, after him, Mr. Garrison went on to say, 
came “our respected and honored chairman, Mr. Bright,” and so on. I am 
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sure this was Mr. Garrison’s sincere conviction—that the Duke of Argyll 
really was the political and intellectual leader of the party whu stood up for the 
right in England during that struggle, and that Bright, Cobden, Stuart Mill, 
Goldwin Smith, Francis Newman, Professor Cairns, and others, loyally fol- 
lowed their leader. This is a sort of mistake that only a stranger could possi- 
bly make. It would be as reasonable to say that M. Thiers has been led by 
the Prince de Joinville, or that the Germans conquered the French by the ge- 
nius of the Crown Prince who directed the movements of Moltke. The Duke of 
Argyll deserves higii honor for the part he took at that memorable crisis; 
but his influence upon England was simply nothing when compared with that 
of Bright or Mill, or even that of Goldwin Smith and Professor Cairns. I am 
glad the Duke of Argyll was on the right side, but it would not have mattered 
much even if he had not been. QOur dukes, be it always understood, are only 
ornamental for the most part. The Briton is content to bow down to them, 
and even to adore them socially, and he likes to have a duke as the nominal 
leader of every movement. But pray do not fall into the mistake of supposing 
that we in England really think our dukes are necessarily great men, or that 
we believe them capable of moving the political world. Theirs is a state 
greatness, a social greatness altogether. When the real political struggle 
comes, we only think about the real politicians and statesmen. The Duke of 
Argyll is comparatively a small man in politics and in thought. There is no 
way of measuring him by such men as Gladstone, and Bright, and Disraeli, and 
Mill, and Carlyle. A duke is the most acceptable figurehead even in politics, 
as in the case of the Tories and the Duke of Richmond. But the figurehead 
does not impel the vessel or keep her in her course, or bring her into port. 
Take an inexorable test of political importance in England—the manner in 
which speeches are reported. Let the Duke of Argyll speak st some public 
meeting at which Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Bright (if he were 
once more a figure on a platform) were to speak, and which the papers had 
not space enough to report in full. Would they divide the spoils equally, and 
give a similar condensation of duke and statesman? Not at all. The speech 
of the statesman would be given in full, and the duke would get whatever 
space was left. The English are a practical people, even in their devotion to 
rank. They will not let their devotion cost them too much. They will bow 
to the idol, but for instruction and work they turn to the great men. 

To sum up, then, the Duke of Argyll is, in my opinion, by far the ablest 
and the best of all the dukes. He would be a man deserving of respect on his 
own merits, in any case. If he had been born in the middle class he would 
probably have made quite a respectable name as 2 contributor to reviews and 
all the better class of periodical l:terature, and he would, perhaps, if he had 
some money, have found a seat in the House of Commons, and in time have 
been appointed the under secretary of a department. He would have been 
respected, as he is now, for his high private character and his attention to busi- 
ness, and people would perhaps have smiled a little more undisguisedly than 
they do now at his occasional “ bumptiousness” and habitual tendency to 
magnify his office. Beyond this I do not think he could ever have got, if he 
had begun life as Mr. Campbell. It is to his credit that he has not studied, 
striven, and succeeded any the less, although he was born to a dukedom. 

Justin McCartuy. 





THE WETHEREL AFFAIR. 


CHAPTER LIIL 
THE WETHEREL WILL FOR SALE. 


WO or three days previous to Nestoria’s adventure with Count Poloski, 
Walter Lehming had received a startling visit from Edward Wetherel. 

The usually collected and serious, if not downright sombre young man was 
in a state of eager and cheerful exhilaration; he came running up Lehming’s 
stairway, rushed into his study without knocking, and tossed a billet to him 
with the words, “‘ Read that.” 

Walter glanced over the bit of manuscript, and saw that it was an anony- 
mous letter addressed to Mr. Edward Wetherel, the writing in the fashion of 
print, and the signature ‘* Darkness.” 

“The will exists,” he read. “It cuts you off with a shilling. You can 
have it, if you will pay one hundred thousand dollars; otherwise it will be of- 
fered to the other heirs, who will be sure to take it. If you accept, put an ad- 
vertisement in the ‘ Herald,’ saying, Terms agreeable, and signing your name. 
Then I will instruct you how to open further communication with me.” 

As Lehming read, his long, sallow, homely, but sweet face flushed deeply, 
and when he had finished he looked up at Edward with an expression of deep 
joy, a joy which he might not fully explain. If the letter were honest, if Ed- 
ward had not fabricated it himself (and Lehming did not think of that imme- 
diately), then it appeared certain that the murderer of Judge Wetherel was 
some commonplace, mercenary ruffian, and that this young man here present, 
this connection and friend, was innocent. 

“Here we have the assassin!” exclaimed Wetherel, pacing the room excit- 
edly and with countenance uplifted. ‘* Here we have the bloody hand showing 
itself. The question is how to seize it.” 

‘* Wonderful!” replied Lehming, with an intonation of profound gratitude. 
** But what is to be done? ” 

‘‘T cannot pay this money,” continued Wetherel, halting with the bended 
head and folded arms of reflection. “Iam not the heir, if this document is 
found; no, nor in any case. But I think myself justified in promising it. 
Are we bound to keep the truth with murderers? Just think how easily this 
wretch has baffled justice thus far. The authorities of Connecticut gave up 
the search for him long ago, and I suppose wisely; the criminal was no doubt 
beyond their jurisdiction before his crime was a day old, He came to New 
York at once; he came instantly and instinctively to this sink of undisturbed 
lawlessness; this letter proves almost positively that he is here to-day, and he 
has probably been here all the while. Yet for three months our force—as the 
police weakness sarcastically calls itself—has been pursuing him, or making 
a show of pursuit. For three months I have been urging and bribing our de- 
tectives and patrols to keep up the chase. Nota word have the drones, or 
idiots, or scoundrels brought me that has been worthy of attention.” 

“You speak very strongly,” said Lehming. ‘* However, considering what 
you have suffered, I don’t wonder. Any man in your situation would suspect 
@ thousand things 
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“Yes, I do speak strongly,” interrupted Wetherel. “Iam embittered and 
enraged. I sometimes think that half our organization of justice, from the 
highest officials to the lowest, is in league with crime, or afraid of it. Just 
look at the way things go in this single matter of homicide. No murderer is 
ever found out who shows forethought in his sin, or common prudence in hid- 
ing himself. And when a man 1s caught red-handed, he is not promptly and 
honestly tried, or he is not punished. There are nearly thirty assassins in our 
jails now, whom the law apparently dares not lay hands on, or covertly de- 
sires to save. It is uncivilized, horrible to all upright souls, terrifying to all 
good citizens. There is a paralysis of justice and of public morality. The 
individual is left unprotected; he must defend himself from crime by his own 
strength and cunning; he must do as he would in Calabria or the Isle of Mur- 
derers. He cannot afford scruples in dealing with the criminal classes. Much 
as I hate and despise deception, I must personally tell this villain a lie, and 
perhaps many lies, in the hope of entrapping him. I dare not intrust the 
work to any one else, for fear that it will not be done faithfully and rightly, or 
not done at all. All my confidence in the ability or the purity of our correc- 
tional system is gone. Besides, whatever else may happen, I must clear my 
own name. I must!” he added, with a passion of utterance which revealed 
long and acute suffering under the imputation of guilt. 

“Do as you must,” said Lehming, after a pause of painful deliberation, for 
any and every fashion of falsehood was hateful to him, “ When you have 
learned more, let me know if I can help you.” 

So, under the pressure of what seemed relentless necessity, an advertise- 
ment of ** words deceiving” was inserted in the *“* Herald,’ informing ‘“ Dark- 
ness"’ that his terms were agreeable. Then came ancther letter; it offered a 
meeting, but not with Wetherel; some less formidable messenger must be 
sent, bearing the money; the place indicated was a Wharf near the Battery, 
and the hour three in the morning. 

“TI will go,” volunteered Lehming, after Edward had read the note to 
him. ‘ But what about the filthy luere? What sort of ghost or simulacrum 
of it can I carry? I must have something to hold in my hands while I talk 
with this wretch and try to divine who he is.” 

“Counterfeit bills would answer best,” muttered Edward. ‘They could 
be got from the police for this purpose. But it is horrible pitch to touch for 
any purpose.” 

“ Let me have a simple package of waste paper,” said Lehming. “TI can 
do something with it. I can at least make sure that there is a man at the end 
of this mysterious correspondence. Besides, there are possibilities. Chance 
may favor me. I may recognize him, may follow him, may bring about an 
arrest. Of course I can do nothing in the way of seizing him myself. You 
know I can neither fight nor run. But Providence may help. At the very 
least something will be gained. I shall be able to testify to a fact which will 
go to show—your innocence.” 

“To think that it should need showing!” groaned Wetherel. ‘But I 
thank you. Only, do you consider that you risk violence? This may be a 
mere trick to delude a man with money about him into a place where he can 
be waylaid. This fellow, too, when he finds that the package is a fraud, may 
assault you.” 

“T will leave my watch and wallet at home,” replied Lehming. “ As for 
my poor little carcass, it is not of much account, and I will risk it. Some one 
must go.” 
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So Lehming went, enveloped in an old loose cloak, and carrying under it 
alarge sealed package, which had such a preposterously overt air of sham- 
ming great value that he was more than qgnce tempted to throw it away. He 
started at two in the’morning, for he had of course decided that he must go on 
foot to the rendezvous, and the preliminary throbbing of his anxious heart 
told him that he would not be able to walk fast. The streets were deserted, 
even brawlers and drunkards having sought refuge within doors from the keen 
December air; and as he looked up and down the long avenues of silence, 
bordered by monstrous walls which threw out not a gleam of light, he had an 
impression as if he were traversing a necropolis. The only persons whom he 
met were two or three isolated and nomadic policemen, who seemed to be en- 
gaged in trying doors to see if they were locked. ‘Iam doing their work for 
them,” he thought somewhat bitterly, and passed them by without asking for 
their assistance. 

By times his mind leaped forward to the interview which awaited him, and 
sought to fashion it into some shape which would be manageable to his powers. 
His vivid imagination enabled him to struggle painfully with incidents which 
had not yet happened and to take anxious part in a dialogue which might 
never be spoken. He was in the condition of a man who plays a game of 
chess in his thoughts, striving to arrange an interminable series of moves in 
such a fashion as to make them sure of success against every imaginable conn- 
terplay, and fighting with an adversary who has even the unknown to aid him, 
but who yet must be beaten. His game worked badly; he was not fitted for 
the fencing of intrigue and for encounters with ruffians; and, knowing his own 
weakness in such matters, he could not fancy himself as getting the better of 
his antagonist. His supposititious controversies with the mysterious villain of 
the Battery all ended, no matter how often he recommenced them and how 
eagerly he bent his mind to them, in discomfiture. The incognito wormed out 
secrets and divulged none; he secured the sealed package and discovered it 
to be a sham; he failed to exhibit the will, an] successfully hid his guilty 
visage. Wearied at last with these confusing and disheartening forereachings, 
Lehming struggled to clear his brain of them and to trust that the trial would 
bring him inspiration. 

“T will do the best I can,” he murmured. ‘ And may Heaven help me, 
as it sometimes does help the foolish.” 

Then another troublous subject gradually invaded his mind, like a tide 
stealing over a low and dikeless land, driving out of it all present life and con- 
firming the future as a waste. He was engaged in an enterprise which, if 
completely successful, would prove the innocence of Edward Wetherel; and 
one result, one morally certain result, of such a rehabilitation would be to give 
Nestoria back to her betrothed lover. He himself felt sure of it, and that 
surety was a dagger to him. He knew now, if he had never known it before, 
that he loved the girl with all his heart and mind and strength. She had 
never yet seemed to him, and indeed we might also say that she had never 
really been, so beautiful, so sweet in her ways, so noble and pure and alto- 
gether charming, as she appeared to his imagination in this momentous how 
when he was doing his feeble best to hand her over to another. He remem- 
bered her smile—that tender starlight sparkle which had so often transmitted 
to him messages of gratitude and friendship, and which had sometimes lighted 
up the dusky abysses of his humility with glimmers of trembling hope. He re- 
called her various expressions, her thoughtful face, her sorrowful face, her 
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face of cheer, her rare face of gayety, all her faces, all familiar to his soul, all 
capable of appearing before his mind’s eye at an instant’s summons, or with- 
outa summons. His meditations concerning her were not philosophical, nor 
hardly intelligent. They were vision and emotion; he saw and felt, rather 


than thought. 
It was a farewell. He gave her up; he sacrificed himself, as he was accus 


tomed to do; he walked onward the quicker in order to hasten the sacrifice. 
It was a most sorrowful struggle, and every moment or two his eyes took des- 
perate flights toward heaven in search of strength to bear it, dropping back 
wearily to earth with no other help than a suffering sense of resignation. An 
angel passing by might have seen a human dwarf striving to rejoice in the 
hope that he was working out good and happiness for others, and meanwhile 
wiping the tears from his cheeks. In this dolorous and sublime hour of re- 
nunciation he would not forbid himself tears. He must have that feeble con- 
solation, and he felt that he was worthy of it. It was surely not much to ob- 
tain, but he thanked God for it, so humble was he. “Oh, merciful Father,” 
he whispered, ‘‘ thanks, thanks, for tears!” 

Periiaps a man is never so worthy of a woman as when, for her betterment 
and in spite of the pleadings of his heart, he resigns herto another. The very 
grief and meekness with which he lets go all claim to her brings him near to 
that divine ideal of love which renders all and requires nothing. Lehming, 
always purer of egoism than most human beings, was just now nearly fit, one 
may dare to say, for translation. 

Meanwhile his thoughts devoured the long way, as if they had been a cha- 
riot of fire; and of a sudden he was surprised by discovering that he had 
reached the Battery. The dark open space, snowless as yet and lighted by 
few lamps, its apparent size increased by the breadth of the invisible river be- 
hind it, seemed to him at first a daunting desert to approach. He paused a 
moment, wondered whether he should be waylaid, and then once more set for- 
ward steadfastly. Reaching the iron fence which then surrounded the Battery, 
and which by night was closed to prevent scenes of disorder and dramas of crime, 
he turned to the right and soon found the place of rendezvous. It was a small 
open wharf, bare at the time of all lumbering of merchandise, and of course 
jutting out into the sombre expanse of the North river. As he glanced along 
its dim edge, feebly illuminated by a single lamp, he could at first see nothing 
but ghostly outlines of shipping in the stream and a few distant lurid gleams 
which indicated the position of Jersey City. 

“ This man means to sail to-morrow fer Europe,” he said to himself as he 
halted. “ But will he come?” 

Yes, he had come; there was a figure lying on the extreme verge of the 
wharf; and, as Lehming approached, it rose to an erect position. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE MASK TORN OFF. 

THE man who rose from the edge of the wharf to meet Lehming was wrap- 
ped in a long, loose overcoat, furnished with a hood or capote which covered 
his head and shadowed his visage. 

Lehming did not recognize him; he could simply see that he was a tall 
man —about as tall as Wetherel; all other peculiarities of figure were shrouded 
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and disguised by that voluminous garment. Presently, too, as the unknown 
turned his face a little toward the wharf lamp, he perceived that that face was 
masked. The mask was a commonplace, grotesque affair, such as may be 
seen grimacing anchangeably through any toyshop window, and such as chil- 
dren buy to scare smaller comrades with. > The nose was prodigious, the color 
of the lumpish cheeks was gross and glaring, and the huge mouth was moulded 
to counterfeit a clownish laugh. There was something preternaturally horrible 
in the contrast between this leering, smirking simulacrum and the supposed 
homicidal character of its wearer. 

When within six or eight feet of the figure Lehming halted, and asked ina 
voice which he could not quite steady, “Is this Darkness?” 

“Yes,” replied the other. The utterance, like the shape, was unrecogniza- 
ble. There was now a moment of silence during which Lehming rallied his 
thoughts and his strength for fresh speech, meanwhile listening to the lapping 
of the waters at the base of the wharf, and noting also a dull, faint thumping 
as of « boat beating against the timbers. ‘I come to you,” he resumed, * from 
Mr. Edward Wetherel.” 

“ Very well,” responded the mask. There was no doubting or questioning; 
the speaker had the air of being quite sure of the authenticity and good faith 
of Lehming; it seemed probable that he might have recognized him. 

“Have you the paper?” asked the dwarf, after another pause. 

“ What paper? ” was the cautious answer. 

Lehming, after pondering a moment over this reticence, inferred from it 
that he must fully state his business, or the other would make no disclosures. 

“IT was sent here,” he said, “to receive from you the will of Judge Jabez 
Wetherel, which you agreed to surrender to his nephew for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Tt is here,” replied the stranger, slightly touching his breast with one 
hand, while the mask nodded and leered its immutable grimace, as if it were 
some Mephistophelean spectator of the drama who scoffed and sneered at the 
two human actors. 

“Will you let me see the will—merely to make sure that you have it?” 
asked Lehming. 

‘he goblin visor shook a slight negative, and the hollow voice beneath 
it muttered: “I must first see the money.” 

There was a long and troubling silence, broken only by the swashing of 
the ripples and the thumping of the unseen boat—two sounds which were very 
strange as being audible on the verge of a great city, and very disquieting as 
suggesting easy homicide and the secure escape of the criminal. The disguised 
man did not turn; the boat behind and below him was evidently his and no 
other’s; at least, so he believed. Had he turned, he would have seen some- 
thing to give him alarm; he would have seen a face peering over the edge- 
beam, with its eyes fixed on him. Lehming, while fumbling with his sealed 
package and debating whether he should hold it forth, chanced to discover 
this head. At first he thought that the mask had a comrade there, and in his 
nervousness he involuntarily recoiled a pace. But in the next breath he saw 
a hand rise before the mysterious head, with one finger laid across the lips, as 
if enjoining silence. Then it occurred to him that perhaps the police were at 
hand; that Wetherel might have thought it best to advise them of the inter- 
view; that somehow or other justice had stumbled upon the trail of this mis- 
doer. At all events a crisis had come, and he must do his best to help it fur- 
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ward; he must engage the attention of the mask to keep him from turning 
to see his peril. So he handed out his fraudful bundle, at the same time say- 
ing in a louder voice than he had yet used, ‘‘ Where is the will?” 

“T must look at this first,” returned the unknown, beginning to tear off the 
sealed envelope. It was natural enough that he should doubt whether a hun- 
dred thousand dollars had been brought him in the night by an unattended 
dwarf; only a very idiot of a rogue would believe in such an Arabian Nights 
adventure without ocular evidence of its actuality. He moved a little nearer to 
the wharf lamp, and continued to unroll the package with hands that shook 
quite visibly, his visor meanwhile grinning its hideous paper gratulation. Mean- 
time the head behind him changed to a full figure, which stealthily grew up 
on the extreme verge of the wharf, whatever noise it made being drowned by 
the lapping of the water. Lehming tried not to look at it, for fear of warning 
the mask. He felt sure now that a policeman, or perhaps a party of the police, 
had watched the outgoings of this criminal and followed him to the rendezvous. 
In great trepidation, and dreading by moments lest his throbbing heart should 
beat him to the earth senseless, he dropped his eyes and awaited the result. 

Slowly. with a deliberation indeed which seemed to risk all chance of sue- 
vess, but steadily and without a sound that could reach the ear, the stranger 
moved toward the mask until he was within less than ten feet of him. Then 
he sprang, and instantly there was a furious struggle between the two, the one 
striving to escape and the other to hold fast, and both gasping out short, hard 
breaths loaded with curses. Lehming saw asparkle between them as of drawn 
steel, but could not distinguish which grasped it, nor whether a blow was 
struck. Fearful, however, that the policeman would be hurt or overcome, he 


advanced to give him aid. But at this moment a new figure appeared on the 
scene, climbing up the dock and running toward the combatants. Lehming 
had just time to notice that this man, like the first, was not in police garb, but 
wore a short shaggy box-coat and slouched hat, when he heard some one mut- 
ter, as if through clenched teeth, ** Upset that little fellow!” Almost instan- 
taneously, and before he could think what the phrase meant, the last arrival 
gave him a fisticuff which laid him prostrate. It was a terrible blow; it be- 


reft him of consciousness. 

When he came to himself some time must have elapsed, for all was quiet 
He lay still upen the wharf, just where he had fallen, with the lamp dimly shin- 
ing in his eyes. He was chilled through; his cloak had been thrown open, as 
if to examine his clothing, and, as he afterwards discovered, his pockets were 
turned inside out. Raising himself on one elbow, and lifting his bruised, ach- 
ing, dizzy head, he looked about him. At a little distance lay what seemed a 
corpse. It was the man with the capote. 

He rose, tottered toward this man, knelt by his side, and surveyed him at- 
tentively. The leering, grinning mask was still on the face, giving a horrible 
air of farce to this homicidal tragedy. It was not, however, fastened there, 
but had evidently fallen off or been torn off, and then carelessly replaced, per- 
haps in mockery. Lehming gently removed this painted ghost of hilarity, 
and stared at the uncovered visage with an amazement which nearly drowned 


i 


his horror. 
{ 


“Edward!” he exclaimed. ‘ No, it is Poloski.” 

Yes, the dead man who lay there, the man who had volunteered to surrender 
the will of the murdered Judge Wetherel, was certainly Poloski. J 

“Tt is the finger of God,” continued Lehming, impressed by that wonder 
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and awe, and that instinctive, impulsive belief in the supernatural, whith aro 
apt to descend upon us when we do happen to see a great crime followed by 
remarkable punishment. 

** Now all is explained,” he resumed after a moment. ‘ Nestoria misteok 
this man for Edward. Ah, well, she will be happy. He is innocent.” 

Meantime, he was gently opening the large coarse overcoat which envel- 
oped the fallen figure. A moisture on his hands arrested his attention, and 
.ifting them to the light, he saw stains of blood. Then, looking, closely, he 
discovered in the clothing the clean-cut rents of stabs—several stabs, one of 
them close to the heart, if not penetrating it. 

“What does this mean?” he exclaimed, looking fearfully around him, 
** Why should the detectives leave us here? ” 

He had already searched in vain for Poloski’s pulse with his chilled and 
glassy fingers. He warmed and softened them betsveen his lips, and renewed 
his groping for signs of vitality. There was no movement—yes, there was a 
feeble, uncertain fluttering; or was it the beating of his own blood? Lehming 
feared this man, abhorred him, and almost revolted from touching him; yet 
he bent over him with an intense eagerness to see him live, dragging at him 
in spirit, one might say, to get him up the slopes of death. And Poloski still 
had breath in him ; after some minutes he opened his eyes. It was the first 
time that Lehming had ever had the gaze of a vitally injured man fixed on 
his face; and he trembled all over, every fibre of his flesh seemed to quiver 
and crawl, with an agonizing thrill of pity. 

«Shall I gc and bring help? ” he whispered, stooping close to the sufferer. 

Poloski did not at once reply, but it was probably not because he did not 
understand; for even a mortally wounded man does not become delirious 
until fever arrives; at first, if he has his consciousness, he has his reason. 
This man’s silence sprang mainly no doubt from weakness, though partly also, 
it may be, from fear. Who that Lehming would seek would be likely to 
bring Poloski help, or fail to bring him further harm? 

““ Yes—go,” he said at last, in a faint gurgle, at the same time turning his 
eyes toward the city. 

Lehming rose and set off in the direction of the Battery, trusting that there 
he might find a policeman, should accident favor. He ought of course to have 
secured the will first, but in his tenderness for this suffering and seemingly 
dying fellow creature he had not attempted to rummage for it, if indeed he 
had not temporarily forgotten it. Poloski, faint as he doubtless was, remem 
bered it only too well; he had the presence of mind, resolution, and hardness 
of the practised criminal. The moment he was left alone he thrust his hand 
slowly inside his blood-stained vest, broke open a loosely stitched seam with 
h's numbed fingers, and drew forth the document. His strength was as yet far 
from gone. A man may be terribly lacerated and still retain much muscular 
force. Ihave known a soldier, who had fallen unconscious with a minié ball 
through his lungs, to recover his senses and run a hundred yards or more for 
covert, there to fall again in a swoon. So Poloski, with five stabs in his body, 
two of them sure to be fatal, was able not only to secure this paper, but to 
maiaigle it with his teeth. 

3ut the work of destruction was not completed when Lehming reappeared; 
he | ad recollected the will and he came running to save it. Terrible as such 
ast uggle must have been to him, he seized the wounded man’s quivering 
hands and wrenched from them the bloody fragments. 
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“T have—ruined you,” whispered Poloski, with a ghastly grimace which 
strove to beasmile. ** You—and those cursed—Dinnefords, You—shall have 
—nothing.” 

“Think Heaven!” replied Lehming with honest gladness. “It is as it 
should be. Justice has been done by hands most strangely called to it.” 

Poloski stared at him; but the stare was that of a fading consciousness; he 
was once more swooning. His eyes had scarcely closed when new actors ap- 
peared upon the scene. As Lehming was gathering up and putting into his 
pockets the smaller tatters of the will he heard footsteps advancing rapidly 
down the wharf, and presently saw two men enter the circle of light about him. 
One of them was Edward Wetherel and the other detective James Sweet. 

“You are alive then!” exclaimed Edward, joyfully. “I have suffered 
horrors about you. It was a foolish plan and a foolish risk. I could not help 
coming to see what had happened. But,” and here he glanced at the pros- 
trate Poloski, ‘* what is that?” 

“Jiminy! it’s the Poloski chap!” exclaimed Sweet, who had already dis- 
covered the body and coolly squatted himself to inspect it. ‘ And hain’t he 
been skewered. though? I say, Mr. Lehming, but you’ve had a busting old 
time with him,” he added, glancing with wonder and admiration at the little 
man, whom he regarded as the conqueror of Poloski in single combat. 

“T was talking with him when——” Lehming began to explain. Then he 
turned to Wetherel and whispered rapidly, “* He tore up the will, but I have 
the pieces. I was talking with him,” he resumed aloud, “ when some men 
climbed up over the wharf and assaulted him, knocking me down and going 
off before I recovered. I had an idea that they were police or detectives.” 

* Detectives? ” interrupted Sweet. ‘The devil!” he at once argued ad- 
versely. ‘“ Detectives wouldn’t cut him up that way and then leave him; 
they’d want the rewards. Some of his own private friends done this—some 
of Riley’s gang most probably—bet you what you like it was Riley’s gang—go 
you my whole pile on it. What's he got in his mouth?” he continued, turn- 
ing once more to the pallid face under his elbow. “ It’s a piece of paper, by 
Jove! He's been tryin’ to swallow it.” 

Inserting his horny fingers into Poloski’s mouth, he unlocked the teeth with 
some difficulty, extricated a tattered scrap of paper, and held it up to the light. 

“Look here!” he went on; ‘‘ this concerns you gents. There’s Wetherel 
on this.” 

“Jabez Wetherel?” asked both Edward and Lehming, as they eagerly 
bent over him. “No,” added the former. ‘Only Wetherel, and not the 
whole of that. The signature is destroyed.” 

“The signature!” exclaimed Sweet, aghast with sudden comprehension. 
“What! was this the will? The Wetherel will? And Pcoloski had it? Then 
he was the murderer. So that was what this night’s business was about. Oh, 
Mr. Wetherel! you’ve played it rough on me. You've cut me out of the re- 
wards. You brought me here, an’ kep’ me a-waitin’, an’ never told me a thing 
when I could a caught the man.” 

“T only brougiit you because I accidentally met you,” replied Wetherel, a 
little moved by this naive groan of distress, wrenched from the detective’s in 
most pocket. ‘ You had failed completely so far. Nevermind. You shall be 
well paid.” 

Somewhat comforted, Mr. Sweet touched Poloski with his boot and fell to 
moralizing. ‘So this is the way the world goes, is it? Accident is the Boss. 
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Here is the Wetherel Case, what I’ve been workin’ at for three months and 
more, bust open all by itself. Police ain’t nowhere. Detectives don’t count. 
Justice takes the back seat. Well,” he sighed, facing about upon Lehming, 
“you are a lucky customer. You git the swag, I s’pose. A round twenty 
thousan’! By jiminy, some fellows hit it, aim where they will!” he sighed 
again, surveying the misshapen, heavy-laden Lehming with really pathetic 
envy. 

The dwarf might have said, “I have lost a quarter of a million, and lost it 
gladly,” but he did not say it, nor think of it. He turned to Edward and 
asked anxiously, ‘‘ Can you tell whether this man is still living? ” 

“T think not,” hesitated Wetherel, seeking in vain with his chilled fingers 
for Poloski’s pulse. ‘I cannot be sure yet, but he seems to me dead.” 

Lehming shuddered. ‘ Without one call to preparation!” he thought; 
‘why did I not utter it?” 

An instant later, worn out with the labor, hardship, and anxiety of this 
tragedy which was now over, he sat down on the rimy planks of the wharf, very 
faint. 

“ Hurry off and get a hack,” said Wetherel to Sweet. “ He must be taken 
nome.” 


CHAPTER LV. 
FACE TO FACE. 


It was a long time before Lehming awoke from his swoon, and when he 
did recover his senses he found himself exceedingly weak, as if he had barely 
escaped from the strangling coil of death. 

But he was in good hands, for he had been carried to the house of Mrs. 
Dinneford, and that tender mother in Israel had had him put to bed, and was 
now watching over him. 

‘There, go to sleep again,” were the first words that he heard on opening 
his eyes. ‘* You can’t do better than sleep.” 

“Yes—I can do better,” he whispered after a minute of vacant gazing, 
during which his memory of the past and his full intelligence of the present 
returned to him. ‘ Where is Nestoria?” 

* Must you see her now?” objected Mrs. Dinneford, not in the least guess- 
ing how much the girl was to him, but merely judging him unfit for conversa- 
tion with any one. ‘Are you sure that you can bear it?” 

“T can bear it best now,” .aurmured Lehming, his mind fixed on the fact 
that he must surrender Nestoria to Edward, and feeling that he could do it 
easiest in this hour of weakness, which was so near to unconsciousness. ~ 

Mrs. Dinneford went out, but almost immediately returned, leading the 
girl by the arm and prattling cheerfully: ‘ She was just dressed, and bent om 
seeing you.” 

Nestoria came up to the bedside in her quiet, quick way, took Lehming’s 
hand, and whispered, ‘‘ My poor, dear friend!” 

“IT have found the will,” he said at once, while something like a tear glis- 
tened in his eyes. ‘* Poloski had it.” 

“He was the murderer,” added Nestoria. Lehming looked up at her with 
surprise, she had spoken so promptly and assuredly. 

‘1 saw him yesterday,” she continued. “I thought he was Edward—Mr 
Wetherel. When I found that he was not Mr. Wetherel I felt sure that he 
must be the murderer.” 
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“ And you had believed Edward guilty? ” asked Mrs. Dinneford. 

Nestoria fell upon her knees, buried her face in the bedclothes, and sobbed 
violently, exclaiming from time to time, “Oh, what injustice!” 

**T saw him by night,” she went on after a while. ‘“ And they do surely re- 
semble each other. I thought he was Edward. I was sure of it. But, oh, 
what injustice! I can never forgive myself. He never can forgive me. No 
man could forgive such an imputation. And from me especially, whe was 
bound to believe in him, and had promised to trust him! Oh, it is unpardona- 
ble! And I was all wrong—wrong all the way through. I have been wrong 
in concenling this thing. I should have spoken; I should have told what I 
knew—or thought I knew. Then there might have been an explanation. The 
truth might have come to light long ago. What misery I have made for my: 
self and others by disobeying my conscience! I shall never be forgive... 
either on earth or in heaven.” 

“We have all been wrong,” whispered Lehming, venturing to put his sal- 
low hand on her sunny head. * My hiding of you was wrong. My not insist- 
ing with you for an immediate divulgence of the truth was wrong. It was of 
a piece with the general lack of proper feeling in America toward crime. I 
have done what soft-hearted people do who sign petitions for mercy to assas- 
sins. I have done what unfaithful policemen and jurymen and judges and 
governors do. Ihave sought, with a false and unwise and sinful pity, to shield 
sin from punishment. Even when I fully believed Edward to be guilty, I 
wanted to save him from the gallows, or at least to put off justice. We have 
been wrong, and I more than all, for I knew it. It has turned out well, but 
not through our merits—only through the compassion of God. But as He has 
benignly directed, so I trust that He will patiently pardon.” 

“How can we doubt the infinite mercy?” broke in cheerful, confident Mrs. 
Dinneford, always ready to be a medium for heavenly revelations, especially 
those of a comfortable character. ‘* Haven't we been already guided and de- 
livered in the most wonderful, long-suffering, salvatory, reassuring, convine- 
ing manner? What might have happened to us but for these gracious deal- 
ings? What if that murderer had been permitted to carry away Alice to some 
of his dens of blood? But Apollyon was beaten there, and at every point; and 
those who combated him have been brought through victorious, in spite of 
their errors; and they will have undeserved forgiveness as surely as they have 
had undeserved succor. And as for you two little creatures falling into ag- 
onies of remorse about what has befallen, why it is certainly the most extraor- 
dinary sight that I ever beheld in my life. I should as soon expect to hear 
two pet lambs go to groaning over their sins because the wolf had killed the 
watchdog. In my humble opinion, if our Heavenly Father bad no worse chil- 
dren than you, it would be a very respectable family. Of course, I don t want 
to encourage you to boast yourselves in the face of the divine perfection. As 
Tupper says, Humility mainly becometh a man in converse with his Maker. 
But there is such a thing as a child of Adam dealing over-strictly with him- 
self, and holding himself to account as if he were a god instead of a feeble, 
soft-hearted, muddle-headed mortal, and, in short, exalting himself under pre- 
tence of a superhuman responsibility and contrition. It’s as though a butterfly 
should claim that he was the chief of sinners, because he failed to fly as high 
as an eagle, or as though the automaton trumpet-player should put on dust and 
ashes because he blew a poorer tune than the man who invented him. I do 
oelieve that you two have done the best that God gave you the sense and heart 
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to do. Let us forget our little selves and our infinitesimal shortcomings, in 
sirveying the wisdom and power and goodness of Deity. It does seem to me 
that all has ended well enough te make all worthy souls turn their various 
murmurs into a song of content. Here is this poor murderer dead, as Edward 
just now sends word to me; gone off after a short revival of consciousness, in 
which he talked about his Origins of Speech, and wanted some charitable body 
to finish them for him; but not suffered to depart until he had confessed his 
crime in the hearing of the police, and so cleared the innocent. And here are 
all the rest of us spared to see the unravelling of this bloody web of mystery, 
and knowing each other to be guiltless. There is our crowning mercy. No 
more suspicions of ensanguined foot-tracks in our midst! No Cain among us 
with a mark on his forehead! What an awful scene, by the way, that is in 
‘Macbeth’ where Lady Macbeth washes and washes her hands in vain! Our 
hands are clean, and we know it. What we have done of evil is to suspect 
wrongfully. We must bow down to Edward and ask his pardon. I shall send 
a note to him at once.” 

She paused in her torrent of speech, glanced anxiously and yet with a hu- 
morous expression at the girl beside her, and then asked, “ Shall I say any- 
thing for you, Nestoria?” 

“I wrote to him last night,” replied Nestoria, looking Mrs. Dinneford full 
in the face with that frankness and bravery which her eyes always had. “I 
told him how I had suspected him, and how I had come to believe him inno- 
cent. I asked his pardon. He will get the letter to-day.” 

“And as soon as he gets it he will come here,” said Mrs. Dinneford with 
smiling excitement, as of a woman who sees a bridal at hand. 

“T should not think he would ever wish to see me again,” murmured Nes- 
toria, shaking her golden head sorrowfully. 

Mrs. Dinneford merely patted the girl on the shoulder; she believed that 
an hour of purest happiness was coming to her; but sympathetic and garru- 
lous as she was, she would not forestall it by babbling. Lehming, meanwhile, 
his pallid face propped up by a pillow, gazed at Nestoria with an indescribable 
tenderness, rejoicing in the joy which would soon be hers. He felt sure that 
she did not even guess of his love for her, and the fact that he had never re- 
vealed it gave him some small gladness. Had she kuown it, the knowledge 
might have troubled her now, when her other troubles were departing. Balm 
though her pity might have been to him, he would not have purchased it at 
the cost of any diminution of her happiness, so entirely had he given her his 
unselfish affection. 

Some hours later, while Mrs. Dinneford and Nestoria were together in the 
parlor, the door bell suddenly fell into a violent agitation, and the girl divined 
the arrival of Edward Wetherel. She turned pale at once, and caught her 
hostess by the skirt of the dress, whispering, “I cannot see him alone.” 

The warm-hearted lady took her by the shoulders, pushed her gently back 
upon a sofa, kissed her, and left the room. When Edward entered he saw his 
betrothed sitting moveless and seemingly unable to move, her childlike face as 
pale as it could be, and her blue eyes fixed on him in a kind of fascination of 
dreadful expectancy. He knew at once that the letter which she had written 
him, imputing great wrong to herself, and humbly begging his forgiveness, had 
been no mere verbal exaggeration, and no statement of momentary emotion, 
but an honest overflow of deep remorse and penitence. His very flesh shook 
with pity for such trouble, and with longing to put an instant end to it. With- 
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out a word he advanced softly to her, knelt on one knee at her feet, took both 
her hands in his and kissed them passionately. 

“Oh, no, no, no! I am not worthy,” broke out Nestoria, the tears rolling 
down her cheeks. ‘ You must not show me any kindness. You must not like 
me. Iam unworthy of your trust. I have wronged you dreadfully and un- 
pardonably.” 

‘But you have righted me,” replied Edward, rising and taking a seat by 
her side, while still holding her hands. ‘ You believe in me now?” 

“Yes, I know now that you are good,” said the girl, sobbing so violently 
that her words were hardly distinguishable. ‘+I know that you are far better 
than I am, very far better than I have been. I cannot talk about it. Did you 
get my letter? Did you read where I asked your pardon?” 

“I did, and I pardoned,” he answered, comprehending her intense humil- 
iation and remorse, and believing that the blunt assurance of forgiveness would 
not pain but comfort her. ‘ Do you still blame yourself? Ido not. Appear- 
ances were darkly against me. The life that I had led was my condemna- 
tion. What « life it must have been, and was! I ought to ask your pardon 
for being such a man as that you could reasonably believe great ill of me. I 
ought to ask your pardon, and not you mine. Well, I trust that I have 
changed. Iam at your feet once more. I ask you again to judge whether IL 
am worthy to be your husband. Will you take me?” 

“Oh, I must not,” groaned Nestoria. ‘It would be so wrong in mé, after 
all I have done! Don’t you think [ need any punishment?” she burst out ve- 
hemently. “Don’t you see that you and everybody ought to punish me? I 
have broken my word to you and my faith with society. I am a wicked, 
wicked woman.” 

* No, no!” pleaded Edward. ‘ Don’t say that; atleast not now. We will 
talk of your responsibility to society another time. What you did, you did 
for love of me, and I can only hold you the dearer for it. Do submit your 
mind and heart to mine. Do answer my question.” 

He put his arm around her, drew her gently close to him and forced her 
to lay her head upon his shoulder. 

“Oh, I am so weak against you!” whispered Nestoria, a calmer expres- 
sion stealing over her convulsed face. ‘Iam so unable to resist you!” 

“Then you will be engaged to me once more?” he begged. ‘* Will you?” 

With a sigh which had the echo of sobs in it, Nestoria murmured brokenly, 
“Tf you wish it—if you will have it so—I must—yes.” : 

“But I alone will be engaged,” she continued, as he drew her closer and 
kissed away her tears. ‘You shall be free. You shall turn me off whenever 
you wish. Promise it, Edward! Do you?” 

“No,” he replied, holding her face between his hands and looking down 
into her eyes with a smile. ‘I bind myself to you forever.” 

“Oh, how can you!” she exclaimed, giving up the contest and letting her 
head fall on his breast. 

After she had lain there a little while she suddenly caught up one of his 
hands in both hers, and before he could prevent her, pressed it to her lips. It 
was an instinctive, unpremeditated, passionate gesture of joyful humiliation, 
absolute confidence, and absorbing love. It apprised him, as perhaps nothing 
else could have done, that he had given his heart to a heart which was alto- 
gether his, and which by its power of affection was worthy of all that he could 
give. 


” 
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Herein, that is to say in her capacity of living for others, lay the greatness 
of this simple girl, such greatness as she could claim. Amid all her ignorance 
of the world, amid her incompleteness of education and her youthful limita- 
tions of thought, amid her resultant errors of judgment and of conduct, she 
Was possessed by a heroic self-abnegation and an almost superhuman affection. 
Even when this man by her side had appeared to her quite dead in trespasses 
and sins, she had still so loved him that she could not denounce him to just 
punishment, and could not but continue to hope, against the evidence of her 
senses, in his innocence, and was willing to bear every extremity of suffering 
for his sake. Indeed, the central fact of her story is simply this, that in some 
natures love is lord of all, ennobling them in spite of misdoing. 

It must be conceded that there has appeared in this story no grand triumph 
of conscience or of wisdom, recommendable for wide imitation. Nestoria, a 
merely finite and fragile creature, has been guided by pungent emotion rather 
tlian by cool and large reflection. But at least her emotions have not con- 
cerned her alone; she has not lived, as a selfish woman in her place might 
have done, to ‘‘ enjoy herself” and to ‘ have a good time”; she has been lov- 
ing enough to bear through dolorous months the burden which seemed to be- 
long to another. And with regard to her one evil deed, the persistent con- 
cealment of a supposed criminal, we may allege in her excuse that circum. 
stances had placed her in a position of singular difficulty, and that those cir- 
cumstances had been prolonged by the immoral inefliciency of our judicisl 
system, so that American society must shoulder a part of her blameworthiness. 

Well, she had fought out her wretched battle, and now she was receiving 
her reward. She was lying on the heart of a man intelligent enough to divine 
what stings of terror and of conscience she had borne for his sake, and grate- 


fully loving enough to cover both her bygone sorrows and her clinging re- 
morse with a flood of consolation. 


CHAPTER LVL. 
WHAT BECAME OF THEM ALL. 


“ An! this cannot last—this ought not to last,” Nestoria exclaimed of a sud 
den, drawing herself back from Edward and looking him in the face with a 
strange mixture of fear and joy. 

‘*IT am too happy,” she went on. ‘I do not deserve any such happiness. 
It will be surely taken away from me, unless I become more worthy of it. I 
must strive in some way to be more fit for it than I have been and am. Do 
you know what I have long thought that I must do as soon as this mystery 
should clear away and I could see to stir? I have felt that I must pass the 
rest of my life in suffering to do good, instead of suffering, as I have done, to 
do evil. I have wanted to go as a—missionary,” she faltered out, with a 
piteous, pleading gaze into his eyes, as if doubting whether he would let her 
go. 

We know already that Wetherel was of the firm and even masterful caste 
of souls, such as his ancestors had mostly been before him, in spite of 
their prevailing devoutness; but the look of tenderness which he now bent 
upon Nestoria showed that over her he intended to hold no sceptre of unper- 
suasive rule. This one being was to be on equal terms with him, the azso- 
ciated monarch of their united life, at least so far as she should desire. 
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** My dear child, our existence is to be one,” he said gently, at the same 
time kissing her hands. “I do not wish to dissuade you from obeying your 
conscience, nor from going where you can do the most good to others. But 
must we not consider also where I can be useful? You are already possessed 
of a foreign language which will enable you to be at once of worth on a mis- 
sion. I should have to study years to acquire that language. Moreover, I 
have not even a profession; there are more years of waiting and preparation ; 
and meanwhile life is hurrying by. Then, on the other hand, among my own 
countrymen there is work all ready for me, and more than I can do, If I 
am forced to retain a portion of my uncle’s estate, I shall have means to enter 
upon large philanthropies, such as I can myself oversee. Ihave thought this all 
over many times already, and decided that I can be usefullest in America, Oh, 
there are huge plans for doing good in my poor head,” he added, with an apol- 
ogetical smile. ‘ But, grandiose as they are, they may come to something. 
Will you not let your decision wait until you can hear about them?” 

« Ah, yes,” sighed Nestoria, conscious, and joyfully conscious, too, despite 
her scruples, of that weakness of love which trusts all to the love of a stronger 
soul, “ You must be considered. You can do far more in the world than I. 
You must not be planted in poor earth because I might grow there to my own 
satisfaction. I leave everything to you.” 

It was not « painful act of submission, although she did for an instant have 
a vague fear lest she were doing wrong, and lest her fretful conscience might 
sume day assault her because of it. 

And now footsteps were heard, and Nestoria ran away to hide her happi- 
ness, rustling out of one door as Mrs. Dinneford, Alice, and Lehming entered 
by another. The elder lady’s eye sought Wetherel’s face with a cordial yet 
humorous glance of inquiry. 

“It is all as it should be,” said the young man; whereupon Mrs. Dinne- 
ford smiled with pleasure, while Lehming, too shrewd at guessing, turned 
pale. 

Then there was much talk about the adventure of the past night, the won- 
derful discovery and punishment of the murderer, and, in short, about the 
whole Wetherel Affair. 

“Only one thing remains to be settled,” said Edward. ‘ That is the own- 
ersnip of this estate. I have pieced the will together as far as may be, and 
shown it toa lawyer. He says that it is worthless. The signature of the tes- 
tutor is torn off and partly destroyed. The signatures of the witnesses have 
entirely vanished. The provisions are more or less incomplete. In short, it 
is worthless. Iam the heir.” 

“It is well,” assented Lehming, in a firm voice, while Mrs. Dinneford and 
Alice uttered some murmur of assent, which was naturally less clear and 
emphatic. 

“T will tell you what I propose,” continued Edward. “I propose to pay 
in full the legacies to philanthropic and religious objects, so far as they can 
be made out or inferred. So much must be done out of respect to the life- 
long character of the dead as a lover of his fellow men and of his Maker. 
You agree to that, I see. But after that, what? You must admit that it is a 
weighty, and at the same time a delicate question. I have tried to decide upon 
some plan of division, without being able to satisfy myself. I have offered 
you the whole, and you have refused. Nor will I take the whole. There we 
are ata deadlock. You three must help me out.” 
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“Tt reminds me,” put in Mrs. Dinneford, “of the favorite exhortation of a 
pious, speechless deacon whom I used to know. ‘ Brethren,’ he used to say, 
prayer-meeting after prayer-meeting, ‘ brethren, we mustn’t have too much 
delicacy.’ What the good old slow creature meant by it I never could im- 
agine, nor, I dare say, he either. But it applies to our situation surely. We 
are bothered by too much delicacy. Somebody ought to speak plainly and iz 
business-like fashion; and when it comes to business, I say let the men 
begin.” 

* Certainly,” nodded Wetherel. ‘Come, Walter, you are a just man; tell 
us what shall be done.” 

“T have a whim,” replied Lehming with a smile—“I have a whim which 
settles my portion. It seems to me that I may fairly claim the rewards, all 
of them; those offered by the authorities and by the estate, those offered for 
the discovery of Miss Bernard and of the criminal. They come to twenty 
thousand dollars. That sum will just serve me. I claim it, and no more. 
Don’t interrupt me, Edward. You called on me to judge this case. Well, as 
for these excellent Dinneford ladies,” he continued, smiling from one to an- 
other, “they ought surely to be as liberal, or magnanimous, or just, or what- 
ever it may be, between them, as lam alone. I give up a quarter of a mil- 
lion which doesn’t belong to me. Let them club together and do the same. 
That leaves them a quarter of a million, which is not pinching poverty, even 
in these times. As for the heir at law,” turning to Wetherel, “let him take 
his half million and hold his peace. There, you have my arbitration, and I 
sincerely hope that no one will oppose it.” 

There was a general smile, which was clearly one of satisfaction, and 
which ended the discussion. In short, such were the terms according to which 
this fastidiously delicate matter of settling the Wetherel estate was finally de- 
cided. The Dinnefords were more than content with their allotment, and 
Lehming positively refused to accept aught but what he had assigned 
himself. 

And now John Bowlder rumbled into the house, as big and noisy and 
cheerful and unpractical as ever. 

“There is your dollar, Walter,” were his first words, meanwhile thrusting 
a bill into Lehming’s breast pocket. ‘Take it before I become vainglorious 
over it and assume it as a blazon, or turn greedy and put it at interest. Take 
it as a present, if not otherwise. Itisa curiosity. It is Bowlder’s only dollar, 
the only one that ever really belonged to him, because the only one that he 
ever earned. He wants never to see it again. He desires no more dollars 
from that source. He prefers money that has been left him. Toil is all very 
well for the predestined and habituated sons of toil; but the soul which basks 
in its own sunshine can be happiest without it. By the way, I hear that the 
Wetherel mystery has exploded, and that Nettie Fulton has reappeared out 
of it as Nestoria Bernard. Life is protean. It is also a Nemesis. Nemesis 
ut times interferes with Proteus, and tears off his disguises. Meanwhile the 
tranquil soul looks on, and thinks it as good as a play, taking that much inter 
est in it, and no more. The girl Nestoria, however, I should like to see 
There is souewhat about her which is good for the spectator, making him 
both happy and benign.” 

So Nestoria was sent for, and Bowlder greeted her with affectionate uproar, 
very absurd in a philosopher. 

“I rejoice heartily,” he admitted, “that your worries are over. I am 
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driven to profess at least as much common humanity as that. You are one 
of the magicians, and bring me down to earth.” 

‘*How does poor Imogen Eieonore get on?” asked Nestoria. “Is she 
lonely? Tell her I shall soon come to see her.” 

“ Poor Imogen has taken to herself another likewise poor creature, and 
gone into the moonshine of betrothed bliss,” returned Bowlder. “A lover of 
ancient days came down from Vermont yesterday, and carried her off this 
morning with such ease that it seemed as if she were carrying him off. It is 
not often that two souls take on a duality more promptly. She promised wed- 
ding cake in time. Her last words to me were, Farewell, along farewell! 
Let us hope that she spoke prophetically,” solemnly added Bowlder, who had 
at last discovered that Miss Jones's grandiose conversation had the emptiness 
as well as the gaudiness of a soap bubble. ‘The Turks believe that idiots 
are inspired. But that credence is not a part of my religion. At all events, 
I desire to hear no more of Imogen Eleonore’s inspirations, and warn you 
against her as being not heavenly but mundane, and poor at that.” 

“Ah! she had not helped you,” said Nestoria thoughtfully. “I owe her 
much kindness. I must think how I can repay her.” 

We need add no more, unless the reader would like to know that Alice 
Dinneford, blessed with a sufficient fortune and some experimental wisdom, 
means to have an American husband of the usual sort, and will vrobably 
not find it hard to get one. 





VOICES. 
HEAR them in the raindrops 
As they patter on the leaves, 
Or one by one descending 
From the eaves. 


They whisper in the sunshine 

As it cheers us after rain; 

But I look to see their faces 
All in vain. 


They call me in the breezes 

That dance upon the stream, 

Yet I know not what they utter— 
What they mean. 

But when at eve I linger 

By the grave of one held dear, 

These voices full the sweeter 
On my ear. 

Are they voices of Forever. 

Sweetly calling me to come, 

Toa resting- place eternal, 


In their home? 
FRANK ARBER Brown. 
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THE FRENCH,PRESS. 


HE news paper can hardly be said to exist in France. The French paper is 
a local paper of an inferior kind, and in the matter of city items, for ex- 
ample, the difference between the French reporter and his American fellow is 
striking. One makes a dry statement of facts without comment; the other 
amplifies and works up the material intoa column. A man jumps off the Pont 
Neuf and is drowned; of this the Frenchman makes a dozen lines or less, 
where the suicide is meagrely described. The American, taking the same 
fact, would begin with a contrast to whet the appetite, such as: Last night, 
while the inhabitants near the Pont Neuf were wrapped in peaceful slumber 
and the moon shone down on ‘)e tranquil waters of the Seine, ete. Then 
would follow conjectures as to the cause of the act, and the probabilities would 
be shown in favor of unrequited love, jealousy, destitution, as the case might 
be; after this would be the minute description of the corpse—temperament, 
face, expression, clothes; the pockets would be turned inside out, and if a scrap 
of writing were found it would be transcribed and used as material in con- 
structing a theory as to the cause of the suicide. If the identity were ascer- 
tained, the historian of the event would go to the dead man’s lodgings, write 
a description, interview his relatives or friends, find out the incidents of his 
life which might have any bearing on his death. In addition to this the writer 
would probably make the demise point a moral. This, in a word, is American 
reporting, which is commendable in enterprise and industry, but requires a 
**cheek,” to be successfully pursued, foreign to French character and customs. 
Were a reporter to call on the Duke de Broglie as a public man and ask him 
his views on public affairs, he would be shown to the door as an impertinent 
fellow who had taken an unwarrantable license. In America, the probabili- 
ties are that the public man would enter into a lengthy conversation with the 
reporter, and answer any questions that might be put to him. The power of 
the press, and the panting after celebrity, or even notoriety, on the part of 
many public men, contribute largely to the license usually accorded to the 
American reporter. In view of suspension or suppression, the French press is 
comparatively weak, and the French law deals in a sammary manner with 
him who scales the walls of private life for journalistic purposes. To be 
thrust out of the door and reénter by the coal-hole, in the exercise of reporto- 
rial functions, is purely an American experience. To commit a misdemeanor in 
order to gain admittance to a prison, to feign madness in order to procure 
entrance into an asylum, are incidents which belong only to the life of an 
American reporter. The audacity and work of this indefatigable seeker after 
news are only appreciated by the American reader when he is condemned to 
foreign newspapers. 

In Paris, the reporters of city items are of a lower grade than those who 
give an account of the proceedings of the National Assembly at Versailles. 
These last usually limit themselves to a synopsis of the speaking, colored ac- 
cording to the polities of the journals for which they write, the whole embrac- 
ing from one thousand to fifteen hundred words. In Washington, two or three 
thousand words are telegraphed every day, as long as Congress is in session, 
to each prominent New York daily, and this lengthy telegram gives the man 
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ner as well as the matter of speeches, the incidents of the chamber, as well as 
of antechambers, coat and committee rooms appertaining, to say nothing of 
the news political and social about the town. Congress recognizes the im- 
portance of the work, and the power behind it, by extending facilities to the 
workers in the way of good seats and newspaper information. In the theatre 
at Versailles where the National Assembly meets, the reporters are placed in 
the top tier, at such a distance from the president's chair and speakers’ tribune, 
that at times they hear with difficulty what is going on. Favors are accorded 
to them grudgingly; their recognition is little more than toleration; they are 
far from standing on the solid ground of their fellows in the American capital; 
and to these unfavorable circumstances is owing, in some measure, the in- 
feriority of their work. 

The want of enterprise in the French journal is especially seen in the tele- 
grams from London, where much of the news concerning their own country 
is taken from the “Times,” which has sources of information inaccessible to 
any French journal. The English paper shows patience and cleverness in the 
man it sends abroad to furnish it with news; he must know how to get his 
matter as well as to write it; must have, in addition to literary acquirements, 
that social education without which the doors of court society are closed to 
him, and consequently the principal avenues of political news. Foreign cor- 
respondence is a feature comparatively unknown to French journalism. 

In America, there is a wide-spread education reaching to the poorer classes, 
which makes newspaper readers. In France, the poorer classes, and even a 
large portion of the middle class, do not read newspapers, and this contracts 
the field of journalism. That political education which almost all Americans 
possess extends and strengthens journalism, and in this the lower classes of 
France are almost entirely deficient. ‘The most ignorant American has some 
idea of the outline history of his country, and the ignorant Frenchman none. 
Those of the lower class who read, such as concierges, cab-men, servants, 
ete., generally are to be found in the towns, and their literature consists of 
cheap novels and the * Petit Journal ’—a very small paper sold at one sou, 
which is read for its continued melodramatic stories. Thus, the imperfectly 
developed intelligence of this class, in the absence of political training, finds 
its literary pleasure only in the exploits of a hero after its fashion, or the beaux 
malheurs of the sou journal. 

The reader must be created first, the journal comes afterward. In Amer- 
ica, the common school is the foundation of the journal in having created a 
nation of readers—not uninformed, but critical readers, exacting the best 
work. In France, as a rule, the people are ignorant of what transpires outside 
of their own country, and of much that is inside of it. Knowing but little of 
foreign countries, manners, and customs, these are matters which do not in- 
terest them; and as the readers make the journal, the editor does not know 
much more than they. Whenever the journalist ventures beyond the national 
boundary—the Chinese wall which shuts out foreign intelligence—he is apt to 
blunder in whatever he undertakes. Hence the readers are occasionally fur- 
nished with information about the city of Ohio and the State of Saint Paul. 
The politics and orthography are like the geography. The ordinary editor's 
knowledge uf the United States is easily summed up: It is a free country; 
Washington was the father of it; Lincoln emancipated the negroes; it is the 
land of Barnum the great humbug; all Americans worship the dollar, and say go 
ahead, wear beards under their chin, and dress in black frock-coats; the girls 
are diablement free in their ways, and the married women are prudes; all 
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Americans are rich, and all right is the key-note of the language. This in 
substance is what is seen here and there in the ordinary paper when the land 
of Columbus is touched upon. The American father, followed by a dozen 
children with prayer-books in their hands, wending their way up the Champs 
Elysées to church in the middle of Sunday, presents to the French mind a con- 
tinual puzzle. Opinions are divided as to the American government accord- 
ing to the politics of the paper—the Republicans affirming that it is a model 
government, and the Monarchists that it is badly organized and short-lived. 

All the advertisements of a French paper do not take up the half of one of 
its pages. It is not the custom to advertise in the newspaper. This is done 
in a small pamphlet of perhaps thirty pages, called the ‘Journal des Petites 
Affiches,” where are found the advertisements usually seen in the American 
newspaper. This journal is usually consulted in the cafés or little reading 
rooms of the glass-covered passages, but is not bought by individual pur- 
chasers for their special wants, being too dear. Yet the majority do not 
make their wants known through this medium, nor read it to supply them. 
The administration of everything touching public wants is so admirable in 
France, that there is not the same necessity for publicity as in America. The 
government provides a man with cigars, and lends him money on his watch at 
five per cent. interest. The government, in a word, supplies the wants of its 
citizens wherever it can, in a parental way, and this leaves but little initiative 
to them. This is the principal reason why a great newspaper cannot be es- 
tablished in France, for such a one cannot exist without that system of adver- 
tising which prevails in England and America, and which is the foundation of 
influential journalism in both countries. Another reason hardly less import- 
ant is the precarious character given to newspaper capital through censure 
and suppression of journals by the government of France. 

The practice of signing each article, which is observed in France, may pos- 
sibly lessen the influence of the journal, but it is advantageous to the writer, 
who thus becomes known, and his literary reputation grows into a capital 
upon which he can rely for regular returns. The impersonality of a paper 
like the London ** Times” undoubtedly gives effect to its leaders, to sey noth- 
ing of that majestic tone which is the key-note of the establishment. Thus, if, 
after reading one of those leaders on state questions in which the writer takes 
his survey from an elevation equal to that of the premier of the nation, the 
discovery were made that the author was John Smith, a Bohemian of uncer- 
tain resources and character, the article would lose much of its prestige. In 
one case it is the individual opinion of John Smith, an English Giboyer; in the 
other, it is the majestic and prudent judgment of a tribunal. John Smith, in 
silence and obscurity, passes his life in furnishing opinions worthy of Giad- 
stone, the institution which he helps to maintain absorbing his personality, and 
sometimes drawing upon his vitality unto death; for this journalistic Jugger- 
naut does sometimes crush those who devote their lives to its construction. 
This makes Jolin Smith’s profession the most ungrateful of all. 

This is remedied in the French system of signing everything that goes into 
the journal, and thus each man is judged by the public according to his work. 
In this way, sometimes an honorable reputation in literature is made with a 
dozen brilliant articles. In the London * Times ” establishment, with the se- 
crecy with which authorship is surrounded, the same articles might be written 
during a score of years without knowledge of the author on the part of the 
public. In the French press there is responsibility in addition to publicity, 
each writer being held accountable before the law and the pubiic for every 
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thing he writes. This, with the reprehensible practice of duelling which exists 
in France, is the reverse of the medal, for there is hardly an editor in Paris 
who has not been shot at, or who has not crossed swords, on account of his 
journalistic work. The result is that the journalist usually carries his sword 
behind his pen. These combats generally arise from trivial causes, and occa- 


sionally the life of some man of rare talent is sacrificed through the truculency 
of some unknown man whem the world might spare without loss. 

The French editor does not produce more than half as much work as his 
American fellow, and he receives more pay. When the French writer makes 
two articles in a week, each of about fifteen hundred words, he has performed 
what is considered fair work; and he receives for this a salary of twenty thou- 
sand francs a year, or about seventy-five dollars per week in gold. In New 
York, the highest grade of salaries in the offices of the best papers, as a rule, 
does not exceed seventy-five dollars in currency, and the writer does double 
the work of the French journalist. Besides, the work of the American is done 
under unfavorable circumstances—at night, in haste, based on the latest news 
by telegraph; while that of the Frenchman is done leisurely in daylight, for 
the latest news feature, which is considered of such importance in America, 
is not required here. There are instances where higher salaries are paid, as 
in that of Edmond About, attached to the “ XIX Siecle,” who receives thirty 
thousand franes a year. Several writers are paid from twenty-five to twenty- 
eight thousand, and with such compensation they do not stand so far behind 
men in other professions as journalists do in America; for the professional man 
outside of journalism is not as well paid in France as in our country, where 
the leading lawyers and doctors make forty or fifty thousand dollars a year. 

Journalism is pursued in France more like other callings than in America, 
where the man is absorbed by his paper. The Frenchman finds time to live 
a more leisurely and healthy life. The night work, especially, of America, is 
what exhausts the journalist, makes him pale and jaded, and occasionally 
breaks him down in middle age. In France the appearance of the journalist 
is not different from that of a person in any other profession. 

The centralization of Paris weakens journalism in the provinces, where it 
scarcely deserves the name. The institutions of America, to say nothing of 
race, are favorable to its development throughout the country, and there 
are newspapers with a national reputation out of New York, but there are none 
out of Paris. Chicago * Tribunes” and Springfield “ Republicans ” are found 
only in the United States, where the inhabitants of the provinces are as exact- 
ing in the way of news as those of the metropolis. The absence of the keen 
curiosity to know what is transpiring at the earliest possible moment, is a trait 
of French character. It is given to no newspaper, though it should bring the 
latest news from the moon, to divert him from his pleasures. It will read as 
well to-morrow as to-day, is his usual response when a journal is handed‘to 
him in the hours of his distractions. The American frets and worries about 
the news he has read and the news to come; the Frenchman takes it easier, 
and orders another bottle of Saint Julien between the paragraphs. 

As « practical people we put business before pleasure, and the newspaper 
conforms to the rule in furnishing energetic and instructive articles on the 
practical affairs of life. When it comes to a matter of business there must be 
no trifling, but dead earnest. There is no time to laugh until the dollar is | 
pocketed; that done, the joke may be told. Indeed, there is so much zeal ex- 
hibited in the pursuit of this dollar, that there are cases where the time for 
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laughing never comes. The industry shown in the chase after the coin is ac- 
counted meritorious, and the man of leisure is censured for his idleness. There 
is something intolerant in the man of trade in hunting down the lounger wuo 
presumes to follow that mode of life which affords him the most happiness. 
in Wall street he is worse than 0O—he encumbers the soil—a tree producing 
no fruit, namely, dollars. Society says he is 2 * good-for-nothing idler,” and 
the church affirms that his hands are at the service of the evil one. And after 
all, the lounger is perhaps wiser than those who censure him. If he idles, it 
is because he finds happiness in doing so, and this is the secret of life. Now, 
the French are tolerant of every mode of existence provided it does not con- 
flict with the written law of the country, and every man is at liberty to seek 
his pleasure wherever he can find it. They put business and pleasure on the 
same footing, considering one as important as the other. This view naturally 
finds expression in their journals, where light, sparkling anecdotes and epi- 
grams hold a place as prominent as the serious article. 

The duel on one side and the summary way of executing law on the other, 
keep the French journalist within the bounds of propriety in his aggressions 
and discussions. Something more than public opinion is necessary to impose 
a reasonable restraint. In America this generally suffices; that it does not in 
France, is shown by the excesses of a free press under the Commune, when 
it became a daily vomit. Passion burns too fiercely in the breast of these peo- 
ple fora free press. That exaltation in their character which creates the 
** Marseillaise,” also drives them into wild excesses with the pen. The fine 
frenzy must be paid for; it is acompensation in Nature. There is safety only 
between official suppression and the so-called field of honor, the former play- 
ing a much more important role than the latter. The machinery of the gov- 
ernment for keeping down turbulent writers and conserving moderation, is 
naturally imperfect because unjust, making as it does a partial distinction be- 
tween its political friends and enemies; but such as it is, it is the best modera- 
tor that can be found. The love of fair play across the channel controls the 
action of the government as far as it has anything to do with journalism ; but 
in France this is never the case, no matter what form of government exists. 
If the * Charivari” were to imitate ** Punch” in its political cartoons, and put 
the premier of the nation on a tight-rope in the tights and spangles of the cir- 
cus, or the minister of finances in the garments of an old woman with cork- 


screw ringle.s and reticule, its suppression would probably follow. No illus- 
trated paper has the right to caricature any man, public or private, without 
his written permission, which is not usually given until the caricature has 
been seen. ‘ Punch” has for a long time kept up a fire of raillery at the vol- 
unteer movement in England, putting officers and men in a ridiculous light. 
Were “ Charivari ” to treat military men and movements in the same way, 
the government would interfere and stop it. There is not the same eapacity 
for taking a joke here as in England. Gladstone and Disraeli laugh over 
their travesties, where their French contemporaries grow angry. 

Tne French papers are superior to the American in all criticism touching 
music, painting, sculpture, and the drama. These are subjects which occupy 
a secondary place in the American journal, in small type, and are usually 
written by one of the subordinate writers. Where art is concerned, the edu- 
sation of the first grade of American writers is much behind that of France; 
and notwithstanding the mediocrity of the former in this respect, the subject 
is generally handled hy the reporter only. The importance attached to this 
in France is shown in the kind of men employed. Théophile Gautier, who 
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probably wrote the purest French of his day—it is to be regretted that as 
much cannot be said of his subjects—devoted the greatest portion of his time 
to art criticism in the journal to which he was attached. Francisque Sarcey 
makes a study of every new play represented in the theatres of the capital. 
France is a nation of theatre-goers, songsters, and art-worshippers, and he 
must be no tyro who writes about what they know so well. A certain kind 
of theological training in America has kept back the growth of art. The evil 
one is believed to lurk in the operatic airs of the great masters, and in the nude 
limbs of pagan pictures. There is brimstone about the footlights. The jour- 
nalist, reflecting as he does the opinion of his public, has generally taken his 
cue from the pulpit, and spoken of these things to anathematize them. In 
France the pastor or priest does not try toturn away the flock from the picture 
er the theatre. It is a difference of race; and this gives full play to the best 
faculties of the art critic. 

The theatre is so attractive to the French reader that some of the principal 
journals have, in addition to the leading article of criticism on the first page, 
a daily review in small character on the last page, of.a light nature, such as 
gossip about players and dramatic authors. Sculpture and painting are 
deemed of such importance, that during the annual art exhibition of the month 
of May—the Salon—all the journals of Paris give leading articles about it 
as long as it is open, in which the merits and defects of every picture anid 
statue of note are exhaustively discussed. To the French critic there is some- 
thing sacred in art. Friendship will not arrest his pen if the picture is bad. 
Prettiness will not save the actress if her acting is poor—and he remorselessly 
hisses. 

French people do not read papers so much for instruction as amusement, 
and the sheets which present information, even of a serious kind, under a 
gay envelope, are the most sought after. The demand for this kind of a jour- 
nai is so pronounced, that it is surprising that all the journals have not con- 
formed to it. The “ Figaro ’ is a type of this kind of journalism—affecting to 
furnish everything in the most agreeable form. The leading article on its 
first page—called the Chroniqgue—is usually devoted to the prominent subject 
of the day, is lightsome, witty, and superficial. This work belongs to the 
highest grade of writers, numbering three or four, in the editorial staff of the 
“Figaro.” Following this is the ** Echos de Paris,” something like the for- 
mer “ Minor Topics” of the New York * Times,” but not as well done. After 
this are placed a few meagre telegrams from half a dozen provinces of France. 
The ground floor of the first page is devoted to a story, which is generally con- 
tinued for months. The second page has a column of Paris au Jour le 
Jour, which, as its title indicates, treats of matters Parisian. A column or 
two follows under the heading of “ La Journée,” where home news is given in 
characteristic manner, and which is equivalent to the city items of a New 
York paper. After, is the Gazette des Tribunauxz—a report of cases before 
the courts, which, as a rule, is fairly done; then a column or two of biography 
or historical reminiscences. Following this is a column of the Bourse, in 
which financial matters are treated superficially and with a certain degree of 
facetiousness. Then a column of musical criticism on the last music, and an- 
other on theatrical gossip, under the heading of La Soirée Thédtrale; and this 
with the advertisements and a large programme of the entertainments of the 





evening, completes the paper. 
Cheap political journalism was inaugurated in France by Emile de Girar- 
din. This energetic publicist established the * Presse” at the reduced price 
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of three sous—previously the price had been double—through the aid of ad- 
vertisement and puff. The revolution was accomplished at the cost of fierce 
polemic on all sides, and the death of a contemporary, Armand Carrel, whom 
de Girardin killed in a duel arising out of the discussion. There had been no 
advertising to speak of before the starting of the ‘ Presse,” and those who op- 
posed the system affirmed that it was a sign of the decadence of the press, so 
little did these men know of journalism. M. de Girardin went a step further: 
left the “ Presse” in a flourishing condition—having disposed of it on advan- 
tageous terms—and bonght the * Liberté,” then leading a quiet and rather un- 
profitable existence, and put the price down to two sous, which was under the 
cost of the journal, but he covered the loss by the profits of his advertisements. 
One of the features of the revivified paper was a new idea every day by the 
new editor, which usually took up a column, and was the newspaper sensation 
of the time. 

The * Liberté ” is still one of the political journals of France, but M de Gi- 
rardin has retired from it through old age. His role as a journalist under the 
Empire was influential, and to his efforts to some extent were due the consti- 
tutional privileges accorded during the latter part of the Napoleonic reign, 
and the appointment of Emile Ollivier as a member of the Cabinet. After the 
death of Carrel he announced his intention of never fighting another duel, and 
he adhered to his resolution. His prominence in politics was about the same 
as that of Messrs. Greeley and Raymond, although very unlike either of them 
in character. 

The dean of the creators of journals, and the most successful in a money 
way, is M. de Villemessant. His fashion of conducting a newspaper is famil- 
iar to the American public which buys cherry pectoral and mustang liniment— 
wide but judicious advertising. He is like the manager of one of the travel- 
ling theatres seen in the villages in the neighborhood of Paris, who, standing 
at the door of his show, beats the bass-drum, tells of the wonders within, and 
invites all to enter for a mere song. He is liked by his editors and reporters, 
and the public also, but it does not take him seriously when he tries to write 
seriously of his convictions. In a word, in M. de Villemessant are combined 
the showman, the bagman, and the journalist. The ‘ Figaro” is the most 
successful of his creations, the active control of which he has surrendered to 
others, he now living a comparatively retired life on account of advancing 
years. Rochefort acquired his reputation as a writer in the * Figaro,” where 
his articles were much sought after when they assumed a political complex- 
ion. Indeed, the Rochefort articles were such a success that they for a time 
compromised the paper, the government having issued the one or two prelim- 
inary notices against it which preluded suppression. Then de Villemessant 
hurried off this enfant terrible to Italy, under pretence of getting him to 
write articles on Italian art, the two making the voyage together. Rochefort 
soon after embarked in the “ Lanterne,” every number of which was a sensa- 
tion. 

The vitality in. newspaper once established is remarkable. The “ Figa- 
_ro” is an example of this. It is something inferior to the * Gaulois” and the 
“Evénement,” yet its circulation is double that of one and treble that of the 
other. People have acquired the habit of reading it, and are averse to chang- 
ing. The grooves of habit are deeper in an old civilization than a new one. 
It does not take the American long to come to a decision as regards the stop- 
ping of a paper; the Gaul holds on to it until it becomes insupportable ; the wife 
must be consulted, and perhaps an uncle or two. As there are few advertise- 
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ments in the French paper, its vitality is more in its circulation than in its ad- 
vertisements. 

With the system of signing articles in France, the editors naturally become 
conspicuous, and the names of some become identified with and represent dif- 
ferent ideas in religion, politics, and art. Paul de Cassagnac of the * Pays” 
represents the audacious wing of the Bonapartists, ready with sword and pen 
to advance the interests of his party —bold, consistent, demanding the whole 
loaf or none, a sort of Mameluke of the empire, with a taste for hazardous 
duty, but without pay, for he has never been the recipient of emolument from 
the dynasty which he so zealously supported, and for whose return to power 
he still labors. 

Edmond Tarbé, of the “* Gaulois,” is less rash than the editor of the “Pays,” 
and may be said to come nearer the opinions of the rank and file of the party, 
his boldness being leavened with a certain degree of prudence. Conservatism, 
so far as it is to be found among Bonapartists, is represented in the ‘ Ordre,’ 
which is supposed to hold the views of such men as Rouher, Magne ete., who 
stand behind it. In the discussion of politics, the organs of the Bonapartists 
are more truculent than those of any other party. They appear to be still 
fresh from the lessons of the Duke de Morny, who taught that an empire was 
established by audacity, and who, contrary to most theorists, liad his fact be- 
hind his theory. The first empire taught them the same lesson, and these 
teachings of both empires, lodged in the minds of the Imperialists to-day, find 
expression in their journals. Whiat they call their polemics are conducted in 
a fierce, personal, neck-or-nothing manner, Their activity, and their devotion 
to their cause, considering what it is, to an American is singular. Morny was 
their great man, and they try to follow his tactics, even to the “Gentlemen, 
you know we are playing our heads in this game ”—the Duke's words to his 


, 


fellow conspirators on the eve of the coup d'etat, which some of those men 
thought was a very ghastly joke. The beaux sabreurs of the first empire are 
to be found in the ranks of the Bonapartists to-day, with their traditional cour- 
age, ready, if ever an opportunity presents itself, to overthrow the govern- 
ment and reéstablish the dynasty of the man of Waterloo. 

The leading legitimist organ is the * Gazette de France,” the oldest news- 
paper in the country, of which Jules Janicot is the managing editor. It runs 


” 


in the groove of ancient days, dull, slow, free from coarseness and vitupera- 
tion, «nd is read only by the supporters of the Count de Chambord. = M. Janicot, 
a comparatively young man, elaborates and reiterates the principles of the 
sleepy old gentlenien of the past who dwell in the Faubourg Saint Germain, 
and holds aloft their white flag and flec7-de-lis, and they make much of him. 
Their fidelity to their writers and speakers is well known. 

The * République Frangzise ” 
believed to be somewhat under the control of Gambetta. The political writers 


is the chief organ of the Republicans, and is 


of this paper fight with visors down, it being conducted under tie im personcl 
system, by way of an experiment. The tone of this journal is good aud its 
leaders are perhaps abler than those of any of its French contemporaries. — It 
is evidently one of the main objects of the * République Frangaise ? to prove 
to the nation, by its form and ability, that refinement and intelligence are not 
confined to the ranks of the opposing parties. M. Rane, who fought a duel 
with Paul de Cassagnae of the “ Pays °—the fruit of a newspaper discussion— 
is known to be one of the principal editors of the leading Republican organ. 
and the 


There are two other Republican journals—the * Bien Publique” 


“Temps ’—which also observe a certain dignity in discussion. The former 
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was the organ of Thiers when he was at the head of affairs. The ** Temps” 
is behind the “République” in political leaders, but is probably the best 
newspaper in Paris; it is also impersonal. The extreme left of the Repub- 
lican party, which the opposing parties derisively call the Nouvelle Couche 
Sociale, is represented by the **Rappel” and the “ Avenir National,” whose 
readers belong to the lower strata of society. A member of the National 
Assembly said, “I do not affirm that the Republicans are rogues, but that 
the rogues are found only among them.” There is a good deal of truth in 
this, which finds confirmatory testimony in the courts of justice, where the 
criminal, ten to one, if he has any politics at all, isa Republican. This impu- 
tation is heavy to bear, especially in the case of the ** Rappel ” and the * Ave- 
nir,”’ which are not conducted with the dignity that characterize two or three 
other Republican journals already named. They are frothy, aggressive, and 
injurious to the party to which they belong, although they may be sincere ahd 
their zeal may be well meant. These sheets may not be Communistic, but 
they are nearer the Commune than any other paper. To the lovers of order 
this objection weighs like an incubus upon the ** Avenir” especially, and it is 
watched with unceasing vigilance by the Government. The * Avenir Natio- 
nal” takes the place of the * Corsaire,” which was suppressed by the MacMa- 
hon government. 

The “Journal de Paris” is the principal organ of the Orleanists, and M. 
Hervé is its principal editor, his relations with his party being much the same 
as those of M. J Gustave Janicot with the Legitimists. The * Univers” and the 
‘*Monde” are religious journals of Ultramontane character; the ** Union” is 
half secular and half religious, the favorite journal of the French priesthood. 
The * Patrie,” in politics, gives a kind of conditional support to the claims of 
the Bonspartists. The “Liberté” and the “Soir” are indefinable. When 
Thiers was President they were Republicans, but when his goverement was 
overthrown they withdrew. The daily pictorial paper, the ‘ Charivari,” is 
of « healthy republican faith, and renders considerable service to its party. 
Cham, the inexhaustible delineator, furnishes three or four designs every week, 
which oceupy its third page, and its satires of the first page are written by 
Pierre Véron, the proprietor, with considerable spirit. 

The pictorial papers of Paris are numerous, and with the exception of the 
“ Charivari ” are all weekly. 

Notwithstanding the eminent position of Edmond About in the world of 
letters, he is not altogether successful as a journalist, for the paper which he 
conducts, the ** XIX Siécle,” has a small cireulation and an uncertain fu- 
ture. It was thought when this paper was started that in securing the services 
of two such men as Francisque Sarcey and Edmond About, it would soon be 
placed on a solid footing. but these hopes have not been realized. M. About, 
who is so sure of himself in writing » book like ‘* Contemporary Greece,” is 
uncertain in politics, and in the interest of art it is to be regretted that he 
ever took charge of a political journal. It is the old story of Dumas the elder 
over again, who when praised for his writings preferred to hear that he was 
a good cook. About’s articles in the XIX Siecle” are brilliant and able, 
but they do not inspire confidence, owing probably to an impression that his 
course in politics has been vacillating and inconsistent. 

Had Louis Veuillot of the «* Univers ” been a preacher, he would have been 
a French Beecher. Had Henry Ward Beecher been the journalist of 2 relig- 
ious paper, he would have been an American Veuillot. M. Veuillot is more 
aggressive and less tolerant than Mr. Beecher, but had they been brought up 
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in the same climate and been surrounded by the same institutions, there would 
have been but little difference between them. It is generally conceded in 
Paris that he is the strongest journalist that it contains. His work is often 
coarse, but almost always clear and vigorous. If he deems it necessary, he 
can employ the language of the fish-women of the “alle” with as much 
force as they. The champion of religion, he has offered to fight duels with his 
secular colleagues. There are times when he gives the church no little trou- 
ble, but he pleads her cause with such power that his sins are easily con- 


” 


doned. 

One of the wittiest political writers of the press in Paris is John Lemoine, 
who writes one or two articles a week in the ‘ Débats,” and this is all 
the work he does, or at least all that appearsin print. He is the single writer 
left on that paper who is up to the level of the old traditions when such men 
as Prévost-Paradol wrote for it. M. Lemoine seldom writes unless he has 
something to say, and as a rule hits the target of public favor unerringly; 
taking time and rolling up all his ammunition into one lump to fire it off with 
effect. He is reproached with being too fond of sensation in his word-paint- 
ing, but this is rather a virtue than a fault in a journalist, and his readers gen- 
erally think so. He seems to have been the inventor of combined words like 
homme-poisson, homme-cheval, as applied to the English. 

There are some journals whose political complexion it is difficult to catch, 
such as the “Paris Journal.” It is opposed to the republic, and thus one 
knows what it is not, rather than what it is. The ** Débats ” is also of this de- 
scription, and somewhat changeable of late. Principle may be important, 
but capital is more so, and the * Débats” likes to be under the flag of the 
power that is. Tt supported the government of Thiers until its overthrow, 
which was virtually the overthrow of the republic, since when it has been en- 
deavoring to get into the ranks of the Monarchists with as good a grace as it 
ean. It is hard for a journal to conserve a neutral position in politics, how- 
ever well it may be conducted, for the Frenchman, as a rule, only reads the 
journal which represents his views. Opinions contrary to his own irritate 
him, and he has not the patience to readthem. The ‘“ Débats”’ has abandoned 
the Republicans, but it is not yet known to what branch of the party in power 
will attach itself—Legitimist, Royalist, or Bonapartist. 

The * Débats ” has had more celebrities attuched to it than any other ex- 
isting journal; among these may be named Michel Chevalier, St. Mare Girar- 
din, Jules Janin, Erckmann-Chatrian, Liboulaye, Taine, Renan, J. J. Weiss. 
The unfortunate Prévost-Paradol, during his connection with the paper, was 
one of its most effective writers. He also wrote during some time the Paris 
correspondence of the London “Times,” for he wrote English that required 
little or no correction; indeed, some of his admirers affirm that he was as 
much at home in it as in his native tongue, but this doubtless is an exaggera- 
tion. 

The French journal, indifferent as it is, has made some progress, for there 
is considerable difference between it and Mirabeau’s * Courrier de Provence ” 
and Camille Desmoulin’s * Vieux Cordelier,” but it has lagged far behind the 
journal of England and the United States. The Anglo-Saxon race has a 
monopoly of the complete newspaper. Journalism can only reach its highest 


development in the midst of liberal institutions, where it is untrammelled and 
individual initiative is allowed full sway; and such institutions are not adapted 
to the French character. 


ALBERT RHODES. 





LINLEY ROCHFORD. 


By Justin McCarruy. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BEAUTIFUL CYNTHIA. 


UITE an event occurred one day. This was the visit of Mrs. Courcelles 
and her daughter—two ladies of whom Linley had heard a good deal, 
who had been friends of Mr. Rochford’s before his marriage, and whose opin- 
ion Linley vaguely understood that her husband valued considerably. Mrs. 
Courcelles was a widow and lived in a different part of the country, but visited 
London often with her daughter, and passed much the greater part of her life 
in paying visits. She was of good family and had a bishop among her near 
relations; but her means were not large. Just now she happened to be stay- 
ing with a friend a fe, miles off, and had seized the opportunity of coming to 
express her felicitations to her old friend’s young wife. Huving come, the 
ladies remained, in country fashion, to luncheon. 

Linley had heard of the beauty of Cynthia Courcelles, and had often longed 
to see her. Most women, whatever some people may say to the contrary, love 
to look on « beautiful woman. Linley had not the faintest gleam of that sort 
of pitiful physical jealousy which makes some small-headed creatures of her 
sex unwilling to acknowledge the beauty of another woman. So she was de- 
lighted to have an opportunity of seeing Cynthia Courcelles. 

She was not disappointed. Miss Courcelles was a woman of exquisite 
beauty. She might have been called superb but that there was so little of the 
sensuous about her form or face. She was a beauty of moonlight and marble, 
not of Titian and the sun. She was tall, almost too tall; slender, upright as a 
column, with dark hair, smooth overa small white forehead, and a face of won- 
derful purity, only faintly lighted now and then by the dawn of a blush that 
died in its dawn. She sometimes looked at one with her lips parted by a 
sweet, half-pensive smile, and her small white teeth displayed, and she was 
evidently going to say something very kind and sweet; and the faint blush 
dawned and died, and then the eyelids drooped, and the parted lips closed, and 
the desired utterance did not come. Some other thought had risen within the 
maiden’s heart, or some sudden, melancholy memory had blown like a wind 
across her genial purpose and puffed its light out; or she had checked herself, 
tuo sensitive to give full expression to her friendly meaning. Whatever the 
expl ination of this charming exhibition, the effect on the beholder was im- 
mense. It far outshone any eloquence of words. It gave the idea of an ex- 
quisitely sensitive, refined, and thoughtful nature. Nor was it an artifice or 
beautiful imposition of any kind. It only meant that Cynthia thought for the 
moment she had something to say, but found on trying that she had not. 

Mrs. Courcelles, too, was very tall, and indeed very like her daughter, al- 
though her nose was perhaps a little too large and her complexion was not 
now quite so white. Still her figure was so straight and youthful that at a dis- 
tance she might easily be taken for Cynthia. Many «a man had hastened his 
steps believing himself to be approaching the daugliter, until as he came near 
he found that she turned intothe mother. Decidedly Mrs. Courcelles ought to 
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have been an advantageous companion for Cynthia. Any suitor would have 
the opportunity of realizing exactly what Miss Cynthia would be like when 
matrouly and middle-aged, and the most fastidious could not complain of such 


a presence in a partner of say fifty. 

Miss Cynthia looked unutterable kindness at Linley, and at Linley’s hus- 
band, and allowed her hand to rest for just a little friendly sympathetic mo- 
ment in the hand of the latter, as who should say, ‘* I joy, oh, believe me, to see 
you happy.” Mrs. Courvelles was immensely kind, considerate, and patroniz- 
ing to Linley. 

“ We are such old acquaintances of Mr. Rochford—or at least Jam!” Mrs. 
Courcelles explained. ‘* My daughter can hardly be called an old acquaint- 
ance, She is, I should think, about your age. But she has known Mr. Roch- 
ford much longer than you have; and I knew him long before you were 
born.” 

* Our acquaintance—that of Mr. Rochford and myself—was not long cer- 
tainly,” said Linley smiling. ‘I suppose we must have had rather tropical 
natures.” 

“ You have lived in the tropics, I believe,” said Mrs. Courcelles, in the tone 
of one who was about to add, * I don’t say that it was your fault.” 

“Oh, no,” said Linley. ‘I never lived anywhere but in England and at 
Bonn on the Rhine.” 

“Indeed! I had an idea that you had lived principally in India, or the 
East, or somewhere of that kind—where women come to maturity more rapid- 
ly and are more energetic and—whiat shall I say? Vivid? Not that exactly, 
and yet perhaps that may convey the idea.” 

* This,” thought Linley to herself, highly amused and not in the least an- 
noyed, “is an evident suggestion that it was I who did all the love-making, and 
perhaps actually carried Mr. Rochford off!” 

* We were nearly all English girls at Bonn,” she said, “ and anything but 
vivid, [ am sorry to say. I fear we were all rather remarkable for stupidity.” 

* Not you, most certainly;" and Mrs. Courcelles smiled sweetly; * that 
could never apply to you. Oh, no. The woman who charmed Mr. Rochford 
could have had no stupidity about her. He was always so fastidious. Ie 
hardly ever saw a woman but he found some fault with her. IT used to ask 
him—only in jest of course, and using the freedom of an old friendship— 
whether he expected that the Tenth Muse or the Lost Pleiad would be brought 
on earth to marry him. I have heard friends of his say that they never knew 
him to give unqualified praise to any woman—except perhaps one. That of 
course—I need not say—was before he had seen you.” 

“Tt is the old story,” said Linley good-naturedly, “‘ of the girl and the 
sticks—the girl who rejected all the straight and shapely ones, and had to put 
up with a crooked little thing in the end.” 

Mrs. Courcelles smiled again. ‘ No one can call you crooked, I am sure. 
The perfection of figure, I think—for a lady who is not tall. I rather admire 
women who are not tall, and I believe a great many gentlemen have the same 
preference. Mr. Rochford, I remember—at least I think—was an admirer of 
height and stateliness; but he had not then seen what charm there can be in 
smaller proportions. My Cynthia's rapid growth was a great source of alarm 
to me and to Mr. Courcelles—my husband whom I have lost—when she was 
a child. She shot up like some tall and slender flower—a lily perhaps. When 
she was fourteen she was within an inch of her present height.” 
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“T never saw a finer figure than Miss Courcelles,” said Linley, “‘ or a more 
beautiful face.” 

«She is generally considered good-looking,” Mrs. Courcelles assented mod- 
estly. ‘Her portrait and mine—we are taken together—will probably be in 
the Academy this season. You will see it of course when you goto town. We 
shall not allow our names to appear, though. Have you ever had your por- 
trait done? No? Well, not yet, suppose. But Mr. Rochford will of course 
lave it done. <A low dress, I should say, with some kind of patterned silk— 
Violet or deep gray perliaps—and lace. That would become you, I should 
think. Cynthia and Lare in walking costume. I fancy that shows a tall figure 
to better advantage—I mean to less disadvantage.” 

This was all rather tiresome; and Mrs. Courcelles always talked (éte-d-téte. 
With four people in a room, and she being one of the company, there were al- 
ways two distinct groups. She now perhaps thought that she had talked long 
enough to Linley, or that Cynthia had talke:t long enough to Mr. Rochford; 
so she turned gracefully to him, and, if so rude and coarse an expression might 
possibly be used, shouldered Cynthia on to Linley. 

Linley did her best to converse with Miss Courcelles, but the effort was not 
successful or even satisfactory. Perhaps Cynthia was reserved with strangers ; 
an odd thing fora belle of a good many seasons, Linley thouglit to herself. 
But she certainly did not talk with Mrs. Rochford as she had talked with Mr. 
Rochford. With him she never ceased, and there was an expression of sweet 
deferential respect, or even homage, for his opinions and his utterances all the 
time of their conversation, which she naturally could not be expected to feel or 
exhibit toward a young woman—younger even than herself, and with whose 
merits and graces, whatever they might be, she was personally unacquainted, 
Linley liked her perhaps all the better for that. She thought a young woman 
like Miss Courcelles ought to look up with admiration and deference to a man 
of Mr. Rochford’s talents and position. 

“What a pretty contrast!” Mrs. Courcelles observed smilingly to Mr. 
Rochford, and pointing with her fan to Cynthia and his wife. 

It was a pretty contrast, and something more than pretty. Linley and 
Miss Cynthia sat in a recess near a window, so that the sunlight fell upon the 
group they made. The two young women were disposed by chance so that 
the spectators saw each to the best advantage. Cynthia's statue-like face was 
in profile; Linley, whose charm was all in eyes and expression, had her fall 
face turned to the lookers-on. Linley was animated and roused by the resolve 
to play the part of an agreeable hostess, and piqued a little by the exquisite 
immobility of Miss Courcelles. Her complexion was a little heightened, and 
in her eves and even eyebrows there was « half-aroused humorous expression 
which Rochford at once understood and hardly liked. Miss Cynthia’s parted 
lips wore the sweet, indulgent, sympathetic smile which she put on or took 
off as though it was a respirator. 

‘Your wife is very pretty—guite pretty, I think,’ Mrs. Courcelles said. 
**Ts she not pretty?” 

*T am not an impartial authority,” Rochford said rather sullenly, for he 
had an uncomfortible growing conviction that Linley was mentally making 
fun of the beautiful Cynthia. 

‘No, indeed. I don’t wonder now any longer, Iam sure. Though we did 
wonder a good deal at first. Of course we must, you know—the thing came 
so suddenly. But now that we have seen Mrs. Rochford we can easily under- 
stand.” 
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“ Mamma!” Cynthia said, having glanced through the window, “ Mr. Val- 
entine!” 

“So your friend Mr. Valentine is with you?” Mrs. Courcelles asked. “I 
thought be was in town.” 

«He only came down the day before yesterday. Valentine’ 
tlemau, who came lounging into the room with a sun-and-wind-browned face, 
and wearing a gray shooting-jacket—** Mrs. Courcelles has just been kindly 
asking for you.” 

Mr. Valentine did not, it must be owned, seem to Linley as if he were par- 
ticularly delighted with the presence of the ladies. 

“To see you in the country at such a time is an unexpected delight, Mrs. 
Courcelles,” he said. “ You bring us of course the latest news of the fashion- 
able world? Any marriages in high life? Are five-o clock teas in fashion yet? 
Is piety worn this season? How are all the dear dukes and the charming 
marquises—and do they drive the day-coaches yet? ” 

“But, Mr. Valentine, you ask me for news as if you had been months out 
of London! You only came down the day before yesterday, and I have been 
in the country—how long have we been in the country, Cynthia, my love? ’ 

* Three days, mamma.” 

“ Not longer, darling?” 

“T think not, mamma,” 

‘Let me see: Thursday, thisis? We left town on Monday. Yes, we may 


°—to that gen- 


call it three days; but it seems long.” 

Meanwhile Valentine had dropped the subject and betaken himself to the 
recess with Miss Courcelles and Linley. 

* Where did we meet last, Mr. Valentine?” Cynthia asked kindly. 

“Tn the Row, Miss Courcelles. You were good enough to salute me as 
you rode by on your beautiful bay. I was seated on a chair—rather, I should 
say, % seat—one of the wooden seats that you don’t pay for. I don’t care to 
pay a penny. A penny saved, Mrs. Rochford, is a penny earned—don’t they 
say? Well, T earned an honest penny that day, and virtue was rewarded, for 
I saw Miss Courcelles. She saluted me, although I sat on that wooden seat 
with an old lady from the country and a private soldier for chance companions. 
[had no right to expect such condescension, had I, Mrs. Rochford?” 

*“T don’t know why you talk so, Mr. Valentine,” Cynthia replied almost 
earnestly. ‘I am sure I don’t see any condescension; I never thought of 
anything of the kind.” 

“That makes it all the more graceful,” Valentine said gravely.‘ The 
noblest beings are least conscious of the descent when they kindly notice us 
common creatures. For anything you could have known to the contrary, the 
old lady on the seat might have been my aunt, and the soldier my cousin in 
the army.” 

“T know that you have no aunt, and if you had a cousin in the army he 
wouldn’t be a person of that class,” Miss Courcelles said decisively. 

“Thank you, Miss Courcelles. You have done me justice and restored 
my self-respect. It is something to know that one’s friends do not even sus- 
pect him of anything so discreditable. Might I give you a small hint of ad- 
vice in return?” 

Cynthia bent her head and smiled. 

* Twas only going to say that it seems to me—may I go on?—as if you 
oughtn't to have that bay horse.” 
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“Indeed? Why not, Mr. Valentine? ” 

“ Hardly becomes your complexion, I think. I have thought of it many 
times since; turned it over in my mind a great deal. You know I am a sort 
of half artist—sort of, you understand. Not for money—that of course you 
know; but I am fond of pictures; still more fond of living pictures.” 

“Then what would you have, Mr. Valentine?” 

“Gray, I think; or white perhaps; or even black, but certainly not bright 
bay.” 

* Mamma, do you hear what Mr. Valentine has been telling me?” 

“Yes, my love; very kind, lam sure. As a man of literary talent, and art, 
and that, Mr. Valentine ought to know. But I regret to say that Cynthia's bay 
is the only horse we have that a lady could ride. Do you ride much, Mrs. 
Rochford? ” 

**T don’t ride at all,” said Linley. “I have never learned.” She had been 
silent for some little time in her recess watching the whole group and listening 
in a half-puzzled way. She could see clearly enough that her husband was 
uncomfortable, and she assumed that he was terribly bored. She would have 
liked to go and stand beside hini and throw her arm over his shoulder, but 
something told her that he would not wish her to do so. Mr. Valentine seemed 
perfectly grave and earnest while he talked to Cynthia in what Linley thought 
so ridiculous a way. She did not quite understand things. For the first time 
since she had crossed the threshold of her home she had an odd sensation, as 
if she were only a stranger who had no business to be there. 

* But you will learn now? Mr. Rochford will teach you. Mr. Rochford 
taught Cynthia, and took great trouble with her—so kindly. You would look 
so well inthe Row! Don’t you love London, Mrs. Rochford?” 

“TT hardly know London —indeed, I might say I don’t know it at all. But 
I am quite prepared to love it.” 

* And you will have a nice house—such a very nice house! not one of those 
poky little places that they build now—unless one is a millionaire of course, 
and evn build a house for himself, like a Rothschild, or somebody of the kind.” 

* Mrs. Rochford will ask you both to come and pay us a long visit when 
we get settled in London,” said Rochford eagerly. ** You will ask our friends, 
Linley, and insist on their giving us the pleasure of a visit in town.” 

Cynthia smiled her brightest thanks. 

Linley of course hastened to offer her invitations, a little amused at the 
idea of her having a house of her own in London, and the power of inviting 
people there. 

“You wre so very kind!” Mrs. Courcelles replied. ‘* We shall be delighted, 
Iam sure. We cannot live in London now, Cynthia and I, and it is so pleas- 
ant to go there sometimes and see our friends.” 

The ladies presently took their leave. Both the gentlemen were assiduous 
in their attentions, but Mr. Valentine managed to secure to himself the pleas- 
ure of handing Miss Courcelles to the carriage. Linley watched them from 
the open window. She did not know that little Sinda stood near the steps to 
look at the ladies. 

** Who is that little creature?” Mrs. Courcelles asked, surveying the girl 
with curiosity. 

“Some protegée of my wife's,” Rochford answered coldly. ** A poor child 


from Dripdeanham whom she is going to bring up, I believe.” 
* A pretty child, too, but rather odd and bold, I think. Well, dear, you are 
very pretty. What are you looking at?” 
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“ At the lady,” Sinda said brusquely, pointing to Miss Courcelles. 

“You mustn’t point at people, child! That's my daughter. What do you 
think of her?” 

“T like her; she is so lovely. I want to be like that—tall and beautiful.” 

Mrs. Courcelles smiled and passed on to the carriage. 

This little episode Linley did not see. But when the carriage had driven 
off and the two gentlemen turned to reéuter the house, she saw Mr. Valentine 
throw his arm, in his boyish, familiar wi, , over Rochford’s shoulder, and burst 
into a laugh. 

“A divine creature!” Valentine exclaimed, as he entered the room and 
seated himself on the music stool with his back to the piano. 

** Miss Courcelles? She is a beautiful girl,” said Linley, assuming that the 
remark was addressed to her. ‘I never saw a finer presence.” 

“Ah, but her mind, her heart! There, Mrs. Rochford, you have her no- 
blest possessions! Beauty is but skin-deep. Flay the Venus herself and see 


what she will look like then.” 

“ What a hideous idea! please don’t pursue it.” 

“Just a little, only «a very little, for the sake of illustration. Thus, then, 
you see it would be possible to mar the beauty even of Miss Courcelles. Di- 
vested of skin, I suppose she would look like—well, Pll not pursue the idea. 
But no flaying process, [ warrant you, could reach that noble creature’s mind 


or heart.” 

“Tus she neither mind nor heart?” 

“The mind of a sparrow, the heart of a jellyfish. I know her, bless her!” 

“Why so angry with her? She can’t be so stupid as all that, for she told 
me that she had gone very far in mathematics. [ can’t explain how far.” 

“Oh, you have learned that already? Yes, she lived at one time with her 
uncle the Bishop, and he has a eraze for mathematics; and, look you, he has 
no child! My sweet Cynthia devoted herself to mathematics to please him. 
She used to rise at four in the morning in summer, and puzzle over them, and 
she did succeed in learning something. No; I was wrong in saying that she 
has the mind of a sparrow. That was rhetorical exaggeration. In her cold, 
dry way, she has a certain mastering faculty.” 

“Well, it does her some credit to have learned anything; and perhaps it 
was only done to please her uncle, without any view to his money.” 

‘Perhaps so. Let us be charitable, however, and suppose it was for the 
sake of the prospective money. Anyhow, it is her one accomplishment, and 
she is proud of it. She thinks it sets off her beauty by giving her a flavor of 
oddity.” 

“IT wonder you can be so ill-natured. I thought men were more magnan- 
imous.” . ; 

Mr. Rochford had been silent all this time. He had thrown himself, ac- 
cording to his fashion, on a sofa, and was lazily inhaling the perfume of a flow- 
er. But he now turned his head, and said, with the easy, good-natured smile 
which well became him : 

* Valentine can never forgive Miss Courcelles and her mother, Linley. He 
was muadly in love with her—with the daughter—and neither would listen to 
his love.” 

Valentine was not in the least disturbed by this attack. He laughed and 
said : 

‘Don’t believe all that, Mrs. Rochford. They did listen—both of them; 
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Cynthia with placidly attentive ear at first, when they assumed that I was a 
favorite of fortune like Louis; and even after they found out that I was noth- 
ing of the sort, they kept me on, thinking that the more attendants Cynthia 
had the better. But I soon found her out. Wouldn’t she have married Louis 
if he had only asked her?” 

‘Ts all this serious?’ Linley asked. 

“Tt was serious enough to me for a while. I really thought I was madly 
in love with the girl. 1 insisted to myself that there must be a soul hidden 
somewhere in that wonderful piece of mechanical symmetry. I didn’t know 
for a long time how tiresome she was; at least I wouldn’t admit it to myself. 
At last it was borne in upon me with a heavy wave of stupidity.” 

‘** Before your rejection, or after?” 

“Before, I assure you. I did ask her to marry me because I thought, 
after having made sucha fool of myself, I was bound to do that much. Of 
course I knew she wouldn’t have me, and she knew that I knew she wouldn't. 
It was a graceful ceremony only. We parted perfectly good friends. There’s 
nothing unkindly or bad about the girl. I think she rather likes me still. If 
she married a Prime Minister, I fancy she would get her husband to offer me a 
consulship, or something of the sort. Her mother doesn’t like me because she 
thinks I discouraged Rochford froni falling in love with Cynthia and propos- 
ing to her. So I did, and very proud of it lam. Think of her sitting in the 
seat of my Mrs. Rochford; think of her being called ‘Mrs. Rochford,’ and 
playing on that piano that the hands of my mother and my queen so often 
touched. Oh! I say—I beg pardon!” 

For, roused by the thought of such desecration, he had given the keys of 
the consecrated instrument a great bang, which made them rattle with «a med- 
ley of sudden, shattered, and discordant sounds. 


” 


“T hope you don’t object to my playing on that piano,” Linley said. ‘* You 
seem as if you were resolved that no one should ever play on it again, and that 
it must be broken.” 

**No, Mrs. Rochford,” said Valentine with perfect gravity; ‘I don’t object. 
You are in your right place when you play on it, for you are fond of my lazy 
lad here, and you can understand how to be his companion, and I can hand 
over my care of him to you with a light heart.” 

“But you yourself? Miss Courcelles surely has not blighted your whole 
existence?” 

“Not in the least. I was only twice in love. First when I was at school, 
with a girl in a cake shop. She had beautiful eyes. I saw poetry and heaven 
and what not in them. Even then I could not help observing that her lands 
were rather large and red; but I didn’t care. [ never ventured to speak to 
her except in the way of business, asking for cake, and all that. But I know I 
looked all my soul, and I am sure the girl used to laugh at me. She after- 
ward married a policeman. Such is life!” 

* Well, and you?” 

“By that time I had outgrown my love. The next was Miss Coureelles. 
That, too, I have survived. Now I have passed out of all that sort of thing, 
and don’t believe I have in me the capacity for any more of it. I have hung 
up my dripping garments. Mrs. Rochford, you know my history! Now tell 
me why you smile, and what you are thinking of?” 

“Oh, nothing in particul w—at least, nothing that T care to tell.” 

“But I do ask you. I am very curious to know. I shall ask Louis to ex- 
ert his authority and compel you.” 
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“ May I say it, Louis?” 

“If he likes to hear it, dear; if he insists. The responsibility be his if he 
hears anything that is not complimentary.” 

‘‘T don’t mind in the least. I prefer outspoken sincerity to anything. Mrs. 
Rochford, you smiled in a peculiar way when I said I Lad told my story. I 
should just like to know what you were thinking of.” 

“Well, then, you really won't be offended?” 

** Not in the least.” 

“T was only thinking what 2 great deal of talk you have.” 

Everybody laughed, and Mr. Valentine laughed the loudest of all. 

“T believe Lam rather fond of talking.” he said, “and Louis here isn’t. 
He is indolent and likes to be talked to. Iam glad you saw my weakness so 
soon, Mrs. Rochford, for now the worst is known and [ need not keep myself 
any longer under such restraint. I have already explained to you my theory, 
or rather I should say my discovery in morals: that the smaller weaknesses 
are all to be cherished and indulged. It is generally understood, I believe, 
that where mice are you don’t have rats.” 

“But Tam very fond of talking,” Linley pleaded pathetically. “ What am 
I to do?” 

* Talk to Louis all the time when I’m not here; talk to Miss Courcelles in 
London—you'll have opportunity enough. My most terrible rival is old Tux- 
ham. We have fearful struggles, each demanding and neither conceding la 
parole. Rochford sits and listens and laughs. I delight in arguing with old 
Tuxham and contradicting everything he says. But we are good friends for 
all that.” 

During the evening Linley was prevailed upon, against her better inclina- 
tions, to give her imitation of Mr. Platt and of Mrs. Platt, and of Mr. Tux- 
ham. Mr. Rochford was delighted and Valentine laughed heartily. Then, 
of her own accord, Mrs. Rochford favored her listeners with a wonderful imita- 
tion of Mrs. Courcelles’s accent and way of grandly giving out her words. 
This delighted Mr. Valentine much more than Rochford; and, as if she had 
not done enough for fame, Linley threw off a surprising piece of mimicry, 
wherein the sweet soft words of nothingness and the lip-parted smile of the 
divine Cynthia were faithfully reproduced. This unspeakably intensified the 
joy of Valentine; but Linley saw. with something like pain and self-reproach, 
an expression of dissatisfaction in the face of her master. 

“Oh, I feel ashamed of myself and all this folly!” she suddenly exclaimed, 
and she ran out of the room and showed herself no more there that night. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MR. TUXHAM’S INVITATION. 


One of Mr. Tuxham’s favorite topics, when he happened to be in a eom- 
plaining humor, was the dining system of modern life. He was always gird- 
ing at Rochford for his indulgence in eating, his varied food and wines, and 
his late hours. Rochford’s happy and easy kind of egotism took no offence at 
this. On the contrary, he was rather gratified, perhaps, to have his character 
and even his defects thus openly discussed. The subject was always interest- 
ing to him, and became only the more so when Linley spiritedly undertook 
his defence, and routed Mr. Tuxham utterly by making him angry. It amused 
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Rochford to see people angry, as the fighting or supposed fighting of spiders 
amused Spinoza. 

“You must come and dine with me, both of you,’ Mr. Tuxham exclaimed 
one day, “at my hour and after my principles, and ['ll show you when and 
how human beings ought to live.” 

“T thought you never ate or drank at all, Tuxham,” Valentine said. “I 
never saw you do either, and youalways gave us tounderstand that you never 
did.” 

“T venture to think that mine is the only healthy appetite in the company,” 
Mr. Tuxham replied—* except of course Mrs. Rochford’s. I don’t believe she 
has been driven to breakfast off absinthe and artichokes.” 

“Tcaneat anything,” said Valentine. “I never tried absinthe and arti- 
chokes, but I dare say I could do nicely with them.” 

“T haven't ever had anything of the sort for breakfast,” said Linley, “ and 
Iam very healthy; but I don’t think, Mr. Tuxham, I care to be held up as an 
illustration of asupreme capacity for breakfast-eating. I think T would rather 
you had described me—say, as the Tenth Muse (I am borrowing from Mrs. 
Courcelles), if you want to pay a compliment.” 

“ But I don’t, madam; and I think a good healthy appetite in a young 
woman is a great deal finer quality than any attribute of a muse. But the 
question is, will you all come and dine with me—in my house, on my princi- 
ples, after my fashion? ” 

‘In the cause of science and human progress,” said Valentine, “there are 
few dangers I would not brave. Tuxham, count on me—any day, any hour, 
while I am in this part of the world.” 

* Will you come, Rochford? ” 

“Well, you know I hate dining out——’ 

“ But this won't be dining out,” Valentine interposed. ‘It will probably 
take place at eight in the morning, and will consist of sawdust pudding, com- 
pounded by Tuxliam himself in a stone jar.” 

“Tt will be a dinner for a man, not for a male cook,” Tuxham replied. 

* Well,” Rochford said, bracing himself up for an effort, * IT am a little eu- 
rious about the experiment. Vil go, Tuxham, but dare not promise to eat. 
I'll look on; and Ill eat if I may venture, and see my way.” 

* Good! then there is our party.” 

Am not [to go, Mr. Tuxham?” said Linley. * After having complimented 
me, and me only, on a fine appetite, am I to be left with bare imagination of # 
feast? ” 

‘*No, my dear; [assumed of course that your husband would bring you if 
he thought fit. Iam of the old-fashioned patriarchal way of thinking; I re- 
gard the wife as the apanage of the husband. Rochford will bring you if he 
likes.” 

**Oh, pray bring me! 

“My dear,” said Rochford patting her hair, “ our friend Tuxham knows very 
well that I couldn't do without you.” 

* Not [; what do I know of your new-fashioned ways in London? I'm glad 
you are coming. Mrs. Rochford; because I don’t intend that any servant shall 
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* pleaded Linley; ‘* IT am very curious.” 


wait upon us at dinner. I hate to dine where servants are hanging about, 
and I shall want you to help me. Rochford is too indolent to do anything, 
and Valentine would only make a succession of blunders.” 

“You may count on my help,” Linley said; * I'll do all the waiting if you 
like ; I think I could be rather clever at that sort of thing.” 
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“The matter is settled then,” said Tuxham, “ except as to the day. When 
Bhiall that be?” 

“Are the preparations to be gigantic?” Valentine asked. ‘Is it to bea 
feast in the manner of the ancients? If so, we had better fix a day when the 
season is over and Rochford comes back from town.” 

“Two hours for preparation willsuffice. Iam not Lucullus nor Vitellius ; 
and I would not have such guests inside my doors if I knew them. Shall we 
say to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow? Oh, that’s sudden!” Valentine began. 

“ Let it be to-morrow,’ Rochford interposed. ‘If it is put off any longer, 
I shall have time to think over it, and shall lose courage perhaps. I detest 
even pleasures that hang over one in anticipation.” 

“To-morrow then it shall be.” 

“ And the hour?” Valentine asked. 

** Five o’clock.” 

“Now, why five? Why not healthily early, or agreeably late? ” 

“The day’s work of a rational and educated being, whatever it is, and 
supposing him to do any work,” said Tuxham, sardonically glancing at Valen- 
tine, who had put the question, “ought to be all over at five. Then he ought 
to dine for health, enjoyment, and rest.” 

* Five is a very good hour,” said Linley. 

“Tt is,’ Mr. Tuxham explained; ‘for then people have just tinfe to rest 
and think and talk after dinner, and go to bed at ten. No sensible person 
ought to be out of bed at ten.” 

“T hate sleeping,” Valentine observed; ‘it’s so stupid and senseless. I 
like to be awake and active, especially at night. Why, no fellow’s faculties 
ever begin to burn brightly until eight. I never get an idea worth the having 
until I hear the sable garments of the night sweeping through my marble 
halls.” 

* You'll never be like me at my time of life,” Tuxham said gravely 

“There's comfort yet,” Valentine placidly remarked. 

* As for Rochford, he ll never see my years.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tuxham, for shame!” Linley exclaimed, turning quite pale; 
“how can you say such things?” 

Rochford smiled with a kindly smile at her sudden emotion. Valentine 
steadily leaned his chin upon his hand, wherein he grasped his beard, and 
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looked curiously at both of them, as one might do who was sympathetic with 
the affections and sorrows of humanity, but had himself no concern in them. 

* Tuxham’s no prophet, Linley,” Rochford said, “as you will soon find 
out.” 

“My dear,” the elder man said rather softly, * I forgot you were here, or I 
should never have talked my nonsense. Besides, I might be Mr. Rocliford’s 
father, and your grandfather; and besides, [ dare say, you are romantic and 
girlish enough not to like the idea of seeing your husband turn into an old 
man. At your age the tragic is allowable. Nothing delights young people 
more than the contemplation of early death.” 

*“T don’t think so,” Linley said. ‘ Early death for one’s self, perhaps, but 
not for others.” 


” 


* Young people,” said Valentine dogmatically, “like thinking about early 


death because they are so simply egotistical, and fancy it a grand and romantic 
sort of thing to lie in some beautiful spot with all Nature and the world la- 
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menting for them. If they would only have the sense to picture all Nature 
and the world as not caring a farthing whether they lived or died—in fact, not 
even noticing or knowing when they were dead—we should hear a good deal 
less about the beauty of early death and the bounty of the gods.” 

“Oh, no; I don’t agree with you at all,” Linley interposed. 

“T used to think in that way, or fancy I thought so,” Valentine coolly went 
on, “ when I was young. Now I don't. Then I was egotistic, and called ego- 
tism sublimity of soul, and romance. No, I don’t like to think of a time com- 
ing when that sky will be as blue, and that water will flash, and the trees will 
wive, and the birds will sing, and, as the Ettrick Shepherd says in the 
‘Noctes,’ me no there to list—list—listen!” 

“I don't feel that,” Linley said emphatically, «I know I don’t. If I were 
dying, I should be glad to think—it would comfort me—that others were going 
to be happy in the sunlight when it had ceased to shine for me. It would still 
be a kind of living in the world, to know that one’s friends were happy 
there.” 

‘For Heaven’s sake,” Rochford broke in almost pettishly, ‘* let us not talk 
any more of old age and death! I hate gloom of that kind. Linley, my dear, 
that may be all very well for you with your twenty years and your health fit 
for the huntress Diana. Do have some consideration for your less fortunate 
elders, who know what it is to have their livers out of order.” Rochford had 
grown good-humvred again by the time he had approached the end of his lit- 
tle speech. 

“Your liver, I promise you, shall take no hurt by my dinner to-morrow,” 
suid Mr. Tuxham. ‘ But you would do better, Rochford, if you rose earlier, 
walked more, and ate less. Look at me! In years Iam sixty; in physique I 
am thirty. Come to-morrow and take a lesson Good morning, my dear; 
good morning, gentlemen.” 

Tuxham took his leave, and Linley went to her own little room feeling 
strangely dispirited and uncomfortable. The frequent allusions made by Tuxham 
to her husband’s indolent and epicurean habits always annoyed her. They 
seemed as if they must be intended to lower him in her eyes; and even to have 
thateffect. But to-day they came accompanied by more alarming suggestions. 
Was he really then an invalid? Was his life in danger; and was she to whom 
that life was so far more precious than her own not to be allowed to know of 
it? She suddenly saw Valentine pass her window lounging with a meerschaum 
in his mouth. She threw her hat on, went quickly out, and accosted him. He 
put down his pipe, and seemed a little astonished. 

“Mr. Valentine! I want to talk to you; I want to ask you a question. 
But first I wish to know whether you can give me a serious straightforward 
answer, without any badinage, and as if you were not talking toa child. If 
you can’t do this, or don't think me worth any seriousness, just say so.” 

She spoke with a certain warmth, to him not intelligible, to herself not ex- 
plained, but really meaning that she resented any levity, past and real, or only 
future and possible, on any subject connected with her husband's very name. 

* Perhaps you will tell me what the question is, Mrs. Rochford. That will 
be the easier way of testing my capacity to make you a wholesome answer.” 

*Is—is my hushand—your friend—in bad health? Is he in danger—of 
any kind? Does he need any care that I could give, and would if I only 
knew?” 

“Ts that all?” Valentine asked, looking greatly relieved. “TI can answer 
you quite seriously, Mrs. Rochford; but it wouldn’t be much amiss even if I 
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answered not seriously. There’s nothing particular the matter with Louis, 
except too much ease, constitutional indolence—too much of his own way—and 
the effects that come of these things.” 

“Thank God! Iam so relieved and happy, Mr. Valentine, and you will 
forgive me if I seemed a littleangry. I thought you were all a little too much 
given to levity.” 

“Tuxham has been alarming you? Well, Tuxham is always an alarmist; 


but at the same time he is a fine old fellow, too, who sees a long way into 
things " 





“There now, you alarm me again! There is some truth in what he was 
saying?” 

“No, no; there is no truth in it in that sense, as you look at it. Louis 
ought to be in as good health as any man in the world; but Tuxham of course 
sees that he is too apt to lead an unhealthy and indolent sort of life, and would 
like to quicken him out of it if he could, I should like it too; but you see I 
can’t accomplish it.” 

“Can nobody?” 

“Tf not you, then nobody.” 

“1? What can I do?” 

“Really, Mrs. Rochford, I can’t explain to you very clearly. But I think 
somehow you might influence him—pardon me if I speak rather frankly— 
more than you do. You seem to lead two lives in this house, and not one.” 

* But [ only do as he wishes me. He wouldn't like my teasing him to do 
this thing and that for his good even. He would come to think me tiresome 
and to wish me away. You can’t understand——” 

“How a woman feels? No; that is quite true. If I think it for the good 
of my friend that he siall take a certain course, I tell him so, without caring 
how it may affect me in his eyes. Iam thinking of him, not of myself.” 

“But you are only his friend; you are not his wife. It matters little to 
you; he is not all the world to you. If he is displeased with you, you go 
away and have other occupation and friends and your own life—until he finds 
that you were right, and welcomes you back again. But with me it is so dif- 
ferent! How could I exist for days and days under his displeasure? how 
could I endure to know that he thought my presence and my advice a plague? 
You talk of a man’s friendship! Iam talking of a woman’s love.” 

“T always thought « woman’s love was ever so much more unselfish than 
a@ man’s friendship,” Valentine said, apparently relapsing into his habitual 
manner; “ we read so in most novels, I think.” 

“Fancy being a dreary mentor to one’s husband—a tormentor!” said Lin- 
ley plaintively. ‘‘ Fancy his dreading one’s coming, turning instinctively 
away at the sound of one’s footfall. Do you want me to bear that fate, Mr. 
Valentine?” 

“T want you to doanything that is right,” he replied; and he stopped short 
in his walk and looked fixedly at her, with a severity in his expression of 
which she had not thought his face capable. ‘ Mrs. Rochford, there is one 
powerful tie between you and me. We are both attached in our ways to 
Louis. I see his faults—no, they are hardly fanlts—his weaknesses. J can't 
cure them, but I think you can. I didn’t approve of his marrying—I needn't 
tell you that; above all, I didn’t approve of his marrying so very young a 
woman as you are.” 

“T may be young, but I am not quite a fool; certainly Iam not a child,” 
said Linley. 
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“So I found out very soon. I saw that you had some sense and force of 
character.” 

“Thank you; I ought to be much obliged.” 

«“ And therefore I want you to exercise a closer and better influence over 
your husband. You must make him feel that he has a wife. Now you have 
brought this talk on yourself—don’t blame me! I tell you plainly that a wo- 
man who takes no real part in a man’s life, who uses no healthy influence over 
him, who takes no pains to strengthen him where she sees he is weak, 
and is afraid to do anything but to amuse him and make things seem pleasant 
—such a woman % 

“ Well, Mr. Valentine! go on, pray!” 

“She isn’t a man’s wife at all!” 

“No! what then is she?” 

«*She is—well, his slave, his toy—anything you like; but I don’t call her 
his wife.” 

Linley looked at him for a moment with the quick light of scorn and anger 
in her eyes. A little tempest of conflicting emotion swept through her; and 
then the quiet, well-disciplined independence of her soul reasserted itself. 

“T might be forgiven if I took offence at your words, Mr. Valentine,” she 
said; “ but I am unselfish enough to know that they were only spoken out of your 
affection for my husband, and that is everything with me, and I do see that 
there is some truth in what you say. Well, I will try to do better! There— 
I even thank you for what you have said.” 

He looked at her with a kind of surprise, and with a pained expression, as 
if he felt that he had not quite fairly judged her; and he was hastening to 
speak, when she smiled the kindliest, cheeriest smile she could summon up, 
and left him. That day was an era in Linley’s married life. That day she 
first shed lonely tears. But she came out strengthened and cheerful, re- 
solved to spread no needless cloud around her, and determined to try to be 
more truly and fully her husband’s wife. ‘* Except as his wife, to minister to 
” she said to herself, 
“Tam nothing else to them. I don’t suppose a woman can have a_ better 
destiny in life. Anyhow, I accept that as my destiny; and I will make the 
best of it.” 


him and do good for him, I am accounted as nothing, 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. TUXHAM’S DINNER PARTY. 


Mr. TuxHAM lived in a wind-blown cottage on the very top of a little hill. 
The front windows of the cottage looked on the sea. A little garden with a 
wooden paling divided it from the waste. The garden had a few flowers al- 
ready beginning to bloom, and one or two trees, their tops blown backward by 
the constant sea breezes. A narrow walk, neatly tiled off, led up to the low- 
browed porch, through which the abode of the veteran was entered. Some- 
times the door was opened by a woman, sometimes by a man, occasionally by 
a little boy, often by a little girl, and not uncommonly by the little boy and 
girl together. Tuxham, when he came to settle in the neighborhood, bought 
the cottage from the late Mrs. Rochford, and set to beautifying it after his own 
fashion. He intended to live a very solitary life, and as he preferred the at- 
tendance of women to that of men, he engaged the services of a very elderly 
dame, whose residence beneath his roof even Dripdeanham scandal could find 
no fault with. This old lady kept things in order, and prepared his meals for 
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him. But in time Mr. Tuxham began to observe that a bouncing young wo- 
man used to go in and out rather often, and gradually seemed to settle down 
und make the place her home. This was the daughter of his housekeeper, and 
Tuxham could not find it in his heart to raise any objection to her helping and 
keeping company with her widowed mother. But as he had stipulated for 
quiet and solitude, he thought it best became his dignity as master of the 
house not to see the unauthorized intruder. Therefore, even when she rushed 
against him in the dark passage, Tuxham persistently ignored the robust 
young woman. Nay, even when she actually brought him his breakfast with 
her own hands, her mother being otuerwise engaged, he would not admit that 
he was aware of any temporary change in the personnel of his attendance. At 
length the bouncing girl got married, and for a while disappeared. Tuxham 
longed to ask what had become of her, for now ber broad and smiling face had 
grown pleasant to him. But to inquire would have been to admit her exist- 
ence, her intrusion, and consequently the disregard of his authority, and there- 
fore he wisely abstained. It was not very long, however, before he encoun- 
tered her in the dark passage again, and she appeared to have resumed her 
old occupation. Where, Tuxham thought, ean the poor thing's husband be? 
Has he deserted her already? Is he dead? Where indeed was he but in. Tux- 
ham’s own kitchen, where he breakfasted, dined, and supped every day, being 
a wonderfully good-for-nothing, soft-heade |, idle fellow. For some time the 
new-comer made a show of going home every evening, but at last he too 
squatted quietly under Tuxham’s roof, and appointed himself gardener, thatch- 
er, paling-mender, boot-cleaner, etc., to the establishment, while occasionally 
doing a stroke of work here and there in Dripdeanham. Tuxham saw all this 
and opened the eyes of wonder, but was amused and bore it. At length the 
mother, poor old Mrs. Beverill, came to die, and Tuxham paid for the funeral, 
and first and finally recognized the established fact by saying bluntly to the 
daughter, * You keep her place; stay here as long as you like, all the lot of 
you.” The result of which was that the cottage at last held five inmates, and 
that the little boy and girl, born of the bouncing young woman and the soft- 
headed man, sometimes opened the door to visitors. 

This day, however, Tuxham himself opened the door for Mr. Rochford and 
Linley, who came in a light open carriage, Rochford not loving to walk any- 
where. Very pretty and bright looked Linley, with her cheek a little crim- 
soned and her hair a little blown by the wind, as she stepped lightly to the 
ground and was welcomed by her host. She stopped for a moment to look 
over the broad sea, and shaded her eyes from the sun. Rochford, who had 
descended with greater dignity and slowness, was instantly assailed rather 
than greeted by Mr. Tuxham. } 

«An honor beyond precedent for my poor abode,” said the latter, ‘to have 
the hermit of Epicureanism come from his favored home! Shall we not plant 
a tree, Rochford, to mark the occasion of your first condescending to dine out 
in this region? Iam not wrong, surely? This is your first venture? Mine is 
the honored roof?” 

“Well, Tuxham,” Rochford replied good-humoredly, “TI am doing more 
for you than you can be persuaded to do for me. You never will come to dine 
with me.” 

“Tl come in London,’ Tuxham said, **when I go up there next. As I 
can’t dine after my own fashion in town, [ suppose I might as well adopt 
yours. I shall save something at all events, and there’s a comfort in that. 
What are you looking at, my dear?” 
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“Only the sea, Mr. Tuxham,” Linley answered, turning round and ceasing 
to shade her eyes. 

“You are fond of the sea then? Rochford isn’t. THe has a schooner yacht 
here, and he never sails in her.” 

“But he is going to take me for a cruise round the south coast,” Linley 
said, always eager to defend her master when there seemed even the slightest 
imputation against him. 

*“ Ay, when? canst tell?” Tuxham observed. ‘Has he fixed the day?” 

** No, he leaves that to me.” 

“Yes, I dare say. Well he might leave you that prerogative. It won't 
much affect the result.” 

“Mr. 'Tuxham, you are a faithless, ill-omened, prophesying person!” said 
Linley; ‘and if you don’t repent I shall declare downright war against you. 
How can you look to-day over that sea and not get to think more highly of 
your fellow creatures, and above all, of my husband?” 

Tuxham laughed grimly. ‘“ That's just as good and logical moralizing as 
half the stuff we read and preach,” he said. ‘ Look at the sea—isn’t it grand? 
Listen to the birds—don't they sing prettily? Then why don’t you love your 
fellow creatures, and think everything is for the best?” 

“Meanwhile when is the solemn banquet coming off?” asked Rochford. 
“Tam rather curious to know whether I shall be able to eat any of it or not.” 

“The time hasn’t quite come,” said Tuxham, pulling out a huge chronom- 
eter, “and neither has Valentine. I ama little particular about him, because 
he and I are not the best of friends.” Then Tuxham gave his arm to Linley 
and led her into the cottage. 

It was not so small as it seemed to be from the outside, and the room 
where they were to dine looked almost spacious in its bareness. A round ta- 
ble covered with drapery of unimpeachable whiteness, a small side table, a 
few chairs, and an oaken bookease, made the only furniture of this room. 
There were no pictures or ornaments of any kind; no flowers in the window or 
on the chimney-piece; no mirrors. The walls were not papered, but painted 
alight cream color. The one great beauty and ornament of the room was 
the sea with its far-sparkling little waves seen through the open window. 

“What a vast collection of sticks!’ Linley said as they crossed the little 
hall, where the most remarkable object was a very forest of upright sticks 
and canes, arrayed in stands of bronze. 

** My trophies and relies,” Tuxham explained. “Ihave a weakness for col- 
lecting sticks. I bring from every place I visit and eare for an embodied 
memory ia the shape of a stick. That thick cane there I cut in the woods of 
Trinidad; that next to it grew in one of the South Sea islands. There’s a 
tough bit of hickory that flourished once in sight of Niagara, and another—there 
—is a branch of atulip tree that was draped with moss ina forest in South Car- 
olina. I cut a sapling from near Parnassus, and dried it into hardness; and 
see that wretched thing near it—that is one of the absurdities you buy, if you 
are silly enough, as I was, at Waterloo. There's a bit of blackthorn with 
which I once thrashed an impudent peer, and there’s a shillelagh that I saw 
holding its own in a Tipperary faction fight, and received as a gift from the 
hero of the day. There are lots of others that you wouldn't care about—I mean 
with memories of places that are only personal. But now that one, see—that’s 
a stick Rochford gave me. I get a stick from everybody I take a fancy to, as 
the lady in the ‘Arabian Nights’ got a ring from every one of her lovers. I 
always choose a stick when I go to take a stroll, according to the mood 
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Iam in. T summon up the memory I wish to have attending me, like a fa- 
miliar.” 

“Ought I to present you with a stick, then?’ Linley asked. “I am not 
much of a judge of sticks, but still— ” 

“You shall give me a stick before you leave this place this evening,” Tux- 
ham answered in high good humor. * I'll show you how and all about it. Se 
here comes our friend at last!” 

Mr. Rochford now lounged in with Valentine, the latter having his arm 
thrown over Rochford’s shoulder in his familiar, boyish way, and talking all 
the time. When greetings were interchanged, Mr. Tuxham led his guests 
into the room, having touched a little bell as he passed, to signify to his at- 
tendants that the dinner time and the company had arrived. Just as he was 
entering the room with Linley on his arm, he stopped and said: 

“But, I beg pardon—I had quite forgottea—you won't like to dine in 
your hat?” 

And he looked with an air of embarrassment at Linley’s pretty hat and 
feather. 

“Well, may I not leave it there?” Linley asked smiling, and pointing to 
the stand on which the hats of the gentlemen were already arrayed. 

“Certainly, my dear, if you like, if that will do,” the host said, partly re- 
lieved. ‘But I didn't know—I wasn t certain—you are the first woman who 
has ever dined here, and I was not sure whether some settling of hair might 
not be necessary. We haven't even a looking-glass within hail except up 
stairs.”’ 

** Don’t be distressed for me,” said Linley, taking off the formidable hat and 
throwing it on the hall table; ‘“*my hair never is or could be smooth, and it 
doesn’t matter in the least, Mr. Tuxham. Everybody must promise not to be 
critical.” 

* Then there is your place, with your face to the sea, since you love it so 
well. I shall sit next, and can look at you and the sea at once. I make no 
scruple about putting Rochford with his back to sea and wave, for he cares 
about neither; nor Valentine, because he sees so much of both that he can af- 
ford to do without the sight for once. ’ 

“T thought we were to recline on couches,” Valentine said, “and we are 
to sit upright on commonplace chairs! This is disappointing. We might al- 
most as well be in Belgravia. ’ 

* You will soon find out that you are not in Belgravia,’ Mr. Tuxham re- 
plied. 

Mr. Rochford looked rather weary already. Linley. glancing at him, feared 
that he was terribly bored, and she felt concerned for him., She enjoyed the 
whole thing: the novelty of this odd dinner party, the place, the open win- 
dows, the sea, the sky, the queer Bohemian unconventionality and freedom. 
Linley’s sunny and sensitive temperament was made to catch up every little 
breath and gleam of joy that might anywhere happen to float across the field 
of her life. But she was sorry for her husband, who of course could not be 
expected to find any pleasure in such trifling; and for the first time she felt 
positively comforted by the presence of Mr. Valentine, who had thrown himself 
entirely into the spirit of the thing, and seemed like an emancipated school-boy. 

Rochford brightened up into a kind of interest when the dinner a tually be- 
gan. Tle had a faint fond hope that something might come of it which would 
show him how to indulge at once an epicurean love of eating and impaired di- 
gestive power. He had ever a vague dream of a cheap and possible heroism 
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to be stirred up within his own breast, by the sight of some dishes at once 
Spartan in their simplicity and agreeable to the taste, which would enable him 
to forswear forevermore the ephemeral and fatal joys that are bought with 
dyspepsia. He came to Tuxham’s table as an uncertain Voltairean valetudi- 
narian mighs visit a holy well, ashamed to confess that in his heart there was 
a lurking hope of cure from its openly-contemned waters. 

The banquet had many difficulties outside itself to contend with. Rochford 
was too much in earnest about dinner; Valentine was too little in earnest. 
Tuxham had certain supposed principles of hygiene to expound and illustrate ; 
Rochford was in hope ef being instructed, even though only by a sort of incan- 
tation of which he was ashamed to acknowledge the force. Valentine did not 
care a rush whether the dinner was good or bad, illustrated a principle or did 
not, so long as he was allowed to talk when he liked and to fire off a joke at 
Tuxham. Linley only wanted the whole thing to be pleasant—like a sort of 
pienic. Each stage of the banquet only diminished Rochford’s dim and secret 
hope, and left him more and more blank and disappointed. Valentine some- 
times kept on talking on some totally different topic, while Mr. Tuxham was 
trying to explain the profound principle that lurked in this, that, or the other 
peculiarity of food or arrangement. No one but the host and Rochford took 
the affair seriously from the first; and not many moments had passed when 
Rochford had to acknowledge surely and sadly to himself, that the path of 
safety did not lie open for him, as for the Trojan hero, where he migiit least 
have expected it. 

Linley had offered her services as an attendant and assistant to the host 
from the first, but Mr. Tuxham announced with some pride that no such dis- 
turbance of her personal comfort and of her dignity as a guest would be 
needed. In fact Mr. Tuxham had arranged matters so that his own chair 
stood near the door, and between him and the door, almost at his elbow, was 
a little side table. The attendants, therefore, had not even to open the door, 
but merely to put the succeeding dishes on the side table and depart without 
saying a word. Then Tuxham acted as his own butler. The plan was admi- 
rable in many ways, but it was liable to the distinct disadvantage that when- 
ever the door was opened a wild draught swept throagh the room, which 
sported with the tablecloth as if it would whisk it off and carry it through the 
windows away out to the sea. 

“The beauty of this room.” Tuxham said in the tone of a lecturer, “ is its 
airiness. In a fashionable dining-room you are poisoned with heated and un- 
changed air, with the glow of lamps—perhaps even gas—and the scent of hot- 
house flowers. Every dinner eaten under such conditions is a nail driven into 
one’s coffin.” 

* You ought to drive a nail into that tablecloth,” suggested Valentine, ‘ or 
it will be away on the wings of the wandering breezes.” 

“You are afraid of the draught, I dare say. Nothing frightens young men 
like fresh air, in these days! Rochford is shuddering already! How different 
from his wife, who is able to enjoy it. Well, [ should be ashamed to look a 
woman in the face if T couldn’t stand a puff of spring air.” 

“T like it of all things,” said Valentine. ‘One feels exactly as if he were 
in a lighthouse. I expect to see a sea gull dashing in every now and then. 
We had better hold our plates, I think.” 

“You observe,” said Tuxham didactically, “each plate has a large glass 
and a small glass placed beside it. The little crowd of wine-glasses at an ordi- 
nary diuner table is a positive nuisance. Here we shall only have one kind of 
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drink each, and the two glasses are put merely because I couldn't tell before- 
hand which each of you might choose. We have excellent light claret, still 
better ale; best of all, clear spring water. Mrs. Rochford, what will you 
have?” 

“Tf I might have some claret and water 

“‘T don’t myself approve of spoiling the water, but you may have the priv- 
ilege. Rochford?” 

“Not any of the three for me, thank you. I think, Tuxham, I shall sim- 
ply look on and study how to dine hereafter. I may perhaps become a con- 
vert more easily that way.” 

“Tl try the beer,” said Valentine, “for it looks tempting. Is that all you 
have?” 

‘‘People would do better not to drink at meals at all,” said Tuxham. “I 
have made certain concessions, but I don’t want to go too far outside iay prin- 
ciples. Soup, Mrs. Rochford? Vegetable soup; nothing that is not at once 
light and nutritious—none of the stodgy puddle which your city people fatten 
on. Here's soup which Flora herself might have fed on.” 

“Tt’s very nice,” Linley said; “at least I think so.” 

** Doesn't it taste a little like boiled grass?” Valentine asked. 

“In a certain sense it is boiled grass. What could be purer, healthier, 
more nutritious than certain grasses?” 

“Is it part of your principle that it must be eaten lukewarm?” Valentine 
inquired. 

“It is, most certainly. Nothing can be worse for health and the nerves 
than the swallowing of heated soups.” 

Rochford shuddeyed. 

“‘T think it would be none the worse for a little salt,” said Linley mildly. 

“Tsn’t it exclusively composed of marigolds?” said Valentine. ‘ The v are 
pretty things, but a little tasteless, Tuxham.” 

“T never allow a morsel of salt to be put in anything served at my table,” 
Mr. Tuxham replied. “ Three-fourths of the ills of modern life, physical, men- 
tal, and moral, begin with the eating of salt. If I had a wife and children, 
they should never touch salt.” , 

Mr. Tuxham, meanwhile, swallowed his soup in considerable quantities, 
and with an «appearance of very keen relish. Nobody else was able to make 


” 


any decent pretence of liking it. Rochford became amused as he observed 
the heroic efforts of the other two guests. Valentine began talking about 
things in general. 

“A dish of beans comes next,’ Mr. Tuxham announced. ‘“ French beans, 
dried after a peculiar and special fashion, and cooked in milk, or rather in 
cream. These have all the substance and nutrition of the best flesh meat.” 

Linley tried the beans, but found them so utterly without taste that she 
could not make anything of them. Mr. Tuxham’s principal theory seemed to 
her to be the elimination of savor from everything. No sauce of any kind 
was on the table. 

“You don’t like my beans, madam?” the host said, fixing a stern eye 
upon her as he saw her falling back quietly upon bread. 

“Don’t you think they want taste, just a little?” she urged modestly. 

“The vice of all our modern living, madam, is the perpetual stimulation 
of the palate by taste. Iam endeavoring to return to the condition of the nat- 
ural human being. What does man require? Nutrition, to sustain and repair 
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his forces; not stimulus, to provoke him into eating when he really needs no 
food. The whole idea of my system is embodied in this dish of beans. Roch- 
ford, you must try some of this. Here you have the theory condensed.” 

Rochford shook his head. He knew it was of no use trying. The theory 
had not yet been developed by man that could persuade him to reorganize his 
life on the basis of boiled beans. 

Meanwhile Valentine’s beans had been standing untasted and almost un- 
noticed before him. He had suddenly struck some vein of paradox, and was 
delighting himself by working it out; and he listened with much impatience to 
Tuxham’s interruptions. 

“T think, on the whole,” he said at last, ‘I would rather dine with a gour- 
mand than with a dietetic reformer. The one fellow enjoys his dinner and 
lets me alone; the other can’t take care of his own health without preaching to 
me to take care of mine. My dear Tuxham, a great orator once exclaimed, 
‘Give me freedom or give me death!’ His sentiments are mine.” 

“But I want you to taste those beans,” Mr. Tuxham urged. ‘ Much de- 
pends on these.” 

Valentine reluctantly consented, and cautiously tasted the critical dish. 

“Well,” the host inquired, “have you nothing to say? I insist upon it, as 
a scientific man, that these beans are sufficient for the staple food of the future 
human being. They have the finest and most sustaining qualities of the very 
best flesh meat, without any of its detrimental properties.” 

“Not bad,” Valentine said. ‘Good sort of thing, I should say, to take on 
a hunting excursion on the American prairies, or some such place. They 
would last a long time, and might defy climate and changes of weather, I sup- 
pose.” 

Linley, being really hungry, had resolutely settled down to bread and claret- 
and-water. Luckily, however, some slices of delicate and well-roasted mut- 
ton intervened at this period of the feast. Tuxham introduced these under 
protest. ‘I don’t approve,” Tuxham gloomily explained, “ of a dinner which 
consists wholly of vegetables. A little flesh meat, mutton or venison, care- 
fully roasted—wisely, but not too well roasted—lends a certain force and con- 
sistency to the feast. Rochford, will you not try?” 

“Thanks. I think I'll have just a little and a glass of claret. This seems a 
degree more reasonable, Tuxham.” 

Rochford began hopefully, but the nutton was not done after his fancy, and 
he put down his knife and fork with something like a sigh. To Linley and 
Valentine the mutton was welcome, but there was not much of it. 

“TIow I love to look at that sea!” Linley said after a pause. ‘Its sound 
is better than music.” 

“The praises of music,” Valentine declared, “are, on the whole, exagge- 
rated.” 

“‘How can you say so—you who seem to love music so much?” 

“Of course I love it. Iam one of its adorers. But in my sober moods, 
when not under the spell of the enchantress, I can see how we overpraise her. 
People say music has the fullest power of expression. Don’t believe it. The 
highest and quickest way of speaking to our memories, hearts, and so forth, is 
not through the ear, but through the nostrils. The chance breath of a flower 
will sometimes bring back all the scenes and memories of half a dozen years 
of youth. The perfume of one particular flower the other day, as I passed 
along a street in London, kept me in the fairyland of memory for a whole 
day. Piff ! puff! and London for the time ceased to exist.” 
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“There is some truth in that,” said Linley—* of the flower, I mean; but 
why disparage the music?” 

“TI don’t care about music,” Mr. Tuxham said; “it spoils interchange of 
ideas. But I never supposed that anybody really cared for it any more than I 
do. I thought it was a sort of thing that people said—about the liking for music 
and all that—like the ‘ Hope you're well,’ and ‘ Glad to see you.’ ” 

“It belongs to a certain age,” Rochford remarked. ‘ We grow out of it. 
I rather think I was fond of music once.” 

“But you always say you like me to sing to you,” Linley said, surprised. 

“So Ido, my dear. The dreamy effect is very soothing after dinner.” 

“Sends him to sleep,” grumbled Tuxham. ‘ Now, madam, are you not 
proud of the effect of your skill? What it is to have a wife!” 

“Talking of after dinner, are we supposed to be after dinner?” Mr. Val- 
entine asked. ‘Is the feast over, Tuxlham? are there not even pippins and 
cheese to come?” 

“Dried apples,” said the host, “are the only fruits I reeommend, except, of 
course, the fresh fruits in the season, if we can ever be said to have any fruit 
season in this climate.” 

“Then, in fact, it comes to this, that for those who don’t care about dried 


apples, the dinner is over?” 
“Of course it is over. What could any rational creature, who cared for 
nerves, brain, and digestion, desire beyond vegetable soup, beans, roast mut- 


ton, and claret?” 

“That is then your model dinner? ” 

“Tam proud to say that it is.” 

“T think I should like a dried apple, Mr. Tuxham,” said Linley, partly be- 
cause she wished to like everything, and partly because she was still rather 
hungry. But when the dried apples came, Linley found she might as well 
strive to eat shoe-leather. Mr. Tuxham devoured everything with the air of 
entire satisfaction, and when he had finished his meal poured himself a glass 
of water and drank it with the remark that wise people seldom drank any- 
thing during a meal, and only took water or other fluid when the meal was 
over. 

Undoubtedly a sort of gloom had settled on the company. 

* Now, then,” the host asked peremptorily, “I hope you all liked my style 
of dinner?” 

“Well,” Valentine replied, ‘speaking for myself, I don’t know, Tuxham, 
that it is a particularly bad style of dinner. I expected worse. You made too 
great a flourish of trumpets about it, my good fellow. I expected something 
extraordinary. It was a little eccentric as a dinner, but not eccentric enough 
to ask a fellow to. If you hadu’t made such a talk about it, I think T should 
have gone through the whole thing, from the groundsel broth, or whatever it 
was, down to the little preparations in wash leather that Mrs. Rochford has 
been so good-naturedly trying to eat, without noticing anything in particular.” 

“[T don’t think [ should have noticed anything either,” Linley said, laugh- 
ing. “TI think it was a nice dinner; but I should have liked anything with 
those open windows and that sea!” 

“ What pleasure you all lose,” Rochford observed with a melancholy smile; 
“you creatures of imperfect sense and maimed capacity, who don’t know a 
good dinner from an inferior one. T don’t mean anything personal to your en- 
tertainment, Tuxh-am, for of course I don’t call that sort of thing a dinner at all. 
But « nature that cannot appreciate the harmony, the artistic beauty and pro- 
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priety of a really good dinner, is much worse off than that which has no sense 
of music or color.” 

“Now, I like to be one thing or the other,” Valentine broke in; “ either 
you, Rochford, with whom dinner is an art, or myself, with whom it is a means 
of satisfying hunger. But to be like Tuxham, pestered with theories and fads 
about health, and further tormented by a longing to be eccentric, I consider 
an intolerable condition of things. My dear Tuxham, your dinner would have 
been well enough if you hadn’t made it a dead failure by too much of the puff 
preliminary. You led us to expect audacious eccentricity, and you set us down 
to mere commonplace, sir—commonplace! Ive devised for myself many 
times in town dinners a dozen times more absurd, and I never gave myself 
airs or made a bawling about it. Why will you set up for being eccentric, my 
venerable friend, if you don t carry the thing properly out?” 

“Oh hush, pray!” pleaded Linley, observing that Tuxham’s eyes were be- 
ginning to flame. 

“IT don’t mind him, madam,” Tuxham said in tones that were surcharged 
with wrath. “I don’t mind him. He knows that I never affect anything, 
and he knows that if there is anything I especially hate, it is to be thought ec- 
centric.” 

“My dear Tuxham, I never meant to annoy you, or make you angry.” 

“Am Langry, sir? Angry? What right have you to think me angry?” 

“Well, I don’t say that I do, but a superficial observer perhaps might——” 

“Only a very superficial observer then,” said peace-making Linley, break- 
ing in upon the dispute, although she felt with a certain sense of shame that 
her husband rather enjoyed it. ** Meanwhile, Mr. Tuxham, might I beg for a 
glass of water?” 

Linley knew that the glasses were all removed, that the host had no bell in 
the room, and that therefore he would have to go into the hall to summon one 
of the servants. By this diversion she hoped to break up the discourse alto- 
gether. 

“T think it is very unfair to vex Mr. Tuxham,” she said, the moment he 
had gone. ‘ Very unfair; he is a kind, good man.” 

“He is a good old fellow,” said Valentine coolly, “but I can’t always 
stand his affectation of originality. I hate affectation of all kinds.” 

“Still, as we are in his house, I think we ought to affect good manners 
even if we have them not,” Linley said emphatically. 

Rochford looked up surprised; Mr. Valentine colored deeply. Linley felt 
her heart beat, but she had spoken, and meant to stand by her speech. 

“My dear Linley,’ Rochford said, * you bardiy seer to have considered 
the meaning of your words » 

“Tam afraid the meaning is only too cica, and te> just,” Valentine said 
cheerily. ‘ Mrs. Rochford, we have got into a bac and selfish habit here of 
indulging our various humors and whims of speech too much, and I am hear- 
tily glad there is some one at last to rebuke us. Look here, Tuxham,” to the 
host, who just came in, “I fear I have been talking rudely. Mrs. Rochford 
tells me so——” 

“T don’t think I told you so in particular I meant to include the three.’ 

“Tf so, Tuxham, I am sorry for it, and I ask you to accept my apology.” 

Tuxham smiled cordially, and held out his long, lean hand. 

“We all mean nothing down here, my dear,” le said to Mrs. Rochford. 
“We get into rough, odd, provincial ways, and gird at each other to pass the 


’ 
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2 
time. You will teach us better habits, I hope. What are you looking for, 
Rochford? ” 

“The carriage has come,” said Rochford, leaning indolently out of the 
window. ‘I ordered it for this hour.” 

“So soon? and I haven’t made a convert of you to my mode of dietary!” 

“T fear Lam « hardened sinner, Tuxham, and [ must try to corrupt you if 
Iecan. Now, Linley, my dear.” 

Mr. Rochford’s leave-taking was not very ceremonious. Nobody seemed 
to mind, however. Mr. Tuxham gave Linley his arm, with grand, antique 
dignity, to conduct her to the carriage. 

“Will you not come with us?” Linley said to Valentine. She was feeling 
a little penitent. 

“Thank you, no. Iam going to have a ramble with Tuxham—if he will 
come, or alone if he won’t—aloug the shore. One doesn’t often see such a 


sunset in England. ’ ~ 
Linley wished in her heart that she might have a ramble alone along the 

shore. The sea trembled in the suniight, and the whole atmosphere was full 

of ecstasy. She felt, too, something like a chilly little shiver, for she thought 


she had displeased her master. 

When they reached the little garden, Tuxham said, * You have forgotten 
something, Mrs. Rochford. My tribute—my embodied memory!” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” said Linley, “the stick. But where am I to get it?” 

“ Here, of course. Now look here, this cherry tree. I will pull down this 
branch for you, and you shall cut it off Then I'll shape it to suit my own fancy 
afterward, but it will be your gift all the same. You want a knife? Here— 
but no, I won't lend you mine. A knife cuts love, they say, and I want you to 
be always very fond of me. Rochford won’t refuse to allow you, I know.” 

* But, Mr. Tuxham, a philosopher like you to care for silly old proverbs! 
Do lend me your penknife.” 

“Not I. Silly old proverbs are as likely to be right as anything else, so far 
as I can see.” 

‘Mr. Valentine doesn’t believe in such stuff, I know. He'll lend me a 
knife.” 

Mr. Valentine produced his weapon, and with it Linley hacked and hewed 
stoutly at the branch till it gave way. Then, with a face which the exercise 
had somewhat caused to blush, she turned to her host and presented the me- 
morial, and was eager to escape. 

“Tt shall be a relic,” said Tuxham gravely, ‘and shall accompany me 
when I walk in the dark, melancholy evenings of autumn.” 

“What a gloomy association! Why should ny memorial accompany you 
then?” 

“ Because then I shall want some reminder of sunshine and freshness and 
spring.” 

«Come, now, that’s very pretty and complimentary,” said Linley. “No 
another word or syllable, Mr. Tuxham, I beg of you. Don’t spoil that dainty 
little compliment.” 

Thus talking lightly she got into the carriage, and Rochford, who had been 
exchanging «a word or two with Valentine, took his place beside her. She 
was far from feeling as merry as her words would have pictured her. There 
Was an expression on Rochford’s face which chilled her, and which she scarce- 
ly seemed to und -rstand. She was glad when the carriage bore them from 
Mr. Tuxham’s door. 
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«Did I speak too rudely, Louis dear? ’ she asked earnestly, as the carriage 
bore them away, for she really only wished to be set right. “I didn’t think 
of it, and it seemed a pity to vex that kind old man; but I know now you didn’t 
like me to speak in that way.” ’ 

**] don’t like scenes of any kind, Linley 

« But, my Louis—scenes? There surely wasn’t any scene.” 

“Something like it, I think. I detest all that sort of thing, Linley. I dis- 
like women taking on themselves to prescribe laws of bearing; and you are 
rather too young, my dear, for such undertakings. I wish I hadn't been fool- 
ish enough to go there at all. The whole thing was disagreeable and uncom- 
fortable.” 

Then Rochford lapsed into silence, and though Linley started many topics, 
she could not succeed in bringing from him any more than polite assent or 
acknowledgment in the fewest available syllables. After a while, and when 
she had resisted with heroic sense of duty the distressing conviction, she had 
to admit the knowledge that her master was out of humor and sullen. She 
had seen that sort of thing often with some of the girls at Bonn, and had won- 
dered at it, and felt half grieved, half contemptuous; but she no more sup- 
posed that mature men of culture and talents were liable to such a pitiable lit- 
tle complaint, than she supposed that they were hysterical or afraid of spiders. 
Yet there was her handsome, gifted, heroic master, unmistakably out of hu- 
mor, and simply sulky. Alas! it is hard to sustain one’s hero-worship through 
its smaller trials. For Linley that evening the very sunset and the sea liad 
lost their charm. 

To do Rochford justice, however, it must be owned that the mood did 
not last long. The cook seemed to have made amends in the dinner for all 
the vexations of the day, and ler master’s handsome face beamed with sunny 
satisfaction as he enjoyed each course and expatiated upon it. To Linley this 
eight o’clock feast was a mere pageant, for whatever the defects of the Tux- 
ham dinner, she had been able to eat enough of it to render a second dinner 
impossible. But she did all she could to seem appreciative of everything that 
her master liked, and at last even Rochford saw her efforts at gastronomy, and 





smiled. 

“You dear child,” he said, “I know you are trying to please me by affect- 
ing to like your dinner, and I see that you can’t touch a morsel. You are the 
best of creatures, Linley, but you can’t acquire that sort of taste, and you are 
better without it. I am afraid you will think men are sadly unromantic and 
unheroic creatures, Linley. Confess that in your poetic days, on the banks of 
the Rhine, you never dreamed of being wooed by a Roland who was fond of a 
good dinner.” 

“Girls are always ridiculous, but I think I had less of romantie dreamings 
than some of the others. I was rather busy, perhaps. My romance began 
with my marriage.” 

«But come, now, confess: is not the romance—no matter when it began— 
a little disturbed by the hero's appreciation of his dinner?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; we take that as an unimportant detail. Achilles seems 
to enjoy his dinner remarkably well in the Iliad.” 

“So he does,” said Rochford contentedly. ‘ Well, Linley, if you were a 
man, you would find a time come round when a good dinner would seem bet- 
ter than any dream. Although—I don’t know—Valentine cares no more for 
what he eats than you do.” 
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y er bodily infirmities will disqualify men and women otherwise well en- 

dowed for making an agreeable figure among their fellows, seems an 
obvious truism; yet it is not the most salient or the most serious defects that 
disqualify the most. The blind may be excellent musicians, the lame—para- 
doxical as it sounds—very fair dancers; men whose physical beauty has been 
destroyed by fearful accidents, have overcome the repulsive effect of their 
faces by the charms of their conversation. Very often the impediment gives 
no outward sign of its presence; very often also it is something not precisely 
adapted to furnish a subject of polite conversation. Fancy a young woman, 
witty and wealthy, handsome and fond of society, and—subject to a chronic 
complaint of the kind that Swift would have been delighted to describe in his 
most disagreeable verse, and to which the more prudent writer of our own 
day scarcely dares allude. It not unfrequently happens that meanness, mis- 
anthropy, half a dozen false reasons, are currently assigned for the non-per- 
formance of some ordinary social duty, when the real cause is an unsoundness 
of the not-to-be-talked-about sort. 

Even a defect which involves no personal suffering, and can only be ex- 
hibited in its results, may be a great social drawback. Everybody knows that 
a successful portrait-painter must have what is called a good eye for like- 
nesses, must readily discriminate the peculiarities of different faces and re- 
cognize them at once. But everybody has not observed that the want of this 
quality may be so marked as to interfere seriously with a man’s social com- 
fort and success. A person may find it as difficult to remember the majority 
of the faces which he meets in society, as he would find it, if not musical, to 
remember the greater part of the music which he hears. Either these faces 
present an entire blank to him when they meet his face again, or they make a 
dubious and frequently incorrect impression. He is, therefore, in constant 
risk of confounding different people together, and thus giving great offence. 
For, as a general rule, no man or woman likes to be mistaken for any other 
man or woman. Of course, like most general rules, this one has an excep- 
tion, comprising asmall class of persons. The reacer of Thackeray will recol- 
lect the fat man at Mrs. Perkins’s ball ‘“* who dresses after Beaumorris.” 
There are persons who try to make themselves the doubles of certain models 
whom they admire, and these are naturally flattered if taken for their idols. 
But this class is small, and almost entirely confined (I believe) to the male 
sex. Generally the mistaken party is offended. And though the mistaker’s 
defect is purely physical, as purely as if he were very near-sighted, it is so 
little known as generally to be confounded with a mental defect—absence of 
mind or inattention. So that if the face-forgetter has any tendency to ab- 
sent-mindedness, nay, if he belongs to a profession the members of which are 
supposed to have this tendeney more than other people (say, if he is an author 
or x professor), he will be suspected of star-gazing when he ought to be at- 
tending to the ordinary social courtesies. To be sure, experience may give a 
man tact enough to avoid the appearance of not knowing his unknown inter- 
locutor, and the ordinary banalities of fashionable conversation may save him 
from committing himself. 
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Even little inklings of adventure, touch-and-go escapes, happen in this 
way. Sometimes your face betrays you, and when you think all is going on 
smoothly, suddenly your friend horrifies you with the exclamation, * I see you 
haven't the least idea of who Iam.” Once I dined with « gentleman whose 
name I did not know. It happened in this wise. I had gone, more on busi- 
ness than for pleasure, to pass a few days at a fashionable watering-place. 
Soon after my arrival I was accosted by name. Who the speaker could be I 
had not the remotest idea, except that he appeared to be “all right.” There was 
nothing about him which recalled the reporter or the gambler—the most dan- 
gerous characters in such localities. At that happy time we had no “ring,” 
and my ways of life had never brought me into contact with any lobbyists, 
State or federal. In fine, he seemed to be a gentleman of *“ our set;” I took 
it for granted that he was, and teok my chance of finding out who he was. 
By-and-by he informed me that, being in mourning, and for other reasons, he 
dined in his own rooms; it was just about dinner time; would I join him? 
There was no excuse or indeed particular reason for not accepting; I accepted. 
It was soon manifest that my host had no objection to hear himself talk; this 
propensity of course I encouraged, and rather set myself to draw him out. So 
he rattled on agreeably enough, for like Ulysses (not the President) he had 
seen the cities and observed the manners of many nations; but not a word did 
he drop which helped me to determine his identity. At length, when we had 
reached our fruit and were leisurely sipping a bottle of good Bordeaux, he 
fell into the dramatic while relating a discussion which he had held with an 
English tourist: 

***' Thompson,’ says I,” and so on and so on. 

“+ But, Vanderlyn,’” saysshe, et cetera, et cetera. 

With the name the whole man came to me at onee. I had known him and 
his family by reputation for years, but we had only met before on one occa- 
sion. To be sure, it was a pretty long occasion, a sea voyage which lasted a 
fortnight; but I had always seen him in rongh attire and a cap and long 
beard, so that his ** store clothes” and shaved face were a perfect disguise 
and puzzle to me. We have often dined together since, but I fear he has 
never found me again so good a listener, and I never see him without think- 
ing of that mysterious prandiation. 

When a man has the painter’s faculty of recollecting faces, and with ita 
quick and retentive memory of, small facts, the combination gives him great 
social power. This was Macaulay's case. He never forgot the face of a man 
whom he had met in society, and with the face he remembered all the 
salient facts connected with the owner of it. Few things are more flattering 
to an ordinary mortal than being thoroughly remembered by a great lion with 
whom he has perhaps had a brief interview several years before. I doubt if 
this faculty exists to any great extent among our public men; indeed, I have 
often been surprised at the absence of it. A Russian baron of the true divine- 
right school once maintained to me that this was an effect of republican in- 
stitutions, or, What came to the same thing, that the opposite was a result of 
monarchical institutions. He said that kings and princes were obliged to see 
a great many persons, wherefore Providence had conferred on them various 
means of being gracious to those persons, of which prompt recognition was 
one. This reasoning might have had more weight with me had it not been 
called out by an anecdote which I was relating to show the weakness of a cer- 
tain king on this very point, but which my baron quietly accepted as an illus- 
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tration of the monareh’s capacity. Seriously, I believe the ability to be phy- 
sically rather than mentally (or morally) grounded, and it would be so useful to 
our politicians that we cannot suppose them neglecting it were it to be acquired 
by study and practice. Nor can we see why our * institutions ” should dis- 
countenance its acquisition, unless we assume them to be radically hostile to 
every possible form of politeness or anything resembling politeness. Tere it 
may not be irrelevant to remark that, although portrait-painting has always 
been, for obvious reasons, one of our most popular and lucrative branches of 
art, we have not many good portrait-painters and very few even tolerable car- 
icaturists. Another and more plausible reason assigned is, that our public 
characters see a great many more men than any European potentate or states- 
man does. Allowing this to be true, we may ask if the painter or caricaturist 
is bewildered, or if he is not rather inspired, by number and variety of faces. 
Still it may be that a continual swarm of strange countenances will so fatigue 
the attention as to prevent its exercise till the strangers are really no longer 
seen, in the full and proper sense of the word, and of course cannot be remem- 
bered. 

A slight constitutional infirmity or delicacy, not hindering a man from the 
pursuit of his ordinary work or exercise, may prove a clog on him in fashion- 
able society, just where it might be supposed of the least consequence. He 
may have weak lungs or a sensitive throat—no actual disease, but symptoms 
and dangers. He is not hindered from walking or riding, if well wrapped 
up, but through all the cold season he incurs some risk by uncovering his chest 
and wearing « low waistcoat even in the house. He must therefore either 
peril his health when he goes to dinners and evening parties, or must wear a 
sort of half dress, with a morning waistcoat and cravat. And of course all 
this applies in a greater degree to 2 woman, subject to our barbarous style of 
full dress. If she even puts on a lace cape habitually, she is apt to be deemed 
prudish, or accused (fearful charge!) of having bad shoulders. 

The reader may smile at so much importance being given to a necktie, but 
the cravat ever since Brummel has been an institution, especially in England. 
There are some queer stories anent English cravats. One which I believe 
to be literally true has * Historicus” Harcourt for its hero. I cannot but 
think Mr. Harcourt (unless he has greatly changed within twelve years) 
very unjustly qualified asa bore. But despite his gifts of person and mind, 
he may very well have been a disagreeable man in certain circles; he was 
always arrogant and, as Cantabs say, bamptious, and at times boldly unconven- 
tional. Early in his career he met with some great moral chill. I forget 
whether his offers had been rejected by a young lady or a parliamentary con- 
stituency; at any rate he was terribly disgusted with the world, and longed to 
find something like the boots of Bombastes. At last the idea struck him. He 
was invited to a soirée at some great lady’s where the Queen was expected to 
appear, and in fact did appear. Tlarcourt appeared also—in a black tie. 
London society trembled to its base. The * Morning Post” fulminated an 
article on the decline of morals and manners as exemplified by the intrusion 
of black cravats into the presence of royalty. Everybody declared Vernon 
Harcourt * odd,’ an expression which means a good deal in an Englislman’s 
mouth, and is generally applied to eccentric gentlemen who jump out of win- 
dows after cutting their wives’ throats. But there was no de lunatico inqui- 
rendo writ issued upon the future Historicus; on the contrary, he had made 
a hit and become a lion. 
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Yes, the English are particular about cravats. It isthe rule that no one 
can be admitted to any part of Her Majesty’s opera house except in full dress, 
which would rigidly imply a white cravat, though I am not absolutely certain 
that black ties are excluded; but any speck of color on a man is as strictly 
prohibited as a bonnet on a lady’s head would be. A French gentleman once 
presented himself at the pit entrance. His dress coat and black trousers and 
waistcoat and gants de beurre frais were all en régle, but his embroidered 
cravat showed «a minute flower of some color. ‘Can't come in, sir.” ** Why 
not?’’ “ Not full dress.” Mr. Gaul let off some mild ejaculations, and re- 
quested to know how and why he was not in full dress. ‘ Colored cravat, 
sir.” The ready-witted Parisian retired to a corner of the lobby, whipped 
off the offending article, extemporized a white tie with his pocket handker- 
chief, and walked in triumphant. 

Returning from this digression, let us look back to what was said at the 
outset, namely, that very obvious and grave physical defects might not prove 
social disqualifications. Analogous to this is the fact that confirmed invalids 
may enjoy a great deal of society. The only question is, what kind of society? 
And we may answer, almost any kind except that of the ball-room; anything 
indoors which does not demand late hours or being continually on one’s feet. 
Unless suffering in the throat or lungs, the invalid’s conversational powers are 
unimpaired. This is obvious enough, but some persons would hardly asso- 
ciate the ideas of weak health and good living. Yet they often go together. 
Many invalids, especially elderly invalids, absolutely reguire the best eating 
and drinking they can get. Others, though obliged to practise discretion, enjoy 
very much the things which they can take in the limited quantities allowed 
them. And thus you will find persons who are hardly able to walk from the 
earriage into the house, bat once comfortably seated in the house are the most 
genial and entertaining of guests. The formal dinner party, however, with 
its extreme length and its dangers of overheated rooms and stupid neighbors, 
is apt to be too fatiguing; afternoon receptions, with informal collations always 
ready, are the great delight of the valetudinarian. Not that they were in- 
vented expressly for this class; they are the refuge of all those who like so- 
ciety, but do not regard society as made up of perpetual dancing, with rare 
interludes of amateur music. In our hideous winters, when outdoor recrea- 
tion is almost impossible for weeks together, these receptions supply the place 
of exercise by the mental fillip they give; just as a man whom some accident 
has shut up in the house by himself all day will find his appetite for dinner 
better if he has studied or written or used his mind in some way, than if he has 
lounged vaguely about and read newspapers. And the light refreshments ap- 
propriate to the oecasion—a biscuit, a sandwich, a cup of Lowillon, a glass of 
sherry, a plate of galantine—are not of a nature to disturb digestion or interfere 
with the subsequent enjoyment of dinner. The difficulty at first was to find 
men enough; but fortunately the slaves of the counting-house and the dane- 
ing machines do not absorb between them all the male material, and the op- 
portunity soon developed (as it always does) much that had before existed in 
a latent state. 

The introduction of day receptions into the fashionable programme was a 
very positive step in American civilization. Of course the practice may be 
abused, like everything else. It is abused at Washington, but only by official 
people, through official necessities. 

Some innocent and sanguine person, who thought that day receptions were 
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unsuited to a commercial community (that lovely mercantile spirit again !), re- 
cently insisted that the evening was the only time for an American entertain- 
ment, but also insisted that we must go back to the simple evenings of our 
fathers. Exactly—and to the two-story brick houses and the population of 
200,000. It would be just as easy as going back to Palmo’s pyramids. For 
my own part, I am not the least inclined to be laudator temporis acti, if the acti 
refers to anything quorum pars fui—anything which Iam old enough to re- 
member. The fashionable society of my youth was nearly as bad as it could 
be in everything but technical morality. It understood good eating and 
drinking very well, and dress very fairly; in saying this we have exhausted 
the list of its merits. It had no artistic or literary proclivities. It had no 
amusement but dancing, and on Sundays and «other occasions, when the men 
could find no women to dance with. they went to sleep or gambled. It had 
no proper esprit de corps, «nd allowed itself to be bullied and insulted by 
clerks and reporters and any outside influence that had the requisite audacity. 
Now that it is gone, some say that our present fashionable society is worse. It 
may be. “ With God all things are possible *—and many things are possible 
with another party. But I shall require more personal experience (which I 
am not very likely to have) before assenting to the proposition. Surely when 
millionaires are proud of being art students, and female leaders of fashion 
write in “The Galaxy,” the outlook is not so very bad from an intellectual 
point of view. And it is to the intellectual and artistic elements of society 
that we must look for an antidote to the absorbing mercantile and material 
elements, since the notion of asceticizing a great and wealthy community is 
sheer absurdity. 
Cart BENson. 








A SIGH. 


- OW can I live, my love, so far from thee, 

. Since far from thee my spirit droops and dies? 

Who is there left, my love, for me to see, 

Since beauty is concentrate in thine eyes? 

My only life is sending thee my sighs, 

Which, as sweet birds fly home from deserts lone, 

Fly swift to thee as each swift moment flies, 

Uprising from the current of my moan. 

But closed is still thy heart of cruel stone, 

And my poor sighs drop murdered at thy feet; 

For which while I in grief do sigh and groan, 

New hosts arise to meet a death so sweet. 

Then, love, give scorn; for if love thou didst give, 

How could I love thee in thy sight and live? 
VirGiInIA VAUGIN. 
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T is only about a century ago that the 
romance of the ** Nouvelle Héloise’’ 
brought Lake Leman into fashion, and it 
might have gone out of fashion again with 
that romance, and many other things of 
that time which have so utterly passed 
away, had not the landscape mania of the 
nineteenth century kept the lake in vogue. 
Such, however, is the ‘* used-up ’’ condi- 
tion induced in tourists by the modern fa- 
cilities of travel that it is rare to find any 
one now approaching Lake Leman in 
the gushing condition so prevalent seven- 
ty years ago, when people wept at Meil- 
lerie or went disputing all over Clarens 
about the site of the too famous ** bos- 
quet.”’? Although other lakes have given 
a name to a school of poetry, there is 
none with whose shores are linked so 
many souvenirs of literary renown. 
Among the Swiss lakes, the lake of Lu- 
cerne is by many thought more beautiful, 
but how different are its associations! 
The plain of Gritli, Altorf, the bay of 


Uri, take us back to our early youth, 
when the story of Gesler and Tell, the 
apple, the storm on the lake, kindled our 
enthusiasm over the stories and legends 
that cling around the origins of Swiss his- 


tory. Lake Leman, on the other hand, 
leads our thoughts to the great authors 
whose works have been the delight of our 
maturer years. How rich is the catalogue 
which might be made of the brilliant in- 
tellects whose names are associated with 
the shores of Lake Leman; the reform- 
ers, the naturalists, the romancers, the 
poets, the historians, who have dwelt 
here. Calvin, De Saussure, Rousseau, 
Byron, Sismondi, Voltaire, Gibbon, Ma- 
dame de Staél—these are but a few of those 
who have lived here, or who have said or 
sung the beauties of the scene. It would 
be impossible within our limits to include 
them all; we have therefore chosen a 
single point, and shall endeavor to re- 
call the literary memories of Lausanne 
by selections from the writings of the dis- 
tinguished authors who, towards the end 
of the last century, made that little city 
an attractive centre of literary interest. 
Lausanne, the capital of the canton of 
oO 


Vaud, charmingly situated on the slopes 
of Mont Jorat, aboat a mile above the 
shore of Lake Leman, recalls to us at once 
the name of Gibbon, who, having been 
sent here for education in his youth, chose 
it as the home of his declining years. 
Lest the traveller of the present day should 
be caught napping in his literary remi- 
niscences, the immense sign of the Hotel 
Gibbon, almost the first thing to greet the 
approaching stranger, seems to have la- 
belled the town for all time tocome. The 
occasion of Gibbon’s first coming to Lau- 
sanne is eminently characteristic of the 
student and the man of books. Having 
entered at Magdalen College, Oxford, he 
falls into the hands of very careless tutors, 
who leave him to follow entirely his own 
bent; and his bent being to read every- 
thing he can lay hands on, he ends by 
r-ading himselt into a belief in transub- 
stantiation and all the leading dogmas of 
the Romish Church. Thus it was not by 
the foolishness of preaching, nor by the 
sensuous beauty of a brilliant ceremonial, 
but only by the reading of books, that the 
insatiate student was brought into the 
chureh’s fold. The chief of these books 
were Bossuet’s ** Exposition of the Cath- 
olie Doctrine,’’ and his ‘ History of the 
Protestant Variations.’’ As Gibbon him- 
self expresses it, ** I surely fell by a noble 
hand.*? Having reached this belief, he 
steals off to London, and finds a priest to 
shrive and admit him to the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church. But what follows? A 
repudiation so decided of the thirty-nine 
articles of the Anglican faith naturally 
resulted, as soon as known, in the expul- 
sion of the neophyte from Magdalen Col- 
lege; and the angry father sent his boy 
(July, 1753), at the age of sixteen, to a 
Calvinistie pastor at Lausanne, to be won 
from the error of his ways. The history 
of Gibbon’s religious belief may be said 
to end here; as well through his own 
reasoning as through the arguments of 
his tutor, he lost his conviction of the 
truth of the real presence, and with that 
fell his belief in the Romish creed. A 
year or two after his coming to Lausanne 
he went through a form of returning to 
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the Protestant church and partook of the 
sacrament, but this was probably the last 
flicker of his faith. 

Gibbon’s first impressions of Lausanne 
gave little promise of his future attach- 
ment to the place. 

**T had now exchanged ”’ (he writes in 
his memoirs) ‘* my elegant apartment in 
Magdalen College for a narrow, gloomy 
street, the must unfrequented of an un- 
handsome town, for an old, inconvenient 
house, and for a small chamber, ill con- 
trived and ill furnished, which, on the ap- 
proach of winter, instead of a companion- 
able fire must be warmed by the dull, 
insensible heat of a stove. From a man 
I was again degraded to the dependence 
of a school-boy. Mr. Parilliard managed 
my expenses, which had been reduced to 
a diminutive state; I réceived a small 
monthly allowance for my pocket-money ; 
and helpless and awkward as I have ever 
been, I no longer enjoyed the indispensa- 
ble comfort of a servant. My condition 
seemed as destitute of hope as it was de- 
void of pleasure. I was separated for an 
indefinite—which appeared an infinite— 
term from my native country ; and I had 
lost all eonnection with my Catholic 
friends. I have since reflected with sur- 
prise, that as the Romish clergy of every 
part of Europe maintain a close corre- 
spondence with each other, they never 
attempted, by letters or messages, to res- 
cue me from the hands of the heretics, or 
at least to confirm my zeal and constancy 
in the profession of the faith. Such was 
my first introduction to Lausanne—a 
place where I spent nearly five years with 
pleasure and profit, which I afterwards 
revisited without compulsion, and which 
I have finally selected as the most grate- 
ful retreat for the decline of my life.’’ 

The sojourn at Lausanne during the 
impressionable years of youth from six- 
teen to twenty-one left its lasting impres- 
sion on Gibbon. He returned to England 
very French for an Englishman, and his 
first literary effort was an esssy on the 
study of literature, written in the French 
language. Fortunately for English let- 
ters, a long service in the Hampshire 
militia and a life in Parliament identified 
the future historian with his native coun- 
try—reanglicized him, so to speak. Dur- 
ing all the weary years of the American 
Revolution he sat in Parliament a silent 
member, but voting steadily for all the 
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measures of Lord North; and on the fall 
of that minister he lest the small place 
he had obtained through the ministerial 
influence, and retired from political life. 

But it is with Gibbon on the shores of 
Lake Leman that we are more especially 
occupied, and we find him at Lausanne 
not only busied with religion but with 
love. Although he cannot with accuracy 
be classed with the school of the Ency- 
clopaedia, he possessed essentially that phi- 
lusophic nature to attain which was the 
ardent aim of those brilliant wits of his 
century. Whatever part they took in 
life, it was to be taken philosophically, 
and when death came the anxious inquiry 
arose among the surviving comrades, 
Has our friend me the dread enemy like a 
philosopher? Atcer this fashion Gibbon 
met Cupid, and during his youthful resi- 
dence at Lausanne paid a philosophic 
adoration to Miss Susan Carchod, the 
daughter of a village pastor. In later 
years, with philosophic calmness, he gives 
us the history of how love may be made 
by a philosopher. 

**T found her learned without pedantry, 
lively in conversation, pure in sentiment, 
and elegant in manners; and the first 
sudden emotion was fortified by the 
habits and knowledge of a more familiar 
acquaintance. She permitted me to make 
her two or three visits at her father’s 
house. I passed some happy days there 
in the mountains of Burgundy, and her 
parents honorably encouraged the con 
nection. In a calm retirement the gay 
vanity of youth no longer fluttered in her 
bosom ; she listened to the voice of truth 
and passion, and [ might presume to hope 
that | had made some impression on a 
virtuous heart. At Crassy and Lausanne 
I indulged my dreams of felicity; but on 
my return to England I soon discovered 
that my father would not hear of this 
strange alliance, and that without his 
consent I was myself destitute and help- 
less. After a painful struggle I yielded 
to my fate ; I sighed as a lover, I obeyed 
as a son; my wound was insensibly heal- 
ed by time, absence, and the habits of a 
new life. My cure was accelerated by a 
faithful report of the tranquillity and 
cheerfulness of the lady herself, and my 
love subsided in friendship and esteem.”’ 

Would the readers of the ‘* Nouvelle 
Héloise,’’ whose first ideas of Lake Le- 
man were as the scene of St. Preux’s joys 
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and lamentations, have believed that on 
these same shores love had been made so 
philosophically and without transports ? 
Gibbon remained a bachelor all his life, 
but in after years, when Mile. Carchod 
had become the celebrated Mme. Necker, 
the acquaintance was renewed, and it 
was to Mme. Necker that he turned for 
counsel when he at one time thought of 
taking a wife as a companion for his de- 
clining age. Mme. Necker’s advice was 
against late marriages, but as a sort of 
offset and source of consolation, she like 
a good wife recommended to him her hus- 
band’s book on ‘* L’linportance des Opi- 
nions reiigieuses ’’—a very natural act in 
Mme. Necker, for it was a settled principle 
in the Necker family that M. Necker was 
a genius ; and the mother and daughter, 
however disunited, always agreed upon 
this point. Probably no one would be 
more astonished than his daughter, if she 
were to return to the world, to find that 
in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that great genius M. Necker is best 
known as the father of Mme. de Stael. 
Gibbon himself was too old at the open- 
ing of the French Revolution toenter into 
the stream of new ideas of which Corinne 
was one of the apostles. He speaks of her 
several times in a casual way in the course 
of his letters. Once he alludes to her, in 
passing, as ‘‘a pleasant little woman ; ”’ 
and again, in writing to Lady Sheffield, 
October 22, 1784, he says: ‘** They (the 
Neckers) have now a very troublesome 
charge, which you will experience in a 
few years—the disposal of a baroness. 
Mile. Necker, one of the greatest heiresses 
in Europe, is now about eighteen, wild, 
vain, but good-natured, and with a much 
larger provision of wit than beauty. What 
increases their difficulty is their religious 
obstinacy of marrying her only to a Pro- 
testant.”’ 

Although Gibbon’s early love passed 
away in a sort of philosophic vapor, he 
possessed all the gallantry of his time, to 
which his great corpulence in his later 
years must have lent an air of solemn 
gravity. There is even a story of his 
full habit leading him once into direful 
straits; it has no better authority than 
that not too veracious gossip, Mme. de 
Genlis, but is amusing even if not true. 

‘** Finding himself one day,’’ says Mme. 
de Genlis, ‘‘ /éte-a-téte with Mme. de 
Crousaz for the first time, Gibbon, de- 
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sirous of seizing upon a moment so favor- 
able, threw himself suddenly upon his 
knees, and declared to her his love in the 
most passionate terms. Mme. de Crousaz 
replied to him in such a manner as to 
take from him all desire to repeat so fine 
ascene. Gibbon put on an expression of 
consternation, but remained on his knees 
in spite of repeated requests to reseat 
himself; he was immovable and silent. 
‘Rise, sir,’ repeated Mme. de Crousaz. 
‘ Alas! madame,’ replied the unhappy 
lover, ‘I cannot.’ In fact his corpu- 
lence would not allow him to rise with- 
out help. Mme. de Crousaz rang the 
bell and said to the servant who came in, 
* Help up Mr. Gibbon!’ ”’ 

Among Gibbon’s contemporaries at 
Lausanne was the celebrated Tissot, the 
most widely known physician of his time, 
whose great reputation vied with the at- 
tractiuns of the landscape in bringing 
crowds to Lausanne. ‘Tissot’s ‘* Avis au 
Peuple sur sa Santé ’’ was one of the most 
popular books of its day, and was trans- 
lated into fourteen languages. ‘This book, 
written with the hope of ameliorating the 
sanitary condition of the people of Vaud, 
became the fashion all over Europe. 
Mme. de Genlis practised medicine in the 
villages on her estate, as she says, ‘* avec 
mon Tissot & la main.’’ This lady had, 
however, a mania for knowing how to 
do everything, even to bleeding. Her 
own account of her medical practice is 
very characteristic of her insatiate ac- 
tivity. 

**I practised medicine constantly at 
Genlis,”’ she writes, ‘‘ with my Tissot in 
my hand, and associated with M. Ra- 
cine, the village barber, who always came 
very gravely to consult me whenever he 
had any patients. We went together to 
visit them; my prescriptions were con- 
fined to simple teas and broth, which I 
usually sent from the castle. I was at 
least of service in moderating the zeal of 
M. Racine for emetics, which he pre- 
scribed for almost every ill. I had per- 
fected myself in the art of bleeding ; the 
peasants often came and asked me to 
bleed them, which I did; but as it was 
known that I always gave them from 
twenty-four to thirty sous after a bleed- 
ing, | had soon a great number of patients, 
and I suspected that they were attracted 
by the thirty sous. After that, I bled no 
more unless by the direction of M. Milet, 
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surgeon of La Feére, who came to Genlis 
every eight or ten days.” 

The visit of Mme. de Genlis to Lau- 
sanne was made during Gibbon’s resi- 
dence in Epgiand; she did not therefore 
meet him there, but she saw much of 
Tissot, visited, as everybody did, the rocks 
of Meillerie, and won her usual triumphs 
with her harp, even to causing a dis- 
tressed widower to faint with emotion. 
In describing her tour in Switzerland she 
Says : 

‘* | stopped at Lausanne, where I wish- 
ed to consult M. Tissot in regard to my 
mother’s health. People came at this 
season from all parts of Europe to consult 
this celebrated physician. On my arrival 
at Lausanne it was impossible to find a 
lodging. While M. Gillier and M. 
Ott were searching in vain, | sat wearily 
in the carriage with my maid. A young 
man, said to be the Prince of Holstein, 
whom I had met in the library at Bale, 
was at his window, recognized me, saw 
my dilemma, came down to the carriage, 
opened it, begged me to get out, and held 
out his hand, saying that he would take 
me toa lady who would give me a lodg- 
ing. Delighted with this adventure, I 
allowed him to conduct me. At the end 
of the street he led me into a house. We 
go up the stairs, pass through several 
rooms, and come toa pretty parlor, where 
] find a lady with a pleasant face, alone, 
and playing the guitar ; it was Mme. de 
Crousaz, afterwards Mme. de Montolieu, 
the author of some clever translations of 
German romances. The Prince mentions 
my name, tells my embarrassment, and 
asks Mime. de Crousaz for rooms for me 
in the house of her father-in-law, who was 
absent. Mme. de Crousaz welcomes me 
with much grace, rises, and leads me im- 
mediately to her father-in-law’s house, 
after sending for my travelling compan- 
ions, and establishes me in charming 
rooms with an enchanting view of the 
lake of Geneva. I passed twelve days at 
Lausanne constantly with Mme. de Crou- 
saz. They gave me fétes and balls and 
concerts ; I sang and played the harp as 
much as they wished. I was taken 
charming excursions on the lake; I did 
not fail to go and see the rocks of Meillerie. 
The circle of Mme. de Crousaz was ex- 
ceedingly agreeable. I saw every day 
M. Tissot, who seemed flattered that 
I knew all his works by heart; he was 
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very fond of music, and I was very happy 
to play the harp for him. On one of 
these evenings which we passed together 
I had a sad triumph, which gave me 
much pain. A gentleman dressed in 
mourning was present, whom I had never 
before seen. [sang remarkably well the 
air ‘J’ai perdu mon Eurydice,’ of which 
Gluck himself had taught me the style 
and expression ; in the middle of this air 
the gentleman in mourning burst into 
tears, and suddenly fainting fell senseless 
into the arms of his neighbor; he had 
lost, three months before, a wife whom 
he adored. Mme. de Crousaz, who had 
already heard me sing this air, but who 
was not near meat the moment, made me 
a sign not to sing it; unfortunately | did 
not understand her.’’ 

In Eynard’s * Life of Tissot ’’ there is 
a pretty picture of social life at Lausanne, 
in which Gibbon appears in a much more 
favorable light than in the malicious gos- 
sip of Mme. de Gerlis. The story has 
also a further zest added to it by the 
laughable misapprehension of the poor 
Gerinan, evidently of that Wertherian 
school which has unfortunately disap- 
peared before the gouse-step and martial 
glory: 

** A German highly educated, but natu- 
rally ardent and enthusiastic, presented 
himself, furnished with excellent letters 
of recommendation, to one of our profes- 
sors at Lausanne, and expressed to him 
his desire to make the acquaintance of 
the immortal author of the ‘ Avis au Peu- 
ple.’ The professor was going that even- 
ing to visit Mme. de Chavriére, who re- 
ceived the most agreeable people of Lau- 
sanne. He proposed to the gentleman to 
introduce him there; it was in the coun- 
try. At the moment when they arrived 
at Mme. de Chavriére’s the company had 
just been playing games and were pay- 
ing the for.eits. One of the company 
was playing on a violin, while a gentle- 
man of remarkable corpulence appeared 
to be searching the room for something 
he could not find. At length the violin 
gave forth louder sounds, and the stout 
gentleman—it was no lessa personage than 
the illustrious Gibbon—came and_ took 
the hand of M. Tissot, whose figure, 
tall, dignified, and cold, formed the most 
complete contrast with his own. But this 
was not enough; the violin continued to 
play, and they were both obliged to dance 
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several figures cf a minuet, to the great 
delight of the whole assemblage. It was 
the payment of the forfeit due from Gib- 
bon, whose joyous temperament readily 
lent itself to this form of pleasantry. But 
this was precisely what was not compre- 
hended by the German, whose sensibility 
and emotion at this spectacle had been 
plainly visible. The following year, what 
was the astonishment at Lausanne on 
learning that he had taken it all seriously, 
and that in the account of his travels, 
which he had just printed, he cited as one 
of the most remarkable occurrences the 
advantage of hating seen the celebrated 
historian of Rome and the illustrious 
philanthropist, the benefactor of human- 
ity, intertwining dances and harmonious 
steps, and thus recalling the beautiful 
days of Arcadia, all whose antique virtue 
and simplicity they possessed.” 

In the winter of 1757 came to Lausanne 
the greatest man of his day, Voltaire, and 
this and the two succeeding winters he 
passed there in a perpetual round of 
verse-making, festivities, and private 
theatricals. Voltaire on his return from 
his unlucky visit to Prussia decided to 
establish himself on the borders of Lake 


Leman, but had not yet made a choice of 


a permanent abode. He had at one time 
five residences on the lake: three near 
Geneva, Les Délices, Tournay, and Fer- 
ney; two at Lausanne, one in the town 
and one at Mourion. ‘* Rampant ainsi 
d’une taniére dans l’autre,’”’ he writes 
to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, ‘‘ je me 
sauve des rois et des armées.”’ To an- 
other he says: ‘* All these residences are 
necessary tome. I am delighted to pass 
s» easily from one frontier to the other. 
If I were only a Genevese, I should be 
too subject to Geneva; if I were only a 
Frenchman, I should be too subject to 
France. I have made a destiny for my- 
self alone. I have an odd little kingdom 
in a Swiss valley. I am like the Old Man 
of the Mountain: with my four proper- 
ties Lam onall fours. Mourion is my little 
eabin, my winter palace sheltered from 
the cruel north wind. Then 1 have ar- 
ranged for myself a house at Lausanne 
which would be called a palace in Italy. 
Judge for yourself: fifteen windows look 
upon the lake to the right, to the left, and 
in front; a hundred gardens are below 
my garden, bathed by the blue mirror of 
the lake ; I see all Savoy, and the Alps 
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rising in amphitheatre, on which the 
sun’s rays cause a thousand variations of 
light and shade.’’ This house is now 
No. 6, rue du Grand Chéne, at Lau- 
sanne. Voltaire’s letters at this period 
are full of his beautiful lake, of which he 
can see twenty leagues from his bed ; but 
sumetimes we have the reverse of the pic- 
ture: ‘* [I write you from my bed, where 
I am suffering the torments of the damn- 
ed, having before me beautiful gardens, 
a charming country, a fine lake; on my 
right the Jura mountains, on my left the 
eternal snows of the great Alps, and in 
my body the deyil.”’ 

The little circle of society at Lausanne 
naturally welcomed with enthusiasm so 
distinguished an addition to their number. 
The wealth of Voltaire énabied him to 
keep an open house to ali comers, and on 
the plea of ill health he excused himself 
from returning their visits. To the Abbé 
Olivet he writes from his country-house 
of Mourion, near Lausanne: ‘ | had no 
idea of happiness until L came to live in 
retirement, ina house of my own. But 
what retirement! I have sometimes fifty 
persons at table; [ leave them with Mme. 
Denis, who doves the honors, and go and 
shut myself up. I have built what would 
be called in Italy un palazzo; but I like 
none of it except my room full of books, 
senectutem alunt.”’ 

The canton of Vaud was at this period 
subject to the oligarchy of Berne, and 
governed by bailiffs sent from Berne, who 
were not slow to magnify their office. 
The sly wit of the Vaudvois was ever 
ready to revenge itself by making a butt 
of these pompous tyrants, and it was not 
long before a story was about of the ad- 
vice the bailiff had given to Voltaire. 
**M. de Voltaire,” said the bailiff, ‘* they 
say that you write against God; that is 
bad, but I trust that he will pardon you. 
They add that you rail at religion; that 
is again very bad; and against our Lord 
Jesus Christ; that is also bad, but I 
hope nevertheless that he also will pardon 
you in his great mercy. M. de Voltaire ! 
take good care not to write against Their 
Excellencies of Berne, our Sovereien 
Lords, for you may count upon it they 
would never pardon you.” 

What especially delighted Voltaire at 
Lausanne was the success of his private 
theatricals, for which he had a great pas- 
sion. <A theatre was fitted up at the 
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country house of Monrepus, near Lau- 
sanne, then owned by the Marquis de 
Langalerie. The theatre was arranged 
in a barn adjoining the house, in such a 
manner that although the actors were in 
the hay-loft the audience was in the house. 
To this day one may hear the anecdote told 
in Lausanne, that once in ** Zaire,’? when 
Voltaire as Lusignan exclaims, ** Ou suis- 
je? . guidez mes faibles yeux,”’ 
a wag called out, ‘* Seigneur, c’est le 
grenier du maitre de ces lieux.’’ Vol- 
tuire is never wearied of writing to his 
friends about his theatricals. ‘1 play 
the oldman, Lusignan. . . I as- 
sure you, without vanity, that Iam the 
best old fool to be found in any com- 
pany.”’ To his friend Thiriot: ** 1 wish 
that you had passed the winter with me 
at Lausanne. You would have seen new 
pieces performed by excellent actors, 
strangers coming from thirty leagues 
around, and my beautiful shores of Lake 
Leman become the home of art, of pleas- 
ure, and of taste.’’ To his niece, Mme. 


de Fontaine: ‘‘ The idlers of Paris think 
that Switzerland is a savage country ; 
they would be very much astonished if 
they saw ‘ Zaire’ better played at Lau- 


sanne than it is played at Paris; they 
would be still more surprised to see two 
hundred spectators as good judges as 
there are in Europe. . . . 1 have 
made tears flow from all the Swiss eyes.”’ 
We might cite page after page from Vol- 
taire’s letters all equally enthusiastic, but 
fortunately we have a calmer and more 
disinterested witness of these triumphs in 
Gibbon. 

‘** Before 1 was recalled from Switzer- 
land,’’ writes Gibbon, ‘* I had the satis- 
faction of seeing the most extraordinary 
man of the age; a poet, a historian, a 
philosopher who has filled thirty quartos 
of prose and verse with his various pro- 
ductions, often excellent and always en- 
tertaining. Need I add the name of 
Voltaire? After forfeiting by his own 
misconduct the friendship of the first of 
kings, he retired, at the age of sixty, 
with a plentiful fortune, to a free and 
beautiful country, and resided two win- 
ters (1757 and 1758) in the town and 
neighborhood of Lausanne. My desire 
of beholding Voltaire, whom I then rated 
above his real magnitude, was easily 
gratified. He received me with civility 
as an English youth; but I cannot boast 
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of any peculiar notice or distinction. Vir- 
gihum viditantum. . . The highest 
gratification which I derived from Vol- 
taire’s residence at Lausanne, was tle 
uncommon circumstance of hearing a great 
poet declaim his own productions on the 
stage. He had formed a company of gen- 
tlemen and ladies, some of whom were 
not destitute of talents. A decent thea- 
tre was framed at Monrepos, a country 
house at the end of a suburb ; dresses and 
scenes were provided at the expense of 
the actors, and the author directed the 
rehearsals with the zeal and attention of 
paternal love. In two successive winters 
his tragedies of ‘ Zaire,’ ‘ Alzire,’ ‘ Zu- 
lime,’ and his sentimental comedy of the 
‘Enfant Prodigue,’ were played at the 
theatre of Monrepos. Voltaire repre- 
sented the characters best adapted to his 
years, Lusignan, Alvarez, Benassar, 
Euphemon. His declamation was fash- 
ioned to the pomp and cadence of the old 
stage ; and he expressed the enthusiasm 
of poetry rather than the feelings of na- 
ture. My ardor, which soon became con- 
spicuous, seldom failed of procuring me a 
ticket. The habits of pleasure fortified 
my taste for the French theatre, and that 
taste has perhaps abated my idolatry 
for the gigantic genius of Shakespeare, 
which is inculcated from our infancy as 
the first duty of an Englishman.”’ 

We began these desultory gleanings 
from the literary souvenirs of Lausanne 
with an allusion to Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau as having brought Lake Leman into 
fashion. The associations of Rousseau 
with Lausanne are not, however, impor- 
tant, with the exception of its being the 
scene of a boyish freak which would have 
been long ago forgotten had it not found 
a place in the Confessions.” In 1732, when 
he was about twenty years of age, Rous- 
seau made his ridiculous début at Lau- 
sanne as M. Vaussore de Villeneuve, com- 
poser and teacher of music. During a 
short absence of Mme. de Warens from 
Annecy, Rousseau had undertaken a jour- 
ney to Fribourg, and on his way back, in- 
stead of returning directly by way of 
Nyon, he turned off toward Lausanne, 
wishing, he says, to revel in the view of 
the beautiful lake which is seen in its 
greatest extent from Lausanne. As he 
approached Lausanne, he says: ‘‘ I com- 
pared myself in this pedestrian pilgrim- 
age to my friend Venture arriving at 
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Annecy. I became so much excited with 
this idea that, without thinking that I 
had neither his grace nor his talents, I 
tuok it into my head to play at Lausanne 
the part of a little Venture, to teach 
music, which I did not know how to do, 
and to say that 1 was from Paris, where 
I had never been. . . . I endeavored 
tv approach as near as possible to my 
great model. He called himself Venture 
de Villeneuve ; [ by an anagrain converted 
the name of Rousseau into that of Vaus- 
sore, and I called myself Vaussore de 
Villeneuve. Venture understood compo- 
sition, although he had said nothing 
about it; I, without understanding it, 
boasted of my knowledge of it to every- 
body, and although [ did not know how to 
note down the simplest ballad, zave myself 
out as a composer. This is notall. Hav- 
ing been presented to M. de Treytorens, 
professor of law, who was fond of music, 
and had concerts at his house, and being 
anxious to give him a specimen of my 
talents, I set myself to composing a 
piece for his concert with as much ef- 
frontery as if I had known how to go 
about it. I had the perseverance to work 
for a fortnight at this precious composi- 
tion, to make a fair copy of it, to write 
out the different parts, and to distribute 
them with as much assurance as if it had 
been a masterpiece of harmony.”’ 

This piece in the playing resulted in a 
confused jumble of discordant sounds, 
but the performers had the wit to see that 
their best vengeance was to play it sober- 
ly through to the end, although they 
were choking with laughter; while the 
audience would have been glad to have 
been able to close their ears as effectually 
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as they were opening their eyes. Poor 
Rousseau, sweating great drops, covered 
with shame and confusion, yet afraid to 
run away, was compelled by his execu- 
tioners, as he calls them, to beat the time 
to the end. The house is still pointed 
out in Lausanne where occurred this lu- 
dicrous scene. After this, not finding 
much employment as a music-teacher, 
Rousseau had plenty of time to revel in 
the scenery. He went to Vevay for two 
days, and during that time, he says, ‘I 
conceived for that town an affection 
which has followed me in all my travels, 
and caused me at length to place there 
the characters of my novel. I would 
gladly say to those who possess taste and 
sensibility, Go to Vevay, visit the adja- 
cent country, examine the localities, go 
about upon the lake, and say if nature 
has not made this beautiful region for a 
Julie, fora Claire, and fora St. Preux; 
but do not look for them there.”’ 

The misanthropic irony of Rousseau’s 
conclusion (ne 1s y cherchez pas) is no 
longer needed. Of the thousands of vis- 
itors who yearly throng the great hotels 
of Vevay and Lausanne, how many in the 
rush of fashion are probably looking there 
for Julie or St. Preux? Nobody seeks 
them, and if they were by chance to ap- 
pear they would at once be set down as a 
pair of last-century bores. Yet while in 
this scenery-hunting age the beauties of 
the landscape possess still all their at- 
tractions, doubly fortunate is the thought- 
ful tourist who finds the natural beauty 
of Lake Leman enhanced by the charm 
that ever clings around a spot so often 
chosen by genius as its favorite abode. 





A FLOWER OF THE SNOW. 


WOMAN stood on the high steps 
locking the school-house dvor, 

and as she dropped the clumsy iron key 
into her basket and turned to go away, 
mechanicaliy her eyes wandered over the 
familiar scene, the frozen water and bleak 
islands in front, the icy cliffs behind, and 
on either side the houses of the little vil- 
lage, lifeless and buried in the snows of 
a six months’ winter. ** Desolation ! ’’ she 
murmured—‘ a land of desolation and 
death! ’’ and descending the steps, she 
walked down the narrow path dug out 
between the snow drifts, unmelted month 
after month, and piled higher with each 
successive storm until they formed a wall 
even with her head. The schovl-house 


thus left to itself for a week, the Christ- 
mas vacation, was a three-story square 
frame house, with rows of blindless win- 
dows that seemed to gaze like staring 
eyes down on the village below, and spy 


out all its sins. It was originally built 
as a dormitory for the Indians when they 
assembled on Giant Island for the annual 
payment; but the sons of the forest per- 
sistently refused to occupy the abode 
made ready for them, and although they 
were repeatedly escorted thither by the 
United States Agent, and although they 
repeatedly expressed in flowery hyper- 
bole their admiration for the white man’s 
lodge, just as repeatedly were they found 
wrapped in their blankets on the beach, 
the dormitory tenantless on the hill be- 
hind them. ‘* No wonder they could not 
sleep there,’’ was Miss Moran's thought 
as the slow-speakimg trustee tuld her the 
story while showing her the building 
where she was to rule; ‘‘ ugly white- 
washed piece of utility! An Indian 
brought up in the Gothic arches of the 
forest, with the free air of heaven to 
breathe, would stifle in those geometri- 
cally square rooms.’’ 

** And so they slept out doors, and were 
such fools that they never knew the com- 
fort of a good warm house! But all In- 
dians are born fools, you know, Miss Mo- 
ran,’’ concluded the trustee. And he but 
echoed the opinion of the whole frontier, 
and even expressed it mildly, as harsher 


epithets were generally used by the sail- 
ors and fishermen who formed the popu- 
lation of Giant Island. 

The early autumn came; the maples 
turned red and gold among the faithful 
pines, and let fall their leaves one by one 
through the still Indian summer days; 
then one night a north wind came down 
upon the island and whirled them away, 
and at last even the juniper curled up, 
the larches ceased to beckon on the 
heights, and the gray moss shrank away 
from the pines. Winter began, the sclivul 
opened, and Miss Moran found occupa- 
tion for thoughts and hands in teaching 
and governing her motley throng of 
scholars, French-and-white, French-and- 
Indian quarter-breed, half-breed, and 
even pure undiluted Chippewa—sturdy 
little rascals who did not know what 
truth was; and how should they, since it 
formed no part of the Indian’s code of 
morals? It was hard work, for the 
schoolmistress had a conscience, and tried 
each day to do each day's duty faithfully. 
It was a contest—a contest of will; the 
will of one slender wontan against the 
will of fifty undisciplined, half-wild chil- 
dren. But the slender woman con- 
quered. 

The late spring came reluctantly up 
from the south and thawed the thick ice 
around the island; slowly the great 
blocks moved out to sea, and then a ship 
came round the point bringing news from 
** below,’’ as the islanders called the out- 
side world ; the lights shone again in the 
deserted towers, and looking from her 
dormer windows the mistress saw in the 
east the gleam of Bois-Blanc, and far 
down in the west the flash of Waugo- 
schance, showing the way through the 
straits. A green tinge came over the 
forests on the mainland, and the deep 
snows disappeared, not melting, as they 
do in warmer latitudes, but seeming to 
crumble into dust and blow away. More 
ships sailed through the south channel, 
the smoke of steamers was seen, and 
finally the juniper stretched out its fairy 
rings, and the larches held out their 
green hands again, and beckoned over 
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the cliffs, as if saying to the distant ships, 
* Friends, come up hither.” The sum- 
mer was short but vividly beautiful, and 
the mistress closed the school-house door, 
and spent the vacation abroad in the 
woods, among the dark pines, in the gay 
company of the water-maple, on the 
beach with the wash of little waves at 
her feet, or above on the bare cliffs with 
the golden sunshine warming her being 
into unwonted luxuriance. She blossom- 
ed, this pale bud, and one saw the un- 
expected bloom, and admired it, until 
in the warmth of admiration it opened 
into a red rose. 

The fort on the height was garrisoned 
with the full complement of officers and 
the small number of men usually found 
at the Western lake posts. A major, 
captain, two lieutenants, a surgeon, and 
chaplain, lived close together. within the 
little stone enclosure, and Miss Moran, 
who had made her home in the chaplain’s 
house, found herself one of the military 
family whether she willed yes or no; but 
she willed yes. Originally coming to 
Giant Island for her health, alone in the 
world save some distant New England 
cousins, educated in books but ignorant 
of life, a self-repressed, self-contained, 
hard-working woman, the idea of spend- 
ing a year or two in this remote, isolated 
place had pleased her fancy, wearied with 
the monotony of a city public school. So 
she staid, and began life and love to- 
gether ; for as for the first time she loved, 
she realized that for the first time, also, 
she lived. 

Maxwell 


Ruger, Lieutenant Second 
Infantry, U. S. A., a stalwart young 
Saxon, with close-cut curly yellow hair, 
blue eyes with a steel glint in them, 
ruddy cheeks and fairy blue-veined tem- 
ples like a child—this was the knight 
who ‘ flashed into the crystal mirror ’’ of 


our modern Lady of Shalott. But no 
weakness, no boyishness accompanied this 
Saxon beauty ; the bold outline and reso- 
lute mouth showed a will, while the ease 
of manner always found a way. Evi- 
dently, here was an accomplished young 
society man exiled on a rock. 

Coming and going, Max Ruger noticed, 
at last, the girl coming and going also; 
pacing up and down the parade-ground 
on bitter days, he saw on the opposite 
side a woman’s figure wrapped in a gray 
cluak ; reading by the window, the only 
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reader in the garrison as he scornfully 
supposed, he observed some one at the 
opposite window bending over a book; 
chancing to call upon the chaplain one 
afternoon, he found George Eliot's ** Mill 
on the Floss,’? Hawthorne’s ** Blithedale 
Romanee,”’ an abstract of Kant, and a 
book of Roman Catholic meditations piled 
together on a side table. ‘* Your books, 
Dr. Burns?”’ he asked, idly opening one 
of them, 

‘* Nay; they belong to the teacher, 
Mistress Moran,”’ replied the old chap- 
lain, taking a pinch of snuff. 

**A  sentimentalist, with ringlets, a 
drawl, and sighing allusion to her past, 
I'll be bound !”* thought Max. The next 
morning he strolled overand found a pale 
dark-eyed woman, cold, silent, and unin- 
teresting. ‘* Why does she read such 
books?”’ he thought ; and, having noth- 
ing better to do, he set to work to find 
out. 

There is nothing more fascinating than 
discovery, and to ardent minds ¢erra in- 
cognita is far more attractive than the 
home acres, however beautiful. Miss Mo- 
ran proved to be totally without the 
usual feminine ways; free, frank, and 
honest in her conversation, what she said 
had the charm of novelty to the society 
adept, and he found himself starting all! 
kinds of subjects just to hear her opinions, 
which were often very unlike the cut-and- 
dried opinions of the fashionable world. 

There is nothing more agreeable than 
to feel one’s self perfectly appreciated and 
understood in all one’s various moods. 
Argumentative Max found here a mind 
that followed his subtlest windings ; that 
comprehended his half-expressed fancies ; 
that understood his lightest touches of 
humor, and was ready to plunge with 
him into those deep shadowed waters of 
feeling over which society talk usually 
glides hastily, half fearing, half ignoring 
their existence. 

The first winter passed, and these two 
were much together; she, one of many 
to him; he, the only one of all the world 
toher. Thesummer brought its changes, 
gay company thronged the beautiful isl- 
and, the maples saw city belles at their 
feet and no doubt wondered over them, 
the larches listened and heard sweet con- 
versations, and the cliffs kept their own 
secrets. Then, who so gay as the hand- 
some young officer? Who so much liked? 
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Who so much engrossed? And yet Mis- 
tress Moran, as the chaplain called her, 
refused to see the truth, excused it to 
herself, denied it, and resolutely held 
around her the old enchanted atmosphere, 
breaking away on every side in spite of 
her grasp. She lived on the garnered 
sweetness of the past, and revelled ina 
vague, indefinite poetry. Not that she 
made verses. Only the unsatisfied or un- 
happy women make verses. She lived 
her pcetry instead of writing it, so that 
when, at last, the red and yellow came 
back to the maples, when the last sum- 
mer visitor had fled away southward, 
when Maxwell Ruger returned to seek 
his fellow exile, he found her full of 
sweetness—that sweetness that belongs 
only toa woman loving and loved. Ig- 
noran; as a child of the world and the 
world’s ways, the mistress trusted impli- 
citly. Sheloved: therefore she was loved. 
This was herereed. One Indian summer 
Saturday, Miss Moran climbed the island’s 
height aad seated herself on the grassy 
mound of old Fort Holmes ; idlyshe noted 
the ancient earthworks and tried to call 
up the combatants of a hundred years be- 
fure ; but the peace of the purple air fill- 
ed her mind and drove away all thoughts 
save a warm, dreaming contentment, and 
when Max appeared through the vista of 
the colored maples, she scarcely stirred, 
so harmonious seemed his presence with 
the place and hour. ‘* Of what are you 
thinking?”’ said the soldier, throwing 
himself down beside her, and taking off 
his cap. “Of you,’’ she answered 
dreamily, turning her eyes toward him. 
The golden warmth lighted up her face, 
bringing the red to cheeks and lips, and 
a softness to those deep eyes. Her soul 
had come to the surface and was looking 
out, and Max felt a strange thrill as, for 
the first time, something penetrated to 
the depths of his being. It is but seldom 
that souls see each other face to face in 
this world of masks and armor ; some- 
times there is a glimpse, sometimes a re- 
cognition, but instantly the visor is down 
again, and all is blank. In this case, 
however, there was no armor, no mask ; 
and so beautiful grew the face with this 
soul-light in the eyes that the young man 
involuntarily bent his head and pressed 
his lips upon the hand lying idle on a 
bunch of red leaves. ‘* How beautiful 
you are!** he murmured. ‘* What 
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is your name, dear? You never told 
me.” 

“It is an odd name—Flower; my 
mother was named so. Most people sup- 
pose it is Flora, and I never correct them. 
But I should like you to know and use 
the name.” 

Neither spoke again; speech was not 
needed, but through the golden noon they 
sat there together in the half-sweet, half- 
sad atmosphere of tle Indian summer, 
and Max read a whole heart-history in 
those deep eyes surrendered so fearlessly 
to his gaze. Some eyes are like oceans, 
and Flower’s eyes had an ocean’s depth. 

Winter came; the last schooner with 
ice-coated rigging sailed round Bois- 
Blane, the last steamer hurried through 
the western gate past Waugoschance, 
leaving the island alone in the freezing 
straits. The village sank into its winter 
lethargy, the villagers plodded on their 
little rounds wrapped in skins, the In- 
dians slept through the twenty-four hours 
like their friends the bears, and the offi- 
cers at the fort began to sweep the ice 
with spy-glasses in search of the welcome 
biack speck, the dog-train that brought 
the mails from the outside world. 

The schoolinistress attended to her dai- 
ly duties, but she did not find them dull; 
an inspiration filled her life, in her heart 
was entire confidence, and she asked 
nothing more from her Creator. She 
wis entirely content. A more practical 
mind ora mind more experienced in life 
would have questioned or planned. She 
did neither. She merely enjoyed her new 
happiness, and gave no thought to the 
morrow. And yet, if any one had ques- 
tioned her and pressed the subject upon 
her, no doubt the questioner would have 
found at the bottom the certainty that 
one day she should be Max's wife; this 
seemed to her as éertain as the coming 
mvrrow. 

One day, early in December, she lin- 
gered in the school-room after her schol- 
ars, with many shouts and rough strug- 
gles on the stairs, had finally dispersed ; 
the great stove, taking in long logs of 
wood, still glowed hot in the cold twi- 
light, and the mistress sat by the hearth 
musing. At length a desire seized her—a 
desire to look off over the icy straits to- 
ward the south; and taking a key, she 
climbed up to the loft and out on to the 
roof of the high building, where, stand- 
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ing in the shadow of the chimney, she 
gazed over the frozen water and the blue 
mainland, and, in imagination, further 
still—on to the land of the orange and 
palm. Over the ice moved a black speck, 
the dog-train bearing the mails. She 
knew the carrier well, a sturdy Canadian 
Frenchman, whose boys were among her 
brightest scholars; this man came and 
went through the winter, and to many 
island exiles he and his leader dog, 
Pierre, were the heroes of the year. The 
mistress, although she cared little for her 
few letters, appreciated the great dog 
who brought them, and often stopped to 
pat his shaggy head when he was off 
duty. 

At length, dreamily as she had as- 
cended, dreamily she went down, and 
made her way through the dusky hall to 
the school-room below. The sound of 
voices roused her, and through the haif- 
open door she saw two persons, Max 
Ruger and pretty Jennie Brown, the old 
sergeant’s daughter, a young girl whom 
she was teaching in her leisure hours. 
What they said she did not hear, but her 
eyes took in Max’s half-caress, the girl’s 
evident pleasure, the hands clasped as 
though accustomed to each other; this 
she took in, and saw but one interpreta- 
tion to the scene: ** Max loved Jennie; 
Jennie loved Max.’? After an instant 
which seemed an hour, the pallid mis- 
tress turned away noiselessly and mechan- 
ically retraced her steps to the roof. 
There amid the icicles she sat with un- 
covered head like a snow image until the 
night came. The feeling in her heart was 
like death ; she seemed to be on the edge 
of a bottomless pit, and dark shapes with 
rustling wings mocked at her as they 
flew by. She never doubted the inter- 
pretation she had put upon that scene, 
any more than she had doubted that other 
interpretation of the Indian summer idy] ; 
she could not doubt; her mind was not 
of the analytical order. She could only 
feel, and feel intensely. The greatness 
of her love made the greatness of her de- 
spair; there was nothing half-way or 
conditional in either. Such natures are 
rare; but of such are the great ones of 
the earth made. Great for good, and, 
when blighted, great for evil also. 
Heaven help them! 

As for comprehending what it really 
was, an idle flirtation brought about 
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by propinquity and habit, that would 
have been impossible even had it been 
explained to her; for the schoolmistress 
knew nothing of the ways of the world, 
and she could only judge others by her 
own intense self. 

At length, frozen in soul and body, she 
slowly left the snowy roof, passed down 
through the dark halls, and climbed the 
hill toward the fort. Seeking the ser- 
geant’s quarters, she entered without 
knocking, and found Jennie alone in the 
little room. Surprised and abashed at 
the sight of this unwonted visitor, the 
girl rose; but before she could put her 
words together, the mistress spoke, and 
strangely gentle was her voice. ‘ Tell 
me, Jennie,’ she said, ‘* does Lieutenant 
Ruger love you?’’ Ah! how that title 
sounded in the poor speaker’s ears; to 
her, he had ever been Max. The young 
girl blushed as with downcast eyes she 
replied, ‘* Yes’m; at least he says so.” 
Ten times more knowledge of the world, 
twenty times more coquetry dwelt in this 
child's heart—an islander born and bred 
—than in the educated woman of twenty- 
six who stood before her. 

** And do you love him, Jennie ?”’ 

**T think he’s very nice and handsome- 
like, of course,’’ began Jennie, puckering 
the hem of her apron, and wondering 
what the mistress could know about her 
little secrets; to Jennie, Miss Moran 
seemed, as she expressed it, ‘‘ old as the 
hills.”’ 

** Answer me, girl! ’’ cried the mistress, 
blazing into sudden excitement as Jennie 
hesitated. ‘* Maxwell Ruger loves you. 
Do you love him? ”’ 

** Yes’m, please, that is, I——’’ falter- 
ed Jennie, beginning to ery; certainly 
this part of her flirtation was a most un- 
expected addition. 

‘“‘That is enough!’’ interrupted Miss 
Moran sternly; then placing her hand 
under the dimpled chin, she raised the 
frightened face and looked long into the 
blue eyes. ‘‘It isa fair face,’’ she mur- 
mured ; ‘* God bless you, child! ’’ and was 
gone before the startled girl had recover- 
ed from her surprise. 

‘* What a queer woman the mistress 
is! ’’ she thought as she braided her hair. 
‘*T don’t suppose she has any idea how 
many lovers I have had. Max Ruger 
makes eight, I do declare, and 1 am only 
just sixteen. Do I love him? she wanted 
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to know—of course I do. I love them 
all. But, on the whole, I think I like 
Moses best.”’ 

Eight lovers! No, the mistress did not 
know it. She knew nothing of the ver- 
satile fancies of a village flirt, nothing of 
the inveterate habit of love-making which 
haunts young officers in times of peace 
(not in times of war, however ; those late 
fiery years showed us the irun under the 
gilt); she only knew herself, and all 
night she wrestled with her love. The 
next day she went through her school 
duties in a state of torpor, but the even- 
ing brought again its agony; why is it 
that all pain is ever worst at night? A 
week passed, and then she came forth a 
changed woman, the bloom gone, the 
light gone, and a veil let down over those 
deep eyes. When she came to Giant Isl- 
and she was a statue, and now she was a 
statue again; but in the mean time she 
had known what it was to be alive. 

It is probable that Pygmalion’s god- 
dess found it very hard to go back into 
the marble again! 

And Maxwell Ruger? Perplexity, as- 
tonishment, and anger succeeded each 
other in his mind; it was with great 
difficulty he could find Miss Moran, and 
when he found her she was not there. 
That is, the open gaze was veiled, the 
sweet intentness had grown chilled, the 
earnest manner had turned repellant. 
He could not find in this closed, faded bud 
the rose that had opened under his gaze, 
red and fragrant. ‘‘ It is a whim,” he 
thought at first ; ‘* she will change svon.” 
But Mistress Moran had no whims. 
**She is angry ; that will pass before the 
week is out,’’ was the next idea. But 
Mistress Moran felt no anger. Then he 
sought her out, and tried the old fasci- 
nating subjects of conversation; but al- 
though he did his best, he elicited only a 
few unresponsive words in reply. He 
knew, then, how much he had depended 
upon that earnest answering mind that 
seemed but another self, only sweeter and 
more gentle. At length, baffled, disap- 
pointed, and depressed, he left the statue 
to itself, and idly took up his little romance 
with the sergeant’s daughter. To do him 
justice, he knew well that he had his 
full match in the village coquette, and 
also that she would probably end the 
game by marrying one of the storekeepers 
of the town. He had no suspicion that 
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Miss Moran had discovered this pastime 
of his. Jennie had come to the schovl- 
house for a book, he had come to walk 
back with the mistress; they met by ac- 
cident, and both supposed Miss Moran 
had gone home; if Jennie afterwards 
suspected that her penchant bad been 
discovered, she took care to keep her 
suspicion to herself, flirting, meanwhile, 
as much as she could with the handsome 
young officer, and keeping at the same 
time a quiet Scotch eye upon the village 
suitor whom she intended to accept in 
her own good time. 

Another we2k passed, and, tired of his 
pastime, longing for the old look, the old 
voice, Max returned to his old habits ; 
he followed the mistress to and from the 
school, he met her on her solitary walks, 
he called persistently at the chaplain’s 
cottage. But she took to going to school 
by way of the icy cliffs, she changed her 
wonted routes, and finally refused to see 
him altogether. On Saturday, a clear, 
cold, dazzling day, Miss Moran slipped 
away from the fort, and turning into the 
snowy woods, made her way up to old 
Fort Holmes; here there was a firm ice- 
crust, and she paced to and fro in the 
cruelly cold sunshine, pursuing her con- 
stant labor of self-repression, educating 
herself to her future life with stern de- 
termination. Suddenly Maxwell Ruger 
stood before her. They had not met be- 
fore for days, and the color surged into 
her face, as, taken by surprise, her eyes 
wore for a moment their old look. Then 
the red faded, the lids dropped. ‘* He 
loves her ; she loves him,’’ she repeated 
to herself, as if the words were a formula 
against evil. She knew but one kind of 
love, poor ardent heart ! 

** Flower, where have you been all 
these days? What have you been do- 
ing?’’ said Max with a long look of his 
blue eyes ; some eyes make one moment 
seem like five. 

‘* Lieutenant Ruger, I have been learn- 
ing a new life.” 

** Why new, Flower? ”’ 

‘* It must be so.” 

** Are you then tired of the old ?”’ 

‘* No; but it has forsaken me.”’ 

** You have forsaken it and me, Flow- 
er; and oh, how lonely I have been!’’ 
said Max, speaking the truth with the 
impulse of a boy; the frank honesty of 
this woman seemed to draw out the truth 
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even when buried under mountains of 
conventionalities. 

Again came the color, and the depth in 
the eyes ; but she did not speak. 

‘Why have you changed so, Flower? 
You have made me suffer—suffer keenly ,”’ 
pursued the young man, watching her 
changing face. 

‘*Suffer!’’ she answered, turning to- 
ward him with all her heart in her voice ; 
** Jmake you suffer! ’’ And tenderly she 
took his hand in both her own, while the 
tears rose in her eyes. 

*“* Yes; 1 have suffered, but not now,’’ 
replied Max, irresistibly drawn toward 
her. ‘‘ You are more to me than any one 
else, Flower.”’ 

** That is false. You area liar!’ cried 
the mistress, springing away from him as 
the bitter thought of Jennie came into 
her mind. Strong words, perhaps; but 
they simply expressed her plain meaning. 

** Miss Moran, I never forgive such ac- 
¢cusations from man vr woman,’’ replied 
Max, pale with anger. He neverso much 
as thought of Jennie; he had allowed 
himself to be carried on to an expression 
of real feeling ; that was a great deal for 
him; and to be met in this way ! 

** Do Lask your forgiveness, Lieutenant 
Ruger? It is you who should ask—you 
who should suffer! Ah, you little know 
how L could love you. And you have 
chosen her! Do you, then, like dolls? 
Jennie is but a doll. No, no. Lam all 
wrong. Lam always wrong. What am 
I but a poor unlovely, unlovable woman, 
while yoa——Oh, leave me to myself, or 
1 shall die!*’ And as she uttered these 
wild words, with a ery of anguish Flower 
Moran turned and fled down the slope, 
disappearing in the snow-covered under- 
brush. 

Maxwell Ruger made no attempt to fol- 
low her ; with whirling thoughts he eon- 
tinued pacing up and down on the crust 
for hours. Like a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky, these words had pierced through 
all his coverings of worldliness, all his 
armor of pride, all his network of eti- 
quette, and reached his heart. Flower 
loved him! This pale, silent woman 
loved him! This deep-blooming ardent 
girl loved him! And how did she love 
him? An instantaneous conviction filled 
his mind that such a love is never given 
but once to any man. 


But did he love her? Did he love this 
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strange, poor, plain schoolmistress, no 
longer young, ignurant of the world, 
without friends or fortune? Quick 
thronging came objections, came obsta- 
cles, came the habits of a lifetime, came 
the great voice of society. ‘‘ No, no, 
no,’ they cried; ‘*a hundred times 
no!’’ And the thinker quailed before 
these voices, and resolved to wait a while. 
** At any rate, there need be no hurry, 
whatever I decide,’’ he said to himself, 
stifling the inward conviction of his heart. 
And the voices accepted this compromise, 
and let him go home, finally, to a restless 
afternoon and sleepless night. 

The mistress lived through the last 
three days of school in alternating hope 
and despair; faint hope, fierce despair. 
Perhaps, after all, there was a shade of 
interest in her, poor and plain as she 
was; she said over and over to herself 
Max’s half-tender words, and tried to 
make of them a hope. But her old habit 
of reliance on fact brought back Jennie’s 
image; her uncompromising honesty 
showed her that she had no ground for 
hope, and she felt that she must flee. It 
was not pride. Poor girl! she had no 
pride. It was the instinctive feeling that 
sends the wounded hart into the thickest 
shade to die. ‘* I must go,”’ she thought 
through the short sad day ; ‘* 1 must go,”’ 
she moaned through the long wild night. 
The last hour of school came ; she lucked 
the door, and gave one last look at the 
scene before her; it was then that she 
murmured, ** Desolation! a land of de- 
solation and death ! ”’ 

The next day, the eve of Christmas, the 
fires were not lighted in the school-house, 
for the week’s vacation had begun. Max- 
well Ruger noted the absence of smoke 
from the chimney, and his thoughts turn- 
ed to the upper room with the dormer 
windowsacross the parade-ground. Then, 
angry with himself, he started off across 
the island with a party of soldier wood- 
cutters for the day. ‘* lam bewitched!” 
he thought. ‘* I will see what hard work 
can do to break through the web.” 

And while he was working with all his 
might in the snowy forests toward the 
north, over the frozen straits toward the 
south went Flower Moran walking by the 
side of the dog-train, fleeing from him as 
he fled from her, the long journey in the 
bitter weather seeming as nothing to a 
longer endurance of her bitter sorrow. 


’ 
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Toward night Max Ruger returned 
throngh the forest to the fort, half blind- 
ed Ly drivingsnow. A norther had come 
sweeping down from the eternal ice-fields, 
bringing with it one of those raging 
storms which are dreaded even in the 
semi-arctic latitude of Giant Island. Half 
frozen and breathless, Max reached the 
garrison enclosure at last. The day had 
been spent in vain warfare; neither the 
work nor the weather had been able to 
drive out the image of that one woman, 
and now, weary and child-like, he turned 
where his heart led him, to the chaplain’s 
cottage. Here he found the old man 
alone by the fire. ‘‘ It is a wildering 
evening,’’ he said after some conversa- 
tion ; ‘‘ and sad am I, Lieutenant Ruger, 
to think of the mistress out in this storm 
of Satan’s devising. She may perish; 
and doubtless she had her good pvints-- 
her good points.” 

‘What!’ cried Max springing to his 
feet with a chill rushing to his heart. 

** Didn't you know she had gone, man? 
She went this noon with Antoine and the 
mail-train. Sheset her face like a flint— 
nothing would stop her. She gave me 
her books—much good they are, too—and 
she left her love for you.”’ 

‘* Her love for me !’’ repeated Max with 
the sound of tears in his voice asa gust 
shook the house. ‘* Which route did they 
take ?”’ 

‘To the mainland first; then she will 
go across the country to the first railroad ; 
further than that she would not tell, but 
I suspect she wiil travel to Maine, where 
she has relatives.”’ 

In fifteen minutes Max Ruger was out 
on the ice, an old half-breed, and Jaune, 
a veteran dog, the best pilot on the island, 
with him. ‘* It is certain death,’’ said 
the villagers peeping through round holes 
made in the frost that covered their small 
windows by means of hot cents. But 
Max paid no attention to these prophe- 
cies. Combated long, wounded at every 
point, repressed, stifled, and chained, 
love had at last broken its bonds and con- 
quered. Now that she was gone, he 
knew that he loved this woman; now 
that she had fled, he must follow; he 
realized that life was a blank without 
her. The old doubts, determinations, and 
obstacles seemed so much chaff in the 
face of the overwhelming feeling that had 
at last risen to the surface. In forsaking, 
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she had triumphed; in despairing, she 
had conquered. Though death itself lay 
in the path, reach her he must. ‘* She 
left her love for me! ’’ he thought as the 
fierce wind struck him in the open straits ; 
** while [ have that, I have all.”’ 

The late afternoon found the dog-train 
steadily pushing southward ; part of the 
way the mistress had riddén on the little 
sledge, but most of the time she preferred 
walking, unmindful of the fatigue. The 
carrier had expected to reach the first sta- 
tion early in the evening, but when the 
driving snow came down upon them he 
grew anxious ; cold and colder blew the 
biting wind and icy grew the flakes, until 
each one stung like a missile. The air 
was dark with the storm, the cold be- 
numbed the man’s senses, he grew con- 
fused and lost his bearings; but the 
faithful dogs went steadily on, and the 
higher intellects humbly followed them. 
Bent by the force of the wind, blinded, 
chilled, stumbling over the hummocks, 
the two pushed on, hoping each moment 
to see the lights of the station, until sud- 
denly one of the dogs faltered and seem- 
ed at fault, turning in his tracks asif try- 
ing to draw his companions in the oppo- 
site direction. 

‘*It is Pierre, the wisest dog of all,” 
said the carrier despairingly ; ‘‘ now may 
the Holy Virgin help us, for we are lost ! ”’ 
And falling upon his knees in the snow, 
he began to mutter incoherent prayers. 

‘* Get up, Antoine; you will freeze to 
death! ’’ cried the mistress, shaking his 
arm with all her strength as she saw the 
fatal lethargy creeping over him. ‘‘ See, 
are not those the lights?’? And thus 
incited, the man struggled on a while 
longer ; it was acontest of will. The will 
of the spirited woman kept the drowsy 
man from utterly failing. The strange 
glamour of freezing came over him, and he 
longed to lie down in the soft, beautiful 
snow. The thought of his position as 
mail-carrier kept him up for a time; 
then home, wife, and children served to 
excite his waning courage ; and last the 
maxims of his religion. All these ideas 
were vividly kept before him by the mis- 
tress, but at last even these failed ; and as 
the darkness came, with that gentle ob- 
stinacy peculiar to such cases, he laid 
himself down and fell asleep, a sleep 
which, if unbroken, before many hours 
must end in death. 
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Thus was Flower left alone with the 
dogs. Lifting the unconscious man by 
slow degrees on to the sledge, she covered 
him with furs, and then she went to Pierre, 
and bending down put her arms around 
his neck. She was so utterly desolate, so 
utterly alone, that the great dog was like 
a friend. He seemed to understand, too— 
that wise old Pierre !—for after replying as 
well as he could to her caresses, he bark- 
ed sharply at his cowering companions as 
if to rouse them to a sense of duty, and 
turning led the way backward, going 
steadily on as if sure of his direction. 
Thus they journeyed, the dogs, the sleep- 
ing man, and the lonely woman, on, on, 
over the ice. 

Hours passed; the snow clouds blew 
away and the stars came out, each one 
bright as a new moon in the clear air; 
the cold grew more intense, and striking 
a match the mistress saw that it was mid- 
night. How many long hours were still 
before her! ‘To stop was death, and 
mechanically she walked on. She began 
repeating to herself all the poetry she 
knew, verse after verse, with painful ef- 
fort; anything to keep herself awake. 
Tennyson’s lines seemed to chime in with 
the night, and over and over she said 
them : 


Deep on the convent roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon; 

My breath to heaven like vapor goes; 
May my soul follow soon! 

Break up the heavens, O Lord! and far 
Through all yon starlight keen 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 
In raiment white and clean, 

He lifts me to the golden doors; 
The flashes come and go; 

All heaven bursts her starry floors, 
And strows her lights below, 

And deepens on and up! the gates 
Roll back, and far within 

For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits, 
To make me pure of sin. 

The Sabbaths of eternity 
One Sabbath deep and wide ; 

A light upon the shining sea— 
The Bridegroom with his Bride ! 


*©Q St. Agnes, help me!’ she mur- 
mured. “If you can hear me (who 
knows? perhaps you can), have pity upon 
me.’’ Then came dark thoughts tempt- 
ing her to death. ‘* Why not lie down 
and die?”’ said a voice at herear. ‘ Death 
will be easy and sweet.”’ 

**T will not be a coward,’’ she answer- 
ed mutely. 
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** What have you to live for?’’ pursued 
the voice. 

* To conquer myself.”’ 

** You cannot do it.”’ 

“T can!”’ 

‘* Life will be long and lonely.” 

“*T know it.”’ 

“* He will marry.” 

“Yes; Jennie, or some one like her.’ 

** After all, his is but a shallow soul.”’ 

** Not so; his heart is noble, his soul is 
deep.”’ 

‘* Why, then, did he not love you?” 

** Thou mucking spirit, leave me! Do 
I not know that [ am unlovely and un- 
lovable? Am [ not trying to do right? 
Have L not left all that is dear to me in 
life to follow my wretched, lonely way 
through the world? Get thee behind 
me, Satan!’’ and with an incoherent 
prayer the tempted soul struggled on in 
the torpid body. 

A clear sky is ever the most pitiless. 
The bitter cold brought suffering, pain, 
and torture to the wearied limbs, sounds 
in the ears, and lights dancing before the 
eyes. ‘Tue mistress had but one thought, 
to walk on. Once she faltered, but 
Pierre turned back and rubbed his shagg 
head against her hand, with a dog’s sa- 
gucity foreseeing the danger. Roused, 
she went on, moved by machinery, and a 
verse came to her, as if written in letters 
of fire in the air : 

** And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying ; 
neither shall there be any more pain. 
o He that overcometh shall inherit 
all things.”’ 

Over the ice came the pursuing party. 
They too had suffered in the blinding 
snow and freezing cold that followed; 
they too had lost the track and were 
fullowing a dog, old Jaune, who stalked 
on steadily with three legs and capered 
with the fourth after a fashion of his own. 
But they had brandy to aid them and 
five hours less of the cold, since they had 
not started until twilight. About mid- 
night the brandy gave out, and the sen- 
sation of freezing seemed to creep through 
every vein; even Jaune lagged belind, 
and scarcely noticed his master’s voice. 

Then the higher intellect assumed the 
sway. Max encouraged the drooping dog, 
spoke sharply to the failing half-breed, 
and kept his little band on and together, 
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Bat not without effort. His own brain 
seemed to wander; he saw palm trees 
and great lilies floating on still rivers ; 
perfumes came to him and the sounds of 
distant music, voices caliing his name and 
beautiful faces smiling upon him. “I 
am freezing,’’ he thought, ** and if Z feel 
the cold, where is Flower?’’ 

Something seemed to answer, ‘‘ She is 
dying. Save her.’ A few drops remained 
in the flask; calling the dog, he poured 
the liquor into his mouth, hoping to 
stimulate the failing instinct which was 
their only dependence. Old Jaune 
coughed over the new sensation, stvod 
awhile in doubt, and then stalked on; the 
half-breed followed in dazed obedience, 
and Ruger, who had not prayed for years, 
prayed now. It was a strange prayer. 
“Tf Lean but save her, Lord, L will not 
mind dying,’’ he said; and then he ut- 
tered those words which young and old 
turn to in times of trouble—the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

In the course of another hour Jaune 
suddenly gave a sharp bark, and started 
off furiously toward the left. The men, 
startled into consciousness, followed with 
difficulty. Presently they heard a distant 
sound. 

The mistress, walking ina dream, be- 
came yaguely conscious that Pierre was 
growling a long, low growl; the other 
dugs, his abject slaves, stood still, but 
the mistress walked on; she seemed to 
have lost the power of stopping. 

Then came a rush : old Jaune and Pierre 
had met, and Max held Flower in his 
arms. 

The first gray light of diwn was rising 
in the east ; soon they could look into each 
other’s eyes, and what they saw there 
warmed their chilled blood and drove 
away the shadow of death. Not far to 
the south the outline of land could be 
traced, and thither they went, a happy 
party. ‘* Iwas there the dogs were 
going,”’ said the half-breed; ** they can 
always find the way to St. Jean, trust 
them for that. But I never thought 
of the island, it lies so far out of our 
course.”’ 

Soon a light gleamed before them in 
the dusk; the dogs saw it too; Pierre 
barked, and his slaves took up the chorus. 
Jaune, untrammelled by harness, started 
off on a vovage of discovery, and came 
back to execute a series of wild circles 
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around the two lovers, while the other 
dogs looked over their shoulders in admi- 
ration and drew the sledge in jerks, yent- 
ing their envy in short yelps. A few 
moments more, and the party arrived at 
an island on whose bank stood a long 
log house with one lighted window. The 
door yielded to Max’s push, and in they 
burst, dogs, sledge, and ‘all, upon Pere 
Ronan, the recluse of St. Jean Mission. 
** May the saints defend us!’ ejaculated 
the astonished old man. 

**Oh, Flower, my darling, I love you 
—love you with all my soul,’’ said Max, 
as the ruddy fire-light shining on the 
mistress’s pallid, shrunken face showed 
him how near she had been to death. 
And for answer, Flower threw her arms 
around his neck and hid her poor face— 
her poor happy face—on his breast. 

**The saints defend us!” said Pere 
Ronan again, 

In the mean time Jaune had dragged 
from the table a platter of meat, broken 
the dish, and set to work on his stolen 
dainty with much snapping of jaws and 
eager gulping, which enjoyment Pierre 
and his satellites, still tugging to get the 
sledge through the door, saw with rage, 
and howled their disapproval in chorus, 
at the same time tangling themselves 
hopelessly in their harness, and at last 
rolling on the floor together, a biting, 
snarling heap. 

** The saints defend us!’ said poor Pere 
Ronan for the third time. Devoutly en- 
gaged in his Christmas matins, alune as 
he supposed with his conscience and the 
angels, he was suddenly overwhelmed by 
a crowd of men, women, and dogs, coming 
from no one knew where ; some embracing 
each other before his very priestly eyes, 
some apparently dead in sledges at the 
door, others stealing his only reast, and 
still others howling. growling, fighting, 
and biting on his floor, He might well 
ask to be defended ! 

But the old priest had a kind heart, and 
when he had recovered his senses and 
comprehended the meaning of the scene 
before him, he set to work so actively 
that soon the half-frozen visitors were 
made comfortable with warmth, food, 
drink, and kind words. With the aid of 
the half-breed who served him as cook 
and acolyte, he succeeded in restoring the 
lethargie mail-carrier, still asleep in the 
sledge; the voyageurs and Indians will 
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come back from death's very dvor, like 
their friends the bears. 

At eleven o’clock the company assem- 
bied in the loghouse parlor, rested, warin- 
ed, and refreshed. It was a long, low 
room, With a great fireplace at one end, 
wiiere whole lugs blazed. Red calico cur- 
tains hung over the small windows, buf- 
fulo and bear skins lay over the uneven 
fluor, and the log walls were made warm 
with Indian blankets hung from roof to 
fluor; rougb shelves held some rare and 
costly books, and one glowing picture in 
a gilt frame hung on a background of 
blanket, where the light could strike 
across it. It wasa young girlina French 
cour. dress—a lovely, piquant face. ‘* St. 
Thérese” the acolyte called it; but 
Flower saw no signs of saintship. 

The mistress had heard vague stories of 
this recluse of St. Jean Mission. It was 
stid on Giant Island that he had been a 
man of mark in France, but for some un- 
known cause he had suddenly entered the 
priesthood, sailed for America, and shut 
himself up in that lonely, remote spot, St. 
Jean Mission. He would not even come 
to visit the good Catholics of St. Denis; 
St. Denis was the parish church of Giant 
Island. Nearly forty years had Pére Ro- 
nan lived at the Mission. At first pack- 
ages containing books and other rarities 
came to him from France, but gradually 
all communication between the exile and 
the outside world ceased, and he was left 
alone with his little flock of Indian con- 
verts. It was said he was by no means a 
bigot; that he was Catholic in the broad- 
est sense of the word, and had even been 
heard to say of a Presbyterian, ‘* Eh, what 
does it matter? Worship we not the 
same God?’”’ 

This successor to Pere Marquette still 
lives, a hale old man, whose courtly man- 
ners vouch for the truth of his Parisian 
origin; he still lives up in the northern 
straits, for this story is founded upon 
fact, and its descriptions are taken from 
real life. 

‘“*My friends and children,’ began 
Pere Ronan, *‘ before we enjoy our Christ- 
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mas meal, shall we not celebrate a little 
Christmas service of praise and thanks- 
giving for your escape from death? ”’ 

Flower rose from her seat by the hearth. 
* Yes, father,”’ she said earnestly ; ‘we 
are not of your faith, but we can offer up 
our prayers together. And first, give me 
your blessing ; I feel that it will be bless- 
ing indeed.”’ 

So saying, she knelt before him, and 
the old man gave the blessing with ear- 
nest solemnity. ‘* Amen,” said the In- 
dian acolyte. 

The ** little service ’’ began; the Cana- 
dian mail-carrier joined in devoutly, the 
half-breed fullowed as well as he could, 
and the mistress knelt by the bench and 
poured out her thankful heart in silent 
prayer. Max moved nearer to her and 
took her hand; he was jealous even of 
heaven. 

Oh, the seales of compensation are bal- 
anced better than we know! Her great 
love bad gained a great love in return. 

When the last amen had been said, 
Maxwell Ruger rose; a gravity that was 
almost solemnity rested upon him, as, 
with military brevity, he said, ‘* Father 
Ronan, will you marry us now—Miss Mo- 
ran and myself? We are quite ready.” 

A cry burst from the mistress’s lips ; 
it was the involuntary protest of the fem- 
inine nature against that masculine, mas- 
terful assumption, which nevertheless it 
secretly loves. ‘You do not object, 
Flower?’ said Max, taking her hand ten- 
derly. 

“Oh, Max, I am so—so—so plain! ”? 
whispered the mistress, breaking down in 
her speech, and at last bringing out the 
thorn that rankled deepest in her heart. 

*You are not plain to me, darling,” 
said Max; nor was she to any one else. 
From that moment a beauty came to her, 
the beauty of perfect happiness. The 
flower had bloomed into a perfect rose. 

And thus they were married, on Christ- 
mas morning, in that old log house at St. 
Jean Mission, with a Canadian mail-car- 
rier, a half-breed, and five dogs for wit- 
nesses. 

Constance Fenimore Wootson. 
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THE ODIUM PHILOLOGICUM. 


le montis ago the writer of these 

desultory papers on words and their 
uses received a letter asking whether, in 
his opinion, the phrase ‘‘ my soldier’s 
heart,’’ in a passage the rest of which he 
cannot now recall, could mean anything 
else than ‘* the heart of my soldier,’’ and 
whether it could possibly mean ‘‘ my sol- 
dierly heart.’’ Within half an hour of 
the receipt of the letter, a gentleman un- 
known to him called at his office, and, 
making at least all due apology for the in- 
trusion, but with an eagerness of inquest 
only decorously restrained, begged a de- 
cision upon the same, phrase, asking 
whether any intelligent person on meet- 
ing it could understand it in any other 
sense than ‘ my suldierly heart,”’ and if 
sucli a person could by any possibility 
take it in the sense ‘* the heart of my sol- 
dier.”’ The answer given is not to our 
present purpose; it was not, however, a 
* decision.”’ But a day or two afterward 
two gentlemen made an early call at the 
house of the same bewildered person, and 
with much warmth of manner, although 
with perfect courtesy, desired to submit a 
phrase to his consideration; it was ** my 
soldier’s heart’’?: could it mean? ete. 
‘The phrase, it seems, had come up at some 
private theatrical performance, or socia- 
ble literary gathering, and there was a 
dispute about it; and very plainly, from 
the manner of the inquiring parties, the 
discussion had become heated. Not long 
afterward the same person was politely 
stopped in Broadway by a strange gentle- 
man who, with an air of profound gravi- 
ity, said that there was a matter which he 
had long wished to bring to his attention ; 
and the seriousness with which this was 
uttered awakened curiusity, not to say ap- 
prehension. Suspense was soon relieved 
by the inquiry, * Is it right to say, To- 
morrow és Friday, or To-morrow will be 
Friday?”’ In this ease the reply was 
very prompt and decided : *‘ Indeed, sir, I 
don’t know; it’s a matter I have never 
thought about;’’ which evidently both 
surprised and puzzled the inquirer. True, 
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& moment's reflection on the part of the 
questioned person, as he turned away, 
brought up the lines, 

To-morrow vs Saint Valentine's day, 

All in the morning betimes, etc., 
which had some bearing upon the subject. 
But that was one of those happy thoughts 
which to unready men always come just 
too late. 

In both these cases I was chiefly inter- 
ested in the evident earnestness and ea- 
gerness of the querists. ‘They were not 
merely curious, or desirous of informa. 
tion, but showed unmistakably that they 
took the matter to heart. Now in neither 
case was the question one that should 
have troubled any man for a moment. As 
to ** my soldier’s heart *’ the meaning of 
the phrase, like that of countless others, 
must be determined by the context ; and 
as to whether we should say To-morrow 
is Friday, or To-morrow will be Friday, al- 
though one may be better than the other, 
either may be defended on the grounds 
both of usage and of reason. 

These incidents have a bearing upon a 
subject which the ‘* Nation ’’ has happily 
discussed under the well-chosen heading, 
“The Odiam Philologicum.’? The writer 
of the article (which it is almost needless 
to say is apropos of the assault made in 
** Recent Exeinplifications of False Phi- 
lology ”? upon the author of ** Words and 
their Uses,’’ and the retort of the latter) 
begins by saying: ** That verbal criticism 
- . . issure to end sooner or later in 
one or more sayage quarrels, is one of the 
most familiar facts of the literary life of 
our day.’’ According to him, this rele 
has no exception; and speaking for the 
paper in which he writes, he says: ** We 
have seen so many illustrations of the ten- 
dency of these attempts to improve popu- 
lar speech to end in vituperation, that 
we have felt ourselves obliged in the in- 
terests of peace to exclude them from our 
columns.’’ The case of Mr. Moon is then 
cited; the result of some articles by him 
on ** Good Grammar” in the late ‘* Round 
Table’ being, according to this writer, 
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**a series of rows, in which Moon was 
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compelled to tell several of his adversaries 
his low opinion of their morals and man- 
ners, and in which they repaid him in 
kind.”’ If [ remember rightly, this is, to 
say the least, a very strung characteriza- 
tion of those discussions ; but it may be 
admitted that, with some not important 
qualification, the ** Nation ’’ is right as to 
the bitter controversies which frequently 
follow verbal criticism, if not as to its es- 
sential tendency to provoke them. 

It is not in the interests of verbal criti- 
cism—a department of human endeavor 
for which I have not the highest respect— 
that [ say that such tendencies on the 
part of those who practise it are much to 
be deplored. To produce one book, one 
page, one stanza, nay, one line, which 
cheers, lifts up, and heartens, or even only 
delights the soul of man, is a worthier ob- 
ject of desire than to achieve whole vol- 
umes full of learning and the nicest crit- 
ical discrimination. But Walter Sav- 
age Landor—himself a worker in this 
field—says, ‘* We have seen that whoever 
has been most eminent in scholarship and 
genius, among the ancients and ourselves, 
has been most studious to correct the im- 
perfections of his native tongue,’’ con- 
firming this general observation by the re- 
mark that the subject is one ‘* which oc- 
cupied more than the merely leisure hours 
of Cicero and Casar.’”’ Why, then, 
should a department of literary labor, the 
purpose of which is so laudable, the end 
so desirable, be degraded by ‘‘ savage 
quarrels ’’ and ‘‘ yituperation’’? And, the 
subject being one than which there can 
be no other which is more essentially ab- 
stracted from all personal interests or 
bearings, who is in fault when the quar- 
relling and the vituperation begin? 
Surely he who first drags the discussion 
of an abstract subject down into person- 
ality. If one writer produces an article 
or a book, the purpose ot which is * to 
correct the imperfections of his native 
tongue,’’ and he confines himself strictly 
to that aim, attacking no one, disparag- 
ing none, and another writer, who takes 
a different view of the subject, assails him 
with personal acrimony and personal dis- 
paragement, whose is the disgrace and 
whose the shame? Should the latter re- 
tort, upon whom doves the responsibility 
of the “‘ quarrel’? rest? Even in physi- 
eal conflict, if a man kills an assailant he 
may put in the plea son assault demesne, 
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and be sure of a verdict of justifiable hom- 
icide. 

As to the reason of so unreasonable a 
tendency to bitter personality, the writer 
in the ‘* Nation ’’ propounds this theory : 
Criticism of a man’s speech is an implied 
attack on his parentage, education, and 
social position—points upon which most 
men are, reasonably or unreasonably, 
very sensitive. It will not do to tell a 
man that his pronunciation is inelegant, 
or his use of language incorrect, because 
that implies that his parents were vulgar 
or ignorant people ; and to point out his 
solecisms, or his lack of etymological 
knowledge, is to insinuate that his educa- 
tion was neglected, or that he has not as- 
sociated with correct speakers. Nor will 
you escape the odium philologicum by re- 
fraining from personal criticism and cit- 
ing examples from dead authors; for this 
cannot be done without assailing forms 
of expression which ‘‘ some eager, listen- 
ing enemy”’ is himself in the habit of 
using, and you will surely become the 
victim of his wrath; because, again, by 
your criticism you assume a position not 
only of grammatical but of social superi- 
ority. Then comes a vengeful attack, 
and your writings are picked to pieces, 
and the pieces are examined mechanical- 
ly, separating them totally from the 
thought with which you were full when 
you produced them—a process which no 
one, it is said, stands very long with equa- 
nimity, ** because nobody can be subject- 
ed to i¢ without being presented to the 
public somewhat in the light of an igno- 
rant, careless, and pretentious donkey.”’ 
Against such injury the assailed party 
defends himself, and generally carries the 
war into Africa 

This is ingenious and plausible, and 
very well put; so well, indeed, that it 
might be accepted but for one reason—it 
is inconsistent with the facts. As to the 
implication of social inferiority involved 
in an unfavorable criticism of a man’s 
use of language, that surely could be a 
matter of concern only to those who 
are conscious of some such inferiority. 
A man’s very defence of himself upon 
this ground, or even his resentment of 
the implication, involves a kind of 
confession. The assertion, [ am as 
good as you, implies a latent consciousness 
that [am not. And as to defects of edu- 
cation, particularly of such education as 
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qualifies a man to write even about his 
own mother tongue, that is no disgrace, 
and is quite consistent with, and in 
cuuntless cases accompanies, more than 
usual ability of one kind or another, and 
a social position not inferior to any. To 
mike disparaging personal and social re- 
flections, even by implication, and still 
more by direct dragging of them into 
literary discussion, would seem to be an 
unmistakable sign of innate vulgarity of 
soul, if not of low breeding. A man who 
does that can hardly have the mens con- 
scia recti as to his own social condition ; 
and to assume, when you are not men- 
tioned, that some reflection is cast upon 
you, is to rival the clown who said, ‘* They 
snickered, an’ I’m sure it was me.”’ To 
insist that you are by implication called 
a vulgarian, and to bawl out, You're an- 
other! as, for example, the author of the 
book which is the proximate cause of the 
** Nation’s’’ article did, is at the very 
least to show a great deficiency in tact. 
It is that old thing which is, either froma 
social or linguistic point of view, worse 
than a crime—a blunder. And it is in 
this case somewhat surprising; for Dr. 
Hall’s education, not to say his seholar- 
ship, is undeniably such as should have 
protected him against the unpleasant con- 
sciousness that he was in any way, even 
implicitly, disparaged in a book contain- 
ing not a single allusion to him, or to 
anything that he had written. 

No, this odium philologicum must have 
some other source than the wounds of 
social vanity ; and [ myself am happily, 
or unhappily, able to show that the facts 
are against the supposition of such an 
origin. Can it be believed that, for in- 
stance, the gentlemen of whose excitement 
and heat—I will not say asperity —in re- 
gard to *‘ my soldier’s heart ’’ I became 
aware as [ have told in the beginning of 
this article, resented any assumption of 
social superiority, or even Of superiority 
in education, by any one of the parties to 
their dispute? They were all of one so- 
cial set, and of one grade of education 
There was not @ shadow of assumption of 
any kind apparent on either side, or of 
any suspicion of such assumption. Is it 
to be supposed fur a moment that the 
numerous inquiries by letter, or in per- 
son, which gave the hint for ‘* Words 
and their Uses,’’ and which partly fur- 
nish the occasion of these articles, were in 
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any sort a confession of the social in- 
feriority of the writers to the person to 
whom they were addressed? Such a 
thought did not occur to him fora mo- 

ent. And on theother hand, according 
to this very ingenious theory so cleverly 
set forth in the ** Nation,”’ is not the fac 
of the continued favor shown to the book 
of which they are the cause, and the con- 
tinued freedom and kindness with which 
its author is approached on such subjects, 
proof positive not only that he has not 
been guilty of such assamption, but that 
he is free from even the suspicion of such 
offensive foolishness ? 

The truth is that the men who quarrel 
on this subject do so because they are 
quarrelsome ; they sneer because they 
like to sneer. .Quarrelling suits their 
temper, and brings them before the 
world ; and sneering is not only an affee- 
tation of loftiness, but is easy if one only 
knows how to do it and will set to work 
at it diligently. And verbal criticism 
being in itself small business, suited to 
the capacity of men who, unlike Cicero, 
Cesar, and Landor, are not equal to 
greater subjects, it is a department of 
literature to which minds of some sub- 
tlety and little breadth, pedantic learning 
but no largeness of scholarship, find 
themselves attracted, and in which they 
may reasonably hope to attain some suc- 
cess. (Lam not magnifying mine office, 
I know; but that I mean never to do.) 
It is natural that such men should attack 
and vituperate those who dare to differ 
from them. They have no intellectual 
charity. They are puffed up with their 
own conceit ; as to which Erasmus tells 
us—what we might know without his 
telling, wherefore we think him wise— 
that ** chiefly these synging men, sophis- 
ters, rhetoricians, and poets do excel 
therein; ’’* and in this respect verbal 
critics seem to surpass their cousins ger- 
man, the sophisters and the rhetoricians. 

Moreover, the bitterest and most numer- 
ous quarrels between verbal critics have 
not had for their subject or their occa- 
sion the vernacular tongue of the contro- 
vertists; a fact which is fatal to the 
specious theory that the wrath of such 
conflicts has its direful spring in resent- 
ment of the assumption of social supe- 
riority. The long, bitter, and personal 

*‘< Praise of Folly.” Chaloner’s translation, 
149. Sig. Ii, 
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controversy between Bentley and Boyle on 
the Epistles of Paalaris, and that pro- 
voked by the Clericus and Grotius edition 
of Menander, will occur to every scholar. 
And even in this country middle-aged men 
can remember the dispute, hardly less 
acrimunious than able, betweeen a Har- 
vard professor of Greek and a distin- 
guished New York scholar, which was 
nota whit the less bitter because it turn- 
ed entirely upon Greek readings, and 
there could have been no question of so- 
cial position or of breeding or education 
implicated. Andthat pleasant butrather 
weak and “ goody ”’ book, ** Memoirs of a 
Quiet Life,”’ tells us how the controversy, 
well known before to scholars, which 
arose upon the publication of an edition 
of Terence by Bishop Hare, led to a quar- 
rel between him and his intimate friend 
Dr. Bentley, which lasted many years, 
and not only broke up their former warm 
friendship, but left them open, unrecon- 
cilable enemies until the Bishop’s desth. 
Indeed, the pseudo-philologists and the 
classical editors and ecrities of the last 
century too commonly wrote of each other 
with scorn, and scoffing, and personal dis- 
paragement, with offensive insinuation 
and with vituperation. Bruneck was emi- 
nentin this school of literary Billingsgate. 

In all these cases there was no question 
as to vernacular speech, oras to breeding. or 
associations, or even education. Theecon- 
trovertists were presumahly equal in social 
position and advantages of education, and 
they quarrelled about the proper reading 
of the text of Greek and Latin authors. 
And the savage sneers and flinzs at each 
other with which some of the Shake- 
spearian commentators of the last cen- 
tury and the earliest years of the present 
argued the question of the proper read- 
ing of the gentle author whose works 
they had undertaken to restore and to 
illustrate, are like in motive and in spirit, 
and have a like bearing upon the point 
in question. For although the subject 
of their dispute was indeed the English 
language, it was not the colloquial lan- 
guage of their time, but the text of an 
Elizabetlian dramatist; and the ques- 
tions which they discussed were entirely 
removed from all considerations touching 
the birth, breeding, association, and per- 
sonal habits of the disputants. Yet one 
has only to read Gifford’s notes on Ben 
Jonson, to see a characteristic exhibition 
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of the bitter and personal spirit which 
animated and informed these controver- 
It is upon these ** bad models” 
that the well-read-in-critical-literature 
author of ** Recent Exemplifications ”’ 
formed his critical style and manner, ac- 
cording to our only means of judging. 
Even in later years the Collier-folio con- 
troversy broke up long existing friend- 
ships. Alexander Dyce, himself the most 
placid, considerate, and courteous of erit- 
ical writers, gave mortal offence by his 
mere opinions in that matter, and saw 
more than one old literary companion in 
arms fall from him. The tenacity with 
which men cling to fancies wiich have 
led them captive, and the devotion, ardor, 
and even fierceness with which they do 
battle for some notion about a matter of 
not the slightest personal concern to 
them, is one of the most notable manifest- 
ations of perverseness exhibited in human 
nature. [remeimberseeing one gray-haired 
gentleman almost insult another gray- 
haired gentleman because the latter ex- 
pressed some doubts that an old half-breed 
** Indian * was the veritable Louis XVII. 
of France, who died in the Temple at Paris, 
Now he had no more personal interest in 
Louis XVIT., dead or alive, than in Mel- 
Why, it was but the other 
day that [saw a man of intelligence and 
kind heart maintain, with glowing cheek 
and flashing eyes, the ‘* authenticity *’ of 
a certain old delf teapot, and fling out half- 
earnest scorn and contempt upon those 
who could not take his view of its genu- 
ineness and the interest of its associations. 

All these acrimonious critical contro- 
versies, chiefly literary, historical ,andan- 
tiquarian, have their origin in intellec- 
tual pride and obstinacy ; and they are 
heated the more or the less according to 
the enthusiasm or the earnestness of the 
controvertists. When warmth and ear- 
nestness, which may be weak but are not 
unamiable, are dehbased by personal ac- 
rimony and endeavors at personal dis- 
paragement, it must be attributed to the 
individual tastes and moral traits of the 
attacking party. These quarrels, like 
everything else, must be begun; and 
according to my observation, it will be 
found that from the first era of critical 
litersture down to the present year they 
have had their origin in the arrogance, 
the insolence, and the disposition to 
personal offence of some man of more or 
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less learning, who resented what he deem- 
ed the unwarrantable interference of 
some writer less learned than himself; 
fur instance, like Warburton, who, in the 
preface to his edition of Shakesjeare’s 
plays, declared his intention *‘ to have 
given the reader a body of canons for lit- 
eral [i. e., verbal] criticism, drawn out in 
form,’’ for two reasons, one of which 
was ** to deter the unlearned writer from 
wantonly trifling with an art he is a 
stranger to, at the expense of his own 
reputation, and the integrity of the text 
of established authors;’’ and who in 
the end, like Warburton, was scourged 
by a man of less learning with the triple 
lash of fact and argument and ridicule.* 
But we are all somewhat inclined to 
doubt not only the competent informa- 
tion but the perfect soundness of mind 
and candor of suul of those who will in- 
sist upon their right to ride our hobby 
after their own fashion. Only one man 
is calmly indifferent upon such matters, 
and iovoks down upon these trifles from 
the serene heights of contemplative phi- 
losophy. But he unfortunately is a man 
Whose opinions, since the appearance 
of a certain book, no one need care much 
about.t 


* “ Edwards’s Canons of Criticism,” 1748, 7th 
Ed., 1765. 

{t The mild and Pecksniffian tone of a letter 
recently published by Dr. Hall in the “ Na- 
tion,” with its demure talk about “ the language 
of gentlemen,” has led some of our correspon- 
dents to suppose that we have opened the pages 
of “ The Galaxy ” to an unprovoked attack upon 
& most unoffending pundit. Quotations from 
Dr. Hall’s book would best correct this impres- 
sion, but as this would occupy valuable space 
most unprofitably, we quote in preference a 
characterization of the book by one of the ablest 
of our contemporaries, ‘‘ Old and New,” edited 
by Edward E. Hale, “ This is a curiously scorn- 
ful and acrid discussion of questions about the 
derivation, meaning, and use of words. , . . 
He | Dr, Hall} has not the mildness and sweet- 
ness of manner which should belong toa judge, 
nor even to an advocate, nor even to an execu- 
tioner. . . . Except that the illustration is 
directly inverse as to the intellect engaged, there 
is one still more appropriate in respect of the 
unfeeling nature of the work performed, and 
particularly as to the strong but not graceful 
agility shown : it is that embodied in the well- 
known saying, ‘Every one for himself, as the 
jackass said when he danced among the chick- 
ens.’ . . . The little treatise is stimulating, 
learned, useful, and almost always correct ; but 
it would be difficult to discover another modern 
publication in which so much ability is shown 
in a spirit so excessively bitter” Time may 
change our contemporary’s opinion as to the 
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EARLY ENGLISH VERBAL CRITICISM. 

As we were slow to write a grammar 
of our own tongue, even on false, i.e., on 
Latin principles, so were we to enter on 
the field of English verbal criticism. 
The ‘* Gardens of Eloquence *’ and ** Arts 
of Rhetoric,’’ and the like, which appear- 
ed in the Elizabethan period, had little or 
nothing to do with the origin, the mean- 
ing, or the forms of English words; and 
even Puttenham’s ‘* Arte of English 
Poesie ’’ touches those subjects but in- 
cidentally. It was not until 1770 that 
the first work of avowed English verbal 
criticism that is known to me appeared. 
li was entitled ‘‘ Remarks on the Eng- 
lish Language, in the Nature of Vauge- 
las’s Remarks on the French; being a 
Detection of many Iinproper Expressivns 
used in Conversation, and of many others 
to be found in Authors. To which is pre- 
fixed a Discourse addressed to His Ma- 
jesty.’’"* It was anonymous, but its 
author’s name was Robert Baker. He 
was not a scholar; knew no Greek and 
almost no Latin, but seems to have been 
familiar with French. Nor was hean his- 
torical etymologist, for that science was in 
his day undeveloped ; and as to Sanscrit, 
its very existence was known to but a 
few Western scholars, and its value asa 
key to Indo-European language structure 
was unsuspected. He erred sometimes— 
as indeed who does not?—but being a 
man of good sense, of considerable culti- 
vation, and of good taste in literature and 
in art, and having given much thought 
to his subject, he produced a little book 
which was of real service, and the effect 
of which is plainly visible upon English 
speech. ‘To mere usage and authority he 
did not silently submit; for what he 
deemed errors in usage were the very 
subjects of his criticism, without regard 
to the reputation of the authors in whose 
works he detected them; and among 
those whose incorrect use of words or 
faulty construction of sentences he re- 
marked upon were Locke, Addison, 
Swift, Bolingbroke, Warburton, Mel- 
moth, Warton, and Harris, the author 
of ‘‘ Hermes.’’ His criticism was always 


correctness of all of Dr. Hall’s judgments ; but 
his personality and his bitterness admit of nei- 
ther doubt nor change.—ED. GALAXY,} 

* The address to the king appeared only in 
the first edition, it having been omitted from 
tne second as too outspoken and presuming. 
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respectful, without asperity or personal 
sneers at those whose errors he pvuinted 
out; and in censuring the usage of au- 
thors then living, particularly those of 
minor fame, he often considerately avoid- 
ed mentioning names, using the phrase 
“‘an author”’ or ‘* a writer.’’ His liken- 
ing of his book to Vaugelas’s, published 
in 1647, dues hardly justice to himself; 
for unlike Vaugelas, he attempted little 
in the way of etymology (although, with 
his assumed prototype, he erred when he 
did so), and, unlike Vaugelas, he was 
neither priggish nor pedantic, nor was 
he a courtier, or a precisian, or a lover of 
speaking fine. Lis book consists of one 
hundred and twenty-seven remarks upon 
what were then common usages among 
the best speakers and writers, as any one 
familiar with the literature of that time 
well knows; and the justice of his stric- 
tures and their effect are evident from the 
fact that almost all the solecisms which he 
censures were ere long abandoned by good 
writers, and gradually ceased to be heard 
among educated speakers. 

It may be of interest to my readers to 
know some of the faults in phraseology 
and of the misuses of words which were 
thought worthy of remark by the first 
English verbal critic, one hundred years 
ago. I shall select not only those which 
lave been altogether given up. Among 
them are: as follow for as follows, which 
still has some support in respectable 
usage ;—chay for chaise, the latter being 
mistaken for a plural; as some people 
who wish to be very correct now speak 
of the corp of an army, or of a widow 
mourning over the corp of her husband, 
or, as I was told by a lawyer, of the claw 
of astatute, to avoid the ** bad grammar ”’ 
of saying ** a clause ’’ ;—ingenuity in the 
double sense of ability, cleverness, and 
of ingenuousness, is pointed out as a 
blemish; the latter sense it has lost ;— 
demean for debase or lessen ;—he 1s came 
for he is come ;—set for sit, and lie for lay ; 
—propose for purpose ;—whom for who ; 
as ‘whom you would say passed their 
afternoons,”’ ete. ;—‘tis him, “tis her, ‘tis 
me, ‘tis them, for “tis he, ‘tis she, ‘tis I, ‘tis 
they ;—mutual for common ; an error not 
infrequent now even among educated peo- 
ple ;—either and neither used as plural : as 
** neither of them are *’ ;—contemptuously 
for contemptibly, meaning ‘* with con- 
tempt’’; the latter, being then ‘* most 
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commonly used,’’ has now passed out of 
use ;—fell fur fallen ; as, the horse has fell, 
which is said to have been then used by 
‘*many writers’’; indeed, the literature 
of that time is full of a like use of the 
past tense of the verb for the participle ; 
it was a usage, but neither sense nor 
English ;—doth, as in they both met, and in 
** those two men are both eyual in capa- 
city,’”? which is justly pronounced non- 
sense ;—agreea le, sutta'le,confor.nable, for 
agreeably, suitably, conforma ly; as ** he 
performed agreeable to his promise,”’ ‘* he 
conducted himself suitable to the occa- 
sion ’’; a usage common in that day, but 
indefensible of course, and since then 
abandoned ;—safe for safely, as ** L arrived 
here safely,’ instead of safe; an error 
not uncommon now, and among those 
who are anxious about their ‘* gram- 
mar ’’;—dare for dares, as ‘* he dare not 
do it ’’ for ** he dares not,’’ ete. ; which, 
although it is mentioned, rightly, as the 
usage of ‘‘ numbers of people”? and of 
** many authors,’’ Baker says ** appears to 
me to give a person an air of illiteracy ” ; 
but we hear of no offence taken at this 
assumption of social superiority ;—en pas- 
sant for in passing, justly condemned as 
sheer affectation ; —the misplacing of only, 
either, and neither, as in ** Theism can 
only be opposed to polytheism or athe- 
ism,’* and ** He was neither learned in 
the languages nor philosophy’? ; which 
has in its support the usage of centuries 
of years and centuries of authors, but 
which has been since seen to be indefen- 
sible according to the structure of the 
English sentence, and which has almost 
disappeared ;—the false construction “ J 
was going to have done so and so,’’ which 
has like *‘ authoritative *’ support, and 
which is in like manner indefensible. 

Of the subjects of Baker's one hundred 
and twenty-seven Remarks I have room 
to mention only these, which are not the 
most important, bat which unite some in- 
terest with conveniency for citation. To 
these I will add one other, his condemna- 
tion of the phrases different to, as ** this 
is differen! to that,” and different than, as 
in the sentence ** L found your affairs had 
been managed in a different manner than 
what I had advised,’ which is quoted 
from Melmoth’s Cicero. Both these are 
set down as being neither English nor 
sense, which is true of them; and yet for 
both of them there is the ** authority ’’ of 
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long and eminent usage. They are inter- 
esting as being peculiarly British mis- 
usages ; neither of them having ever ob- 
tained a foothold in ‘* America.’’  In- 
deed, there would seem to be something 
peculiarly puzzling to our British cousins 
in the proper use of different, or they 
could hardly have fallen into the confu- 
sion of two such phrases as different to 
and different than, even the latter of 
which is now heard from some of them who 
are not uneducated.* In the course of 
his criticism of the former phrase, Baker 
makes a remark which shows that he had 
a just estimate of the relative weight of 
usige and reason in determining the pro- 
prieties of language. He says: *‘ I know 
tliat custom often reconciles improprieties 
of this sort; yet there are some cases 
where it never reconciles them entirely, 
and this appears to me to be one. I 
would therefore give my vote for different 
from, and would banish the expression of 
different to.”’ We submits to usage if 
needs must; but he does not accord with 
it if it is inconsistent with reason. Ife 
speaks very decidedly, and yet expects his 
decision to be received only as his ** yote.”’ 
He says boldly that he would banish the 
expression different to; and yet, although 
that was even more than this the day of 
savage quarrels about questions of verbal 
criticism, we hear of no personal attacks 
upon him by the users of different to, be- 
cause of an affectation on his part of social 
superiority, and an implication that they 
were bred among people whose English 
deserved banishment 

The reader has probably seen already 
that between the first book of verbal erit- 
icism upon the English language and the 
last there are some strong points of like- 
ness; and if any ‘ evger, listening ene- 
my ”’ of the author of the latter, on either 
side of the ocean, is ready to find a like- 
ness between them in their errors and de- 
ficiencies, he is welcome to all the com- 
fort he can derive from sodoing. Baker's 
book did not profess to be etymological, 
or, in the proper sense of the word, phi- 
lologieal. Indeed, it could not have been 
philological w th the meaning which the 

* It is proper that I should say that I did not 
meet with Baker s book, which is not a common 
one, until some months after writing my letter 
to the “ Nation,” published Sept. 12, 1872, in 
which I expressed the opinion that my own 
criticism of different to (in 1854) was the earliest 
con temnation of that phrase, 
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word has now; for the philology of our 
day, the only true philology, was in Ba- 
ker’s day unknown. And yet his book 
had a laudable purpose, and, as we have 
seen, did good, although it is a small af- 
fair. No other in its purpose or its pre- 
tensions is ‘* Words and their Uses,’’ the 
author of which hopes for it only that it 
may effect a like and perhaps a greater 
good. 
One language hath no law but use: and still 
Runs blinde, unbridled, at the vulgar s will. 
Another s course is curiously inclos’d 
In lists of Art; of choice fit words compos d, 
One, in the feeble birth, becomming old, 
Is cradle-toomb d : another warreth bold 
With the yeer-spinners. One, unhappy-founded, 
Lives in a narrow valley ever bounded : 
Another with the learned troop doth presse 
From Alexander's Altars even to Fez.* 
SCIENTIST. 

This word has been brought to my at- 
tention by more than one correspondent. 
It has attained a certain degree of usage 
among those who it would seem are dis- 
satisfied with ‘* scientific man”? and ** man 
of science,’ and who doubtless, with like 
displeasure of ** literary man” and ** man 
of letters,’’ will soon contrive some dread- 
ful combination in ist to use in their 
stead. Scientist appears to me, as it does 
to many others, intoierable both as being 
unlovely in itself and improper in its 
formation. ‘* Sample-room’’ language 
gives us drinkist, shoot’st, walkist, and 
the like, with an undisguised incongruity 
which has a ridiculous effect, partly at 
least intentional, if not wholly so. Those 
words are regarded as the creations of ex- 
quisite humor by the persons who use 
them; nay, their very use is looked upon 
as an indication of latent powers which 
would place the user, if he would but let 
himself out, foremost in the ranks of the 
noble army of ** American humorists.”’ 
If after that remark my bones should be 
found bleaching upon the ensanguined 
plain, let the Chief of Police immediately 
arrest Mr. Lowell, Mr. Bret Harte, and 
Colonel John Hay, without detailing of- 
ficer A or officer B to ‘* work up the ease.” 
But, to our scientists. We say normally 
naturalist, geoloyist, organist, etc., and 
may properly use as many more words 
formed in like manner as we choose to 
coin. But I can find no lawful instance 
corresponding to scien‘ist, which might 

* Sylvester's Du Bartas, “ Babylon,” 1621, p. 
261, 
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well go with drinkist and shootist. If 
we would, we could say sczencist ; and let 
who will say it, and hiss himself proper- 
ly in the saying of it. But we cannot 
break up the sibillation with a ¢, for even 
the noun scientia will yield us only &, 
which in sound is sh, and sctential (noun) 
and scientialist must be left to the lovers 
of agential; and if we assume the obsolete 
Scient as its base, the meaning of our new 
word will be ** knowingist.”’ 

At an earlier day, the suffix er seems 
to have been the principal, if not the only 
means of expressing both the doer of an 
act and the practiser of an art or craft; 
€. g., murderer, ast ologer. Still a dis- 
tinction between the two purposes was, in 
a manner, preserved by confining the suffix 
for the former purpose generally to a 
verb, and for the latter to a noun, é. e., 
the name of the art or profession prac- 
tised. A more modern development in 
the same direction has led to the free ap- 
propriation of the Greek suffixes of use, 
ize, ism, ist, making upon nouns, after 
the Greek model, verbs of using, 2. e., of 
using the thing named in the stem, e. g., 
dogmatize, abstract nouns of usage, ¢. 7., 


dogmatism, and personal nouns for the 
user of the thing, e. g., doymatist—words 
an acquaintance with which will not be 
denied by certain crities to the present 


writer. A movement toward symmetry 
and consistency leads us to avoid new 
coinage in er upon substantive roots, such 
for instance as geologer and organer would 
be. There is not only a weakness but a 
sort of insincerity in the interchanging 
and confusing of these transplanted and 
assimilated suffixes, now well distinguish- 
ed and valuable, and valuable of course 
just in the degree in which their exact 
and distinctivesensesare maintained. And 
I here remark upon an astonishingly neg- 
lected difference—neglected by men who 
should and do know better—between the 
terminations ize and yse. Both of these, 
indeed, are from tlhe Greek, but the latter 
has nothing in common with the former, 
although it is frequently confounded with 
it, not being a suffix at all, but represent- 
ing the Greek Av 16, a loosening, as in 
paralyse and analyse, which are often ab- 
surdly speiled paralyze and analyze, and 
which we may perliaps look to see spelled 
pgralize and analize in what has been call- 
ed ** the good English of the future.”’ 
This consideration of terminations ex- 
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pressing the doer and the dcing, suggests 
a few remarks upon 
MUSICIANER. 


Iam asked, in the course of a long kind 
letter, whether the author of ** Recent Ex- 
emplifications ’’ is in earnest in treating 
musicianer asa real English word. Cer- 
tainly he is. To himit isan English word 
because, to use hisown phrase in regard to 
other ** vocables,’’ he has ** met with it” 
in the course of his reading. He helongs 
toa class who, if a certain combination of 
sounds or letters has been uttered by 
somebody, somewhere, at sume time—no 
matter who, where, or when—pounce 
upon it, classify it, label it, and pigeonhole 
it for preservation and classification. For 
instance, we are told in the same passage 
which embalms musicianer, that ** lesserer 
is still used in some parts of England for 
lesser or less.’ And what if it is? So 
do Lord and Lady Duberly, in Colman’s 
** Heir at Law,”’ again and again call Dr, 
Panglossa ‘* tutorer ’’; and one fact isof 
just as much value as the other—that 
is, of none at all.* The author appears 
to be gravelled for lack of matter in his 
endeavor to illustrate his notion of the 
formation of parishioner, as his only ex- 
ample from literature is fischerer for fish- 
er, from Capgrave’s ‘* Chironicle.’’ But 
here is a mite of contribution to his alms- 
basket of words—sermoners, quite analo- 
gous with parishoners : 

Quen he sendes his messagers, 
That es at sai his sarmouneres. 
“* English Metrical Homilies of the Fourteenth 

Century,’ p. 147. 

Here is another, victorers, also analo- 
gous: 

She performed the same to a few that were 
nexte of her kinne, according to the liability of 
her present fortune ; for if she should have used 
ye Persians pompe therin, the Macedons might 
have envied it, which being victorers, used no 
great curiositie )n the matter,—Brende’s ** Quin- 
tus Curtius,” 1592, fol. 40 b. 

The latter word is scattered freely 
through Brende’s book. The passage 
given above is interesting for its use of 
curiosity (a word which I have heretofore 
remarked upon), and also of shou/d have, 

* In the same passage we are gravely inform- 
ed that “ the modern chickens contains an s add- 
ed to chicken, itself a plural.” This, in a book 
addressed, if not to scholars and philologists, at 
least to educated and critical readers! Why 
not give us a little information about children, 
and even about brethren and oxen ? 
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for had. In the lines from the ‘‘ Metrical 
Homilies,’’ ‘‘ that es af sai”’ for ** that is 
to say ’’ shows a peculiar use of at which 
occurs several times in those homilies, and 
is not uncommon in old northern English. 

To turn back to the occasion of this 
digression—the ‘* Recent Exemplifica- 
tions ’’ way of studying language has a 
certain real value, and to a professed ety- 
mologist is to a certain extent necessary. 
The difficulty with many of those who 
study language in that manner is that 
they cannot conceive of the propriety of 
studying it in any other, and that they 
come to setting store by all sorts of rub- 
bish, as we have seen. And if they lose 
one of their precious ** finds,’’ they are as 
distraught about it as a hen bereaved of 
her one chicken. How touching is the 
lamentation of the Recent Exemplifier 
that he cannot produce an example of 
musicianer! He weeps and wrings his 
hands over the lack, in a supplementary 
fashion, in a note at the end of his lovely 
little volume. He ‘* regrets that the ex- 
istence in English literature of musi- 
cianer . . «. must here be left un- 
established.’? This is woful indeed, 
for he had previously said that ‘* musi- 
cianer is not yet obsolete.”’ He is 
in a false position. But no, I rush again 
to his rescue. He will be ungrateful. 
But men always are ungrateful. Was 
not I ungrateful for the gentle court- 
esy and singleness of purpose with which 
he devoted himself to my service? What 
should I expect? This priceless word, 
which he has ‘* met again and again in 
old books,’’ occurs ina ballad published 
about thirty years ago in London. He 
will find it in the last line of the follow- 
ing stanza—as Jaques says, we “ call 
them stanzas "’ : 
[This old girl that was go’n to be tied 

To the man she'd so long been a-wishin’ hers, 
Give a big spread of biled, roast, an’ fried], 

An’ she axed all the village musicianers. 

There is his word, with its existence in 
English literature, and its non-obsolete- 
ness at once established. True, I cannot 
remember the name of the ballad, nor 
eke of the author thereof; and to tell the 
whole truth, I have forgotten its very sub- 
ject, and only the last line of this stanza 
is genuine; that alone having remained in 
my memory, as it were by what he calls 
** special providence in the mundane or- 
der *’ for his only use, benefit, and be- 
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hoof. The three preceding lines are my 
own unworthy fabrication—limbs which I 
have added tu the grand tursv, conscious 
that where the resturation joins the orig- 
inal, the modern impinges ‘upon tle an- 
tique must be painfully apparent. But 
he may be sure of the genuineness of the 
last line, which contains the precious 
word. (Would he not have treated me 
more tenderly, not to suy respectfully, if 
he had suspected that all the while this 
toad had that jewel in his head?) I re- 
member having in my youth the book that 
contained the ballad. It was adorned 
with cufs—but of a different kind from 
those which gave to ‘* Recent Exemplifi- 
cations ’’ its only zest—and all down the 
page marched the village musicianers, 
blowing their brains through various 
tubes, more or less twisted, of wood and 
iron. I shall never forget it; and the 
memory of it has enabled me to show at 
least my gratitude.* 
A BUNDLE OF QUERIES. 


207 East 82d St., NEW YORK, SEPT. 29, 1873, 

DEAR SiR: You are doing a good work, etc., 
etc., etc. (My correspondents will pardon my 
omission of their kind and encouraging remarks.) 
I would ask you, can nothing be done to get rid 
of that barbarism of speech which has lately 
come into vogue, introduced by our American 
journalists, of placing the adverb between the 
sign of the infinitive mood and the verb; as, 
* she is learning to elegantly dance,” instead of 
to dance elegantly ? “I hope to soon recover 
my health.’ ‘‘I propose to to-morrow return 
home.” ‘For the benefit of my health 
I have resolved to four miles walk every day.” 
“Tam unable to fully understand you.” This 
collocation is grossly unclassical, not being 
found in any standard author of any age. I can 
see nothing gained by it but the gratification of 
disgusting pedantic pride or a malicious plea- 
sure in torturing cultivated ears. 

Will you tell me whether to say on or between 
the horns of a dilemma, and why? Also the ori- 
gin of the Latin phrase, cum grano salis ? 

Many good American writers confound at 
fault and in fasit, I noticed the other day that 

does At fauit is a huntsman’s 
phrase. The hounds are said to be at fault 
when they have lost scent of the game, and are 
running hither and thither to find it. Jn fault 
signifies in error; at fau/t, in perplexity. 

Permit me also to ask how long we are to 


* This ballad was published in small 4to or 
square 16mo form, and contained a dozen or a 
score of pages. The illustrations were some- 
what in Richard Doyle’s style. Copies of it 
must be in this country. Should any of my 
readers happen to have one, I should be glad to 
hear of it. Or perhaps he would at once kindly 
send it addressed to Fitzedward Hall, LL.D., 
Hill-House, Wickham Market, England. 
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use daily a class of foreign words before incor- 
porating them and anglicizing the pronunciation ? 
Take the French word début, for instance; not 
one American in five hundred can pronounce it 
correctly. ‘The u he sounds like oo. 

The French, when they adopt a foreign word, 
gallicize it at once; they make the pronuncia- 
tion bend to their own laws. The Spaniards 
say Gil Blas ; but final s is silent in French ; the 
French therefore say Gil Bla (a broad). The 
French language stands on its dignity; our ver- 
nacular has no dignity to stand on, so it crouch- 
es. Is it always to be a parasite? Why don’t 
we say debutt? Because, if we did, we should 
laugh at one another. We don’t laugh when 
we say deboo, for the suflicient reason that we 
don’t know that we are speaking bad French. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. T. 


The foregoing letter is given as a fair 
specimen of the many received by the 
writer of these articles; not one in a 
hundred of his correspondents being a 
person whom he has ever seen, or with 
whom he has any acquaintance, even by 
way of correspondence. Hereafter, ex- 
cept in cases of special interest, letters 
themselves will not be given, but the sub- 
ject of the inquiry will be briefly set 
forth. 

D. R. T. gives information as well as 
asks it. He is so clearly right about the 
placing of the adverb as to make com- 
ment unnecessary. The examples which 
he gives are in themselves a condemna- 
tion of the fashion which he regards with 
such disfavor. Distinguished precedent 
might be shown for this construction, as 
for many other bad uses of language ; but 
it is eminently unenglish. 

As to a dilemma, the proper word of re- 
lation is between; because a dilemma— 
61 Ayjuua, meaning two established posi- 
tions—presents to a disputant two un- 
pleasant alternatives, called horns, of 
which he is obliged to acceptone. When 
the dilemma is presented he is upon 
neither horn ; and he never is upon both. 

Cum grano salis has its point from a 
sort of pun which is lost in the transla- 
tion—‘‘ with a grain of salt.”” Sal has 
for its secondary meaning ‘*‘ wit,’’ ‘* men- 
tal acumen,’’ ‘intellectual good taste 
and judgment ’’; and so, to take a thing 
cum grano salis is to use caution and dis- 
crimination in giving it credence or con- 
sideration. 

As to foreign words adopted by us, 
whether French, Latin, Greek, or what 
not, their complete naturalization is of 
course to be effected only by time, and 
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frequent and general usage; and the 
question as to when this has been accom- 
lished is also of course to be determined 
ouly by observation. The usage with re- 
gard to the plural is a good guide. For 
example, index is an unmodified Latin 
word, of which the plural is indices, 
which was formerly used. But no one 
would now say indices, except when us- 
ing the word in a scientific way. Of 
memorandum, the Latin plural memoran- 
da is used by some, the English memo- 
randums by others, showing, as matter 
of history, a yet imperfect naturalization 
of the word, and criterion has more com- 
monly criteria as its plural; for which 
I can see no sufficient reason. It would 
seem to be a sensible and, to use my cor- 
respondent’s expression, a dignified way 
to naturalize such words completely as 
soon as possible. Nevertheless, he would 
be a bold man who should speak of an 
actress’s debutt, and of her debutting. It 
may be doubted, however, whether, if he 
could not say début, he might not better 
say debutt than deboo. 


** MAKING’ VISITS, OR ‘* PAYING”’ VISITS. 


MADISON AVENUE, October 12. 

DEAR MR. GRANT WHITE: In the book 
which you have reviewed with such a pungent 
pen, and with a personal severity so different 
from your usual manner—a book which, not- 
withstanding its subject and my sex, my inter- 
est in the author of * Words and their Uses’ led 
me to read, and to dislike—I see you are found 
fault with for writing make a visit, which is said 
to be “ no longer English.” Now, of course, you 
know that we all now say pay a visit, but when I 
was a girl remember that my mother used to 
say make visits. Will you kindly tell us the rea- 
son of the change, and how making visits has 
ceased to be English, and oblige others besides 

Yours sincerely, 
F. B. 

As to the reason of the change which 
my fair correspondent inquires about, I 
know little or nothing. For it she must 
doubtless hold her own sex responsible, 
they being of necessity the arbiters of 
fashion in such purely social matters. It 
is ‘not improbable, however, that the 
change from make to pay expresses subtly 
that recognition of * calling *’ as a social 
duty—something rather disagreeable 
which must be done, not for pleasure or 
from inclination and with the desire of en- 
joying the society of our friends, but be- 
cause it is something which, in the social 
cant phrase, we owe to society. So we pay 
it. Inthis matter, however, I aman open 
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rebel against the constituted authority of 
which my correspondent is a representa- 
tive; for the reason that the use of the 
word pay in regard to one’s visits to 
friends and acquainiances is an implied 
degradation of social intercourse, and a 
very poor compliment to the person to 
whom a visit is paid. ‘Therefore, in spite 
of the behests of fashion, ** making visits ”’ 
seems in my judgment better than 
** paying visits.” As to the time when 
the latter came into yogue here, it cer- 
tainly must be longer ago than my corre- 
spondent can remember. Perhaps her 
mother also had some really sociable no- 
tions about visiting. And the phrase 
** pay a visit *’ is not even such a compar- 
atively new one as the author of the book 
she refers to would seem to think. It is 
a hundred and fifty years old at least. 
Here is one instance of its use in litera- 
ture about as old as that. It is from 
Samuel! Wesley’s ** Melissa,’’ A. D. 1734: 
Nor gads to pay, with busy air, 
Triflins visits here and there. 

As to how a word, and above all a 
plirase, can cease to be English, that I 
can neither explain nor understand ; al- 
though how a phrase might be in com- 
mon use and not be English is quite 
comprehensible. A phrase may pass 
out of vogue, or become unfashionable ; 
but whether it is English or not is to be 
decided by other laws than those of fash- 
ion. 


SUMMERS OF AGE, AND WINTERS. 


BALTIMORE, September 9, 1873. 
DEAR Sir: Wil: you be kind enough to give 
your opinion in decision of a dispute which it 
has been decided to submit to you? What is 
the origin of the phrases ‘so many summers 
old” as applied to a young woman, and ‘so 
many winters old” as applied to an old man? 
An answer will oblige 
Yours respectfully, 


The reserve and good faith with which 
F. P. puts his question does not conceal 
the nature of the dispute in which it had 
its origin. The first phrase, as it appears, 
for example, in such an exprsssion as ‘’ a 
maiden of fifteen summers,”’ is of course 
ued with the fanciful purpose of con- 
necting summer with youth and beauty ; 
and although just a little namby-pamby- 
ish and affected, it is not at all forced or 
unnatural. The measurement of an old 
man’s life by winters has of course a sim- 
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ilar but converse feeling as its motive. 
But while the former is very new, the 
latter is very old; and the former is 
framed upon a mistaken apprehension of 
the latter in its original signification. 
The expression ‘* so many winters old ”’ 
has come down to us from our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, by whom it was used 
with no reference to declining life and 
snowy hair. They measured long time in 
speech by winters, and said ‘‘ winters ”’ 
where we say *‘ years.’”’ In the following 
lines from Chaucer winter is used to ex- 
press the age of a man in the flower of a 
lusty manhood : 

“There was a Monke, a faire man and a bolde; 

[ trowe a thritty winter was he olde.” 

“ The Shipmannes Tale,” |. 12955. 

In the following passage from the late 
Anglo-Saxon legend of the ‘ Discovery 
of the Holy Rood ”’ the use of winter for 
year is made very plain : 

“ Thada wes aginan hund wintra & thri & thrit- 
ti wintra zwiter cristes throwunge & upstige to 
heofenum, tha rixode constantinus,”’ ete.—Ed. 
Morris, p. 3. 

That is: When that was gonea hundred 
winters and three and thirty winters after 
Christ's suffering and uprising to heaven, 
then reigned Constantine, ete. We should 
say a hundred and thirty-three years. 
The reason of this usage was that in the 
southern angle of what is now Den- 
mark, whence the Angles came, the cold 
part of the year was so predominant that 
winter naturally came to mean, or rather 
to be taken for the whole year, although 
they had the word gear, of which our 
year isa mere modernization. This pre- 
dominance of cold was found by the first 
Christian missionaries to the extreme 
northern peoples of Europe an obstacle 
in their way. For the Christian religion 
being first promulgated in countries in 
which heat was most dreaded, the penal- 
ties of sin were naturally pronounced to 
be a prolonged residence ina very high 
temperature. But when the missiona- 
ries went toward the North Pole, and 
began to threaten the chilly heathen with 
the punishment which had such terrors 
for the dwellers around the Mediterranean 
sea, the former, in whose religious myth- 
ology Hel was a very cold place, replied, 
If your Hel is so very warm, we don’t 
much mind going there. Senoné vero, é 
ben trovato. 

Ricsarp Grant Wut. 
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AM not going to deny at my time of 
life, and in this age of the world, 
that women are changeable. It has come 
to be one of the fixed facts that no one 
wastes argument upon ; nearly all women 
acknowledge it at once, as 1 do; but 
what we do contend for, with one vuice, 
is, that we never change without good 
reason. 

When my friend Isabel Deane suddenly 
sank from a pinnacle of proud and happy 
wifehood into a desolate and_heart- 
broken widow, it was a change quite 
proper, and to be expected, that she should 
turn her face to the wall, and refuse to 
be comforted for many days. 

John Deane had been her lover, as well 
as her husband, as long as he lived, and 
all the world quoted them asa model of 
married happiness. His death was sud- 
den, and all the more overwhelming to the 
wife who had lain so serenely on his 
strength that she had never need to put 
out her own. 

[ am an old maid myself, but I can 
dimly imagine what it might be to lean 
one’s heart and soul ona gvod man for 
many years, till one’s bones were all bent 
that way, and then how long it might 
take, when the support was snatched 
away, to grope lamely about the world, 
till one could Jearn to stand upright again. 
I offered Isabel no consolation, because I 
knew of none; I just sat down with her 
and her children day after day. When 
she gave long wistful looks at the por- 
trait of her husband which hung always 
before her, I made her look at the baby’s 
smile; but when I saw her needle go hard 
through her work for falling tears, I 
could only let the baby go, and ery with 
her. 

As week dragged after week, Isabel 
began to take up the stitches she had 
dropped in mother-love, and the real 
strength that was in her, hitherto dor- 
mant, sprang up full-armed for her chil- 
dren. She had been wounded well-nigh 
unto death, but half a dozen soft little 
hands did much to soothe and stroke 
away the pain. 

‘* Tsabel will come round at last. She 
must have sume idl, and since the big 


one is broken, she will set up three little 
ones in its place, and the worship will go 
on in her temple all the same,’ L said 
to a friend whom | was visiting for a 
week, when Mr. Deane had been dead 
about three months. I had liked Juin 
Deane very well myself. If Isabel must 
marry at all, which seemed strangely 
necessary to her happiness, as it does to 
many other women, I rather preferred 
him to any one else as her husband. He 
was wholly devoted to her, which was no 
more than she deserved, and fur a man 
he was very. little in the way. Never- 
theless, I returned to her with a certain 
inward comfort in the thought that she 
would be more than ever my friend, when 
she had fairly settled into the new groove 
that widowhood would make for her. 
To my blank surprise and consternation, 
I found her urging forward all possible 
preparations to go abroad with her chil- 
dren for an indefinite time. 

Her eyes were hard and cold as if she 
had no more tears left, and the corners 
of her mouth were sharply drawn as of 
one in the fixed habit of enduring pain 
without mentioning it. Her manner had 
a brisk abruptness, that | had never no- 
ticed before. The household habits, which 
had become a little demoralized by the 
presence of sorrow, had suddenly straight- 
ened into the utmost order. The ser- 
vants eyed me curiously to see if | would 
notice the change, and made many furtive 
attempts to talk about it. T could not have 
been more bewildered if a soft, pink baby 
had suddenly hardened under my hand 
into one of those grim old statues that 
keep guard over Egyptian tombs. She 
did not seem to manage it, but I could 
never see her alone, and she carefully ig- 
nored my hints at the change in her. 

Her beauty had always been warmed 
and heightened by happiness; she needed 
sweet excitements to keep a flush in her 
naturally pale cheek, and dewy bright- 
ness in her large gray eyes. When the 
sun is saying good night to the snow 
peaks of the Jungfrau, she colors like a 
blush rose ; but when the sun is gone she 
turns pale and gray, and is nothing but a 
cvld rock after all. This was precisely 
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the change in Isabel Deane. Her face 
was like a transparent picture, softly 
glowing when the light of happiness was 
behind it, but without that light it was 
no picture at all. 

She had let her house on a long lease, 
and all her affairs were as carefully set- 
tled as if she were going out of the 
world. 

** You behave as if you had received 
sentence of everlasting exile,’’ I said to 
her on her last day, when she could no 
longer escape me. 

‘*[ hope it may be so,’’ she replied, 
looking straight at the wall; ‘‘ I have suf- 
fered so much here, that, but for the 
children’s interest, I should be glad to 
see this house burnt to the ground.”’ 

I looked at the wall, too, and perceived 
that Mr. Deane’s portrait had been re- 
moved. 

* You will take it with you, of course,” 
I said, by way of making talk. 

“Oh, no; it would be a troublesome 
package. I have sent it to Mr. Deane’s 
sister ; she always admired and wanted 
it.” 

lad grief turned the woman to stone ? 
I took her chin in my hands, and made 
her look at me, while I entreated her 
with tears to tell me what blight had 
fallen on her. 

‘* Don’t you remember the day when 
John sent home that portrait to surprise 
you on your birthday, and you went om 
your knees to it with delight, as if it had 
been an altar? You were distracted with 
joy that day.” 

“Since then [ have known what it 
was to be distracted in other ways, and 
only for the children’s sake I would have 
died and made no sign. You see a 
change in me, but I feel it; and I assure 
you I do not find any more comfort in it 
than you do, but it cannot be helped.’’ 

‘That is nonsense! It can be helped 
if you will look at it in the right way.” 

**T have looked at it in all ways, and 
there is no right way but to take up my 
cross and bear it to the end. I can bear 
it better if [am away from all that can 
remind me of the old days. I shall not 
come home till I have outgrown even the 
memory of them.”’ 

‘* That memory was your dearest treas- 
ure when I left you for that short week, 
Tsabel.”’ 

** Yes, but you forget that the world 
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was made in a week. It is long enough 
fur moths to corrupt or thieves to break 
through and steal our greatest treasure. 
Do not speak lightly of a week,"’ she said 
with a woful smile that had better have 
been a sob. 

** Isabel, you break my heart,’’ I cried 
out. 

‘Dol? Then you will be in the fashion. 
Women’s hearts were made to be broken. 
The crack comes late to some and early 
to others. I had a long probation, but it 
came at last all the same.”’ 

She went away across the sea next day 
with all her flock, but the dregs of her 
bitterness staid with me. I had be- 
lieved in her, and been disappointed ; it 
is not an uncommon experience between 
lovers, and [am assured that the sensa- 
tion is very uncomfortable. I certainly 
found it so in my own case. There must 
have been leaves on leaves folded away 
in her character, that I had never 
found or suspected, to account for the 
savage change in a woman who had been 
** all womanly.” 

It injured my digestion and disturbed 
my sleep; for it forced me to take to 
pieces all my pet theories about women 
and make them over again. 

Her infrequent letters told nothing of 
her real life; they were full of glittering 
generalities about pictures and cathe- 
drals, and now and then a bitter jest on 
the hollowness of life. 

Married happiness seemed to provoke 
her to special wrath. The trail of the 
serpent was over all her thoughts. When 
I pressed her about her own health, she 
wrote, ‘‘ [ amalways well enough to bear 
my burdens, such as they are. Nothing 
can kill a woman, you know.”’ 

But one or two travellers who saw her 
at Heidelberg (where she had fixed her- 
self, to be near her brothers, who were in 
the university) brought word that she 
was white and wan, and only the shadow 
of her former self. 

‘*T have been bored to death lately,”’ 
she wrote once, *‘ with the devotion of 
Cousin George and his new wife. They 
may be called vagabonds, having no visi- 
ble means of support ; but love is to be 
focd and drink and lodging, to say noth- 
ing of clothes. The deluded woman thinks 
she has power to keep him always at her 
feet, and it would not surprise me at al) 
if he were already, in his heart, a little 
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weary of her. Women are so easily de- 
ceived that I wonder men have taken so 
much pleasure in doing it through all 
ages. I begin to favor the French cus- 
tom of selecting wives and husbands for 
one’s children, instead of leaving them to 
their own devices in the most important 
matter of their lives. The only objection 
lies in one of old Fuller’s nutshells: 
*°’Tis to be feared that they who marry 
where they do not love, will love where 
they do not marry ;’ but people will do 
that any way, and after all, love is only 
the right side of grief.” 

When George Deane and his “ deluded 
wife ’’ came home I charged them, on 
their honor, to give me a true and unvar- 
nished account of Mrs. Deane’s condition 
of body and mind. They had been so 
wrapt up in one another, that they had 
nut seen much change in her as to man- 
ner, but they had somehow got it into 
their fuolish heads that she had not lived 
happily with her husband, as she would 
never talk of him even to her children. 
I speedily disabused their minds of that 
notion; for, as [ have said before, Isabel 
and her husband had never ceased to live 
in their honeymoon till his death. 

Isabel had been abroad five years when 
she sent me a golden curl of her daugh- 
ter’s hair, braided with iron-gray, which 
she insisted was her own. I sat twisting 
it about my finger with my heart full of 
rebellion against the evil fate that had 
taken her clean out of my sphere, when 
I had counted on a double share of her 
society for the rest of my life. 

**This is the conclusion of the whole 
matter,’ [ said to myself for want of 
anybody else to say it to. ‘* Blessed he 
those who expect nothing, for they will 
not be disappointed.”’ 

And on that instant the postman, dart- 
ing up the steps in the rain, held upa 
letter to my window. It was a very thin 
letter, and held only these words : 

Miss DENNISON : If you will come round to 
the Russeil street Infirmary as soon as possible 
after receiving this note, you may do some 
good, and greatly oblige Yours truly, 

MARIA STONE, 
Matron of Infirmary. 


Doing good in hospitals had never been 
my forte, and I was morally certain that 
I had never laid eyes on a woman of the 
name of Maria Stone. 

Besides all this, it rained as if it were 
the first day of another deluge, and most 
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likely the letter was meant for another 
Miss Dennison; Dennison being a com- 
mon name, and the prefix Miss commoner 
still, and growing more so. 

I am ashamed to say that I hesitated 
some minutes with my rubber shoes in 
my hand; but curiosity, rather than he- 
nevolence, finally carried the day, and I 
went forth on a long, wet walk to Russell 
street. 

** Are you Miss Dennison?” said a 
woman, who seemed to be waiting to let 
me into the infirmary. 

Tes.” 

** Miss Eleanor Dennison ? ”’ 

“ce Yes.”’ 

** Then you are the lady wanted.” 

It was comfort in my soaked condition 
to hear even that, though I put no faith 
in it. 

I was led through a room containing 
seven or eight beds, all occupied by con- 
valescent patients, into a small one, so 
dark that I could not distinguish anything 
for a moment. 

**Is she here?’ I heard a woman’s 
voice ask faintly, and, guided by the 
sound, I saw a woman lying on a narrow 
bed, propped up with pillows. 

“Tam Miss Dennison,”’ I said, ** but I 
am very wet, and may give you a chill.” 

*“*Tt don’t matter,’’ she returned, after 
waiting for a prolonged coughing-fit to 
pass. ‘* Nothing can hurt me, and I 
must say quickly what T have to say.” 

Even then [ felt a certain impatience 
that I had been dragged out on such a 
day, to hear the dying confession of a 
stranger, who probably intended it for 
some otiver person. 

How often, but for our hard-working 
guardian angels, we should pass by with 
a sniff and miss forever the most blessed 


opportunities of our lives! 

I sat down by the woman’s bed, and 
she grasped the cape of my ‘* waterproof”’ 
as if to be certain that [ should not es- 


rape her. She was much emaciated (her 
cheekbones stood out like rocks at low 
water). and having been a very dark bru- 
nette in her best days, her coal-black 
hair and extreme sallowness made a 
ghastly contrast with the white pillows 
at her back. 

‘* Are we alone?”’ she asked when the 

atron went out and closed the door, 
without noticing my silent entreaty for 
her to remain. 

I glanced over the room and perceived 
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another bed, in which the outline of a hu- 
man figure was visible under the cover- 
let. 

‘* Not quite; there seems to be some 
one asleep in the other bed.”’ 

“Yes, she’s asleep fast enough, and 
she won't trouble us with her dreams; 
it’s the only kind of sleep worth having. 
She died while the matron was down 
stairs.”’ 

‘* For mercy’s sake, let me go and tell 
her!’’ I said, horrified at her careless 
manner. 

“Tt is for mercy’s sake to the living 
that I have sent for you. Never mind 
the dead.’’ 

The woman was not in the least wild in 
her manner, and paused only to cough at 
intervals. 

**T am Madeleine Dejoux,a seamstress, 
who worked three months once for Mrs. 
John Deane, making up the wardrobe for 
one of her babies. I think it was the 
second boy. I used to see you, Miss Den- 


nison, every day, and you have changed 


very little. But [ was handsome then, 
with a brilliant Spanish sort of beauty ; 
you would not suppose it, to see me now?” 

“T have given no thought to the mat- 
ter at all,”’ L said, a little sharply, recog- 
nizing her at last as one whom I had for- 
merly disliked, and suspecting that she 
was about to confess the theft of Isabel’s 
gold thimble, or something of the sort. 

“*T suppose not, but you must give 
both thought and understanding to the 
rest of what I have to say. Mr. Deane 
and his wife, as possibly you have noticed, 
were the most perfectly happy married 
people that [ ever saw. Being so long 
under their roof, I had every opportunity 
to observe it. Lalways sewed ina little 
room, adjoining their bedchamber, which 
Mrs. Deane used as a nursery; indeed, 
she usually sat there with the only child 
she had then. 

“She treated me kindly, after a fash- 
jon, but somehow she seeined to make no 
difference between me and the servants 
in the house. I was just a person who 
served her purpose, and she wanted no 
more to do with me. [ had been taught 
that my good looks were to be my fortune, 
and she never noticed them at all. 

“She was a plain-looking woman at 
times when she had no color; but if she 
had heen a full-fledged angel, Mr. Deane 
could not have been more convinced of 
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her beauty. He fairly worshipped the 
ground she walked on, and when I could 
hear thein billing and cooing over their 
boy, I would grind my teeth with sheer 
envy of her happiness. 

**T tried in every way to attract Mr. 
Deane’s attention, even to lacing his 
wife's boots after she found it difficult to 
stoop; but he had eyes only for her foot, 
and never saw the scarlet flower in my 
hair. I held his boy till my arms ached, 
and tried to magnetize him with my 
touch ; but I might as wel! have been so 
much empty air; for him, there was but 
one woman in the world. 

‘** Tt is not asafe oceupation for a young 
girl to try such experiments. I had not 
been in the house two months before I 
loved him with all my heart, and he 
searcely knew me by sight. He had a 
habit of reading aloud to his wife for an 
hour or two every day, and one book, in 
which they were much interested, was 
James Greenwood'’s ‘Seven Curses” if 
London.’ Mrs. Deane pretended great 
sympathy with the poor wretches that it 
described, and talked very lovingly of the 
fallen ones of her own sex ; of course Mr. 
Deane loved her for it more than ever, if 
that were possible. 

‘*They gave it up, however, after read- 
ing a few chapters, because she said in 
her mawkish way that it was too painful 
to be true. I hope she has found out by 
this time that because things are painful 
they are ail the more likely to be true. 
I got the book out of the library again 
as soon as they returned it, and finished 
it by myself. If you have read it (and if 
you have not, L recommend it to you and 
all other starched-up women, who have 
seen nothing but the whited side of this 
sepulchre of a world)—I say, if you have 
read it, you cannot fail to remember a 
certain chapter which, after describing 
many forms of villainy in the way of 
anonymous letters, goes on to detail a 
very ingenious method of getting money 
out of widows and orphans, called the 
* dead-lurk,’ 

** After a man dies somehody writes a 
very familiar letter purporting to come 
from his mistress, or an accomplice in 
some piece of wickedness, asking for 
money according to promise, as if they 
had not heard of his death. The odds are 
that the poor woman, hoping to preserve 
her husband’s name from the stain and 
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disgrace of an investigation, will send the 
money. 
they will believe one story as soon as an- 
other. I admired the talent and acute- 
ness of such a trick; it was to me the 
cream of the book, and I did not think 
it too painful to be true. 

‘* About a month afterward Mrs. Deane 
happened to hear me use a vulgar word 
before her little boy, who repeated it at 
once. It was just a slip of the tongue, 
not worth noticing; but she could not 
make fuss enough about it, and sent me 
away directly. She was too self-right- 
evus to give me any recommendatiun to 
her friends, and I had to go into a strange 
place, with very little money and no cer- 
tificate of character. But never mind 
that now; she has had her reward! 

** 1 soon found people enough to look at 
my black eyes and the flowers in my hair, 
and I came to grief of course. You have 
bh n looking all along as if you expected 
it. I came to grief without delay, as I 
said, but [ got some pleasure on the way, 
perhaps as much as my betters in the 
long run. I got on well enough till a 


slight cold turned toa cough, and I began 
tu grow sick and poor equally fast. 


1 had 
one child to support ; he was then about 
five years old, the only creature who ever 
loved me. But I see you are not inter- 
ested in him; nobody ever was interested 
in him except his mother. 

‘* Thadno prospect before me but a lin- 
gering death in the poorhouse, while my 
lovely, blue-eyed boy would be cuffed 
about some orphan asylum till he was 
vld enough to work. In this evil case, 
when I was in sorest extremity, I saw the 
death of John Deane in a newspaper, and 
all my old wrongs at his wife's hands 
rushed over me like a flood; at the same 
moment I remembered the ‘Seven Curses 
of London,’ and the trick that I had ad- 
mired so much. I don’t pretend to make 
any defence (you are too hard-hearted to 
admit it, if I did), but I was desperate, 
and [ could not see my boy starve. 

** With the utmost care and deliberation 
I put together a letter, addressed to Mr. 
Deane, which would have carried convic- 
tion, even to your mind, that I had been 
near and dear to him. It was long and 
affectionate, and signed by my own name. 
It referred to those first days when he had 
spoken kindly to me in the sewing-room, 
and to my meeting him mure and mure 
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often afterward away from home, and how 
wiser than a serpent he had been in never 
letting his wife suspect it. It spoke of 
our blue-eyed Jolbnnie—how proud he 
would be to show papa, on his next visit, 
his first jacket and trousers. It spoke of 
my being wholly dependent on him in my 
ill health, and how blessed I had been in 
gaining the love of so good a man. It re- 
minded him ever so delicately of a certain 
allowance that he had promised to make 
me from the beginning of that current 
year; but the one thing that carried con- 
viction to Mrs. Deane’s mind, and I knew 
it would when I thought of it, was my 
telling him in the letter how Jolnnie 
had seen his back in the looking-glass, 
and had discovered a mole, ‘just like 
papa’s,’ on his shoulder. 

‘**T happened to be aware of this mark 
on Mr. Deane’s shoulder from overhearing 
his sister say that all her family had it 
precisely in the same spot, and she had 
looked for it on her nephew as he sat on 
my lap. 

‘*T studied every sentence of that let- 
ter, as one studies the face of a sick child, 
looking for hope in it. My love for Mr. 
Deane had never gone out of my heart 
(first love never dues, I think), and in all 
these years I had kept account more or 
less closely of his habits and welfare. I 
knew that he was often driven from home 
by his business, and that he was obliged 
to be away many days at a time. I sent 
the letter in fear and trembling, and bided 
my time. In a few days I had a notice 
from a banking-house in New York that a 
certain sum would be paid me every year 
by order of Mrs. Isabel Deane. It was 
precisely the amount of the allowance I 
had mentioned in my letter—not an ex- 
travagant sum, but just enough to sup- 
port my boy and me decently. 

**She could spare it well enough, and, 
after all, I don’t know why I should be 
sorry for doing it. She had had more 
than her share of happiness, but I have 
often wondered how she took my little 
thunderbolt. I heard she went to Europe 
with her children.”’ 

Madeleine Dejoux had said all this in a 
high, constrained voice, as if she had been 
wound up to run just so many minutes. 
Shenow shrank down among her pillows, 
and seemed to be bracing herself to re- 
ceive my wrath in whatever form it might 
break upon her. 
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For one black instant I had a savage 
longing to clutch her throat and shake 
out of her what little life she had left, but 
the great joyfulness of the tidings that I 
could send to Isabel swept it away. I 
should have been a pagan indeed to give 
another turn to the rack on whici: remorse 
and disease had long bound her. I felt 
only contempt for the workings of such a 
mind, when she looked into my eyes again. 

‘*] see you have been furious,’’ she 
said, reading me as if I were printed in 
the largest type; ‘‘ but now you have 
turned scornful. You used to be a devout 
admirer of Mrs. Deane, who, with all her 
tameness, could fascinate men and wo- 
men both. I know all the wires that 
men are pulled by, but I never had a wo- 
man friend unless you will be that one.”’ 

“It IT, your friend! ’’ I said with a 
shudder that I did not try to hide. 

‘* Never mind,’’ she said wearily; “I 
can do without it as [have always. I see 
your interest in me ends with this inter- 
view. You would trample me under your 
feet if you could help Mrs. Deane by it.’’ 

“That is of course. I may think of 
you in connection with Mrs. Deane’s sor- 
row as one thinks of the serpent in the 
ruin of Eve: we follow her fortune ever 
after, but I don’t know that anybody 
cared what became of that particular ser- 
pent.” 

‘*T was sore tempted,”’ she pleaded, 
‘*and 1 could not see my boy starve.”’ 

‘* Where is your boy now?” 

‘Oh, he is dead. I never repented till 
then.”’ 

** And if he had lived you would never 
have undeceived your victim ; you would 
have let her drag out her life in torturing 
doubt of her husband's faith? ”’ 

** Yes, { think so.”’ 

** And I think so too,”’ I said, drawing 
my cape, which she had never let go, out 
of her hand. ‘* You are mistaking re- 
morse for repentance; but at least, to 
give you your due, you have done one 
good thing before it is too late.’’ 

She turned her face away from me with 
a movement of impatience, as if she half 
grudged even that one white thread in ¢ 
whole life woven out of evil, and I went 
quietly out of the infirmary and ran all 
the way to my own house. 

While Madeleine Dejoux’s words were 
fresh in my memory, I wrote every one 
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as she had spoken them; but they could 
not reach Isabel in less than a fortnight, 
and I would not prolong her pain even 
that length of time. 

I wrote half a dozen telegrams before I 
could hit on a fourm of words that satisfied 
me. 

One was: ‘* Madeleine Dejoux has con- 
fessed her deception.’”? And another: 
‘The woman who wrote a lying letter to 
you is dying,’’ but I feared the telegram 
would be opened by a stranger, or by one 
of the children, before it should reach Is- 
abel, and the questions and surmises as to 
its meaning would be endless. Ac last I 
settled on this: ** Glad tidings of great 
joy. Look for a letter.”’ 

Then I made three copies of Madeleine's 
confession, and sent them on successive 
days to Heidelberg, that Isabel might be 
nearly sure of getting one of them if the 
others failed. 

Then [ sat down and folded my hands, 
so to speak, feeling myself the centre of a 
great stretch of peace and calmness, as 
people do after a troublesome piece of 
work is fairly finished, and folded up and 
laid away for future use. 

I never saw again the wild, self-tortur- 
ing woman who had first stolen and then 
restored Isabel’s comfort, but the matron 
sent me a notice of her death two or three 
days after my visit to her. 

In less than two months Isabel came 
home, bringing her children. She looked 
worn and altered, but the sweet, soft dew 
of happiness again brightened her eyes 
and flushed her cheek. Her talk, as of 
old, was full of simple, innocent, woman- 
ly matters, untouched by the sarcasms 
which had come over the sea in all these 
years, and had pricked me like arrows. 
We spoke no word of all that had come 
and gone between us. We just buried 
the ugly skeleton, and put no stone to 
mark the place. But when she was 
again settled in her old home, with her 
work-table in front of Mr. Deane’s por- 
trait (which she had begged from his sis- 
ter), [ sometimes caught her returning 
glatice as she gazed long upon it, and L 
constantly read in her face, ‘ Forgive 
me, forgive me, O my husband!” 

To hear with eyes is part of love's fine wit, 
and ours was but a woman's friendship, 
but I loved Isabel Deane well enough for 
that. 

Etta W. Tuompson. 
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business? ’’ somebody once 
asked of Talleyrand, ‘‘ L’argent d'au- 
tres’’—other folks’ money—was the re- 
ply. The answer was given in the light 
of his long experience as priest, prince, 
courtier, diplomatist, and man of the 
world; and if at the time it contained a 
touch of sarcasm, no such suspicion could 
to-day attach to the response. ‘‘ Busi- 
ness,”’ at least so far as the charmed cir- 
cles of metropolitan finance are concern- 
ed, means indeed other people’s money ; 
and it may noé be uninteresting to inquire 
who are the mysterious personages whom 
the witty Frenchman denominated ‘‘ oth- 
er folks.” 

First, I have to premise, they form a 
very large community. Like all commu- 
nities it is mixed—perhaps not easily 
classified, since the types merge a good 
deal into each other. ‘There is the aristo- 


cratic quarterand the spendthrift quarter ; 
the moderate-man-of-means quarter, the 
lucky fellows’ quarter, the exceptional 


quarter, and the sharks. After this 
come the democracy and flying artillery, 
and so on and so on, running down to very 
small figures. I shall undertake tosketch 
only a portion of these. 

If the reader will take the trouble to 
look through the advertising columns of 
our daily journals, he will find paraded 
in conspicuous type, under the head ‘* Fi- 
nance,’ various attractive cards or no- 
tices by persons calling themselves ‘* bank- 
ers,”’ or claiming to be** banking-houses.”’ 
These cards or notices proclaim to the 
public, among other things, that the par- 
ties receive deposits and allow a certain 
rate of interest on daily balances—some 
four, some five per cent.—and permit 
the depositor to draw for his money at 
sight. I have myself, before the late 
** panic,’? counted twenty-one of these 
advertisements in a single journal of the 
day. 

What do they mean? 

They mean ‘* L’argent d'autres. 

These fascinating publications, which 
are got up, by the way, ina most patron- 
izing style, are simply applications to the 


public to borrow money without security. 
Suppose these ‘* banking-houses ”’ should 
change their phraseology somewhat and 
announce as follows: “ Wanted to bor- 
row all the money we can get in order to 
increase our business. We offer no se- 
curity for it, but we will allow five per 
cent. interest and pay back the loan when- 
ever called for.’”” How much cash would 
the advertisement bring to their coffers? 
Our notice is an imaginary one. The 
** bankers’ indulge in no such brutal 
plainness of speech. They blandly an- 
nounce, ‘* We receive deposits ’’ (amiable 
souls!) subject to drafts at sight, and 
allow interest thereon. What a strong 
phrase—‘ deposits ! ’’—and what impos- 
ing, soothing, trustful words are those of 
‘* bank ”’ and ‘* banker.’? What is it to 
‘deposit ’’? According to Webster, it is 
** to lodge in the hands of a person for 
safe keeping.”’ What is a ‘ bank’’? 
The same authority tells us it is ** a com- 
mon repository of the money of individ- 
uals or of companies.” And ‘‘ banker’’? 
‘* One who keeps abank,”’ And ‘* bank- 
ing’’? Quoting still from Webster, we 
find it is ‘* the business of establishing a 
common fund for lending money, dis- 
counting notes, issuing bills, receiving 
deposits, collecting the money on notes 
deposited, negotiating bills of exchange, 
etc.”’ [tis by assuming the solid front and 
port of solid institutions that these adver- 
tisers attract ‘‘ other folks’ money.”’ 
Now, reader, if you had one or five 
thousand dollars to invest, and a worthy 
man, a neighbor for example, who is 
known to you to be well above-board and 
doing a safe and profitable business, 
should ask you to lend him the money, of- 
fering only his note on demand with in- 
terest for it, how quickly you would de- 
cline. You would say to yourself: ‘* This 
may be perfectly safe, but 1 cannot af- 
ford to take the risk of this person's busi- 
ness; which I certainly do when I lend 
him my money without security.”’ Yet 
you practise what is much more danger- 
You “deposit”? the cash in one of 
these ‘* banking-houses,’’ and not only 
take the danger of an ordinary business, 


ous. 
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but of all the speculation—reckless and 
otherwise—the ‘* house ’’ may indulge in. 
It would give you a shiver, I imagine, 
could you trace your five thousand dol- 
lars after handing it over to the youthful 
individual who is called ‘‘ receiving tell- 
er,’’ and who flippantly passes it into the 
drawer while you walk out relieved and 
delighted. I do not propose to do this 
for you; but if you have paid attention to 
other advertisements of the same house, 
by which they earnestly recommend to 
the same public, of whom they are trying 
to borrow money, the bonds of a certain 
railroad in course of construction, or the 
shares of a most promising scheme for 
making money, some glimmering of the 
truth ought to dawn on your unsuspect- 
ing nature as you complacently take your 
place among the great company of ‘* other 
fulks.’? Neither are these bankers and 
banking-houses so much to blame. You 
yourself are to blame. Notwithstanding 
they talk to you of ‘‘ depositing ’’ your 
money with them, they promise you at 
the same time five per cent. interest on it; 
and unless you are an idiot you must 
comprehend that if your ‘* bankers ’’ pay 
you uninterruptedly five per cent., they 
will uninterruptedly employ your money 
so as to pay themselves much more than 
that; and when they break, as from time 
to time they must and do, you have no 
right to whine over your loss or become 
indignant that your deposits are not re- 
turned to you. The fact is, you never 
had any deposits in the house as such. 
Yow loaned your money at five per cent., 
and have lost it. And this brings me to 
the pith of my subject. I shall say noth- 
ing more about the persons whom it is a 
terrible irony to call bankers, except to 
remark that they are ‘* fellow creatures ”’ 
possessing fine digestive properties, which 
produce an immense amount of audacity 
and ‘* cheek.’’ I will, however, devote 
a few words to the *‘ other folks’? who 
help them ‘‘ bank,”’ and then pass to the 
various classes of the community ‘ d’au- 
tres.”” 

**To think is troublesome; to act ac- 
cording to our thought is difficult,’’ says 
the great German. Man is not naturally 
an industrious animal. We welcome 
what is done to our hands. We cheer- 
fully give place to the individual who will 
do our work for us without charge to our- 
selves, We gladly receive and entertain 
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ready-made arguments which jump with 
our general conclusions. It is pleasant 
to have some one to defend both our poli- 
tics and our creed. Hence the influence 
of a favorite newspaper, and of a pastor in 
whom we confide. It is quite the same 
with many in the matter of disposing of 
spare funds. To the chronic impecunious 
it will appear like a tale of fairyland to 
say there are in this free and happy coun- 
try 2 great many persons who have money 
in hand to dispose of—some much, some 
little. Well, to these ** thought is trou- 
blesome,”’ and in regard to money there 
is no lack of persons willing and eager to 
think for them. But they are nut to be 
caught by chaff. They decline the mod- 
est suggestion of this or that friend, and 
yield themselves up to the advice of their 
** banker,’’ whose business it is to ‘* know 
all about investments.’’ And so he does. 
After their cash has remained a reasona- 
ble time ‘‘ on deposit,’ drawing five per 
cent. interest, an investment is recom- 
mended by the cautious potentate, who 
has taken months to consider; which in- 
vestment naturally is in the valuable se- 
curities he himself has for sale, and in 
which, if the truth were known, their 
cash was plaved about five minutes after 
it had been so carefully deposited for safe 
keeping. 

We have very little sympathy for this 
class d’autres if they do lose their money, 
which not infrequently happens. They 
ought to have known better, and with this 
comforting suggestion we leave them to 
their fate. 

Scattered over the length and breadth 
of the land are a large number of little 
banks. Those who control them are fre- 
quently not enterprising enough to keep 
their money well invested at home, or 
what is more apt to be the case, they are 
attracted by the inducements of a larger 
rate of interest elsewhere. The conse- 
quence is, they send their money to the 
city banks or bankers, whence it goes into 
all sorts of ** collaterals ’’ furnished by va- 
rious persons in business, and by various 
companies of various kinds, all of whom 
must have cash at any price. [ must, 
therefore, to a certain extent, reckon 
these little country banks in the class 
d'autres. 

The trustful young widow, or the un- 
married sister, who places her funds un- 
reservedly in the hands of a brother, or 
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brother-in-law, or family friend, each of 
whom is doing ** such a good business ! ”” 
furnishes another specimen of the com- 
munity d’autres. I am sorry to add, the 
chances are nine out of ten that, as a result 
of her trustfulness, she will be brought to 
keeping a sewing-machine or a boarding- 
house for a livelihood. 

Another large array consists of the le- 
gion of depositors in our many banks— 
real banks, I mean, whose capital is paid 
in, whose circulation is secured, and 
which (however the stockholders may 
sometimes have to suffer) can mainly be 
relied on to pay back the cash intrusted 
to them. And what a lot of cash it is! 
The banks of the city of New York alone 
hold about two hundred million dollars on 
deposit! The *‘ other folks’? who own 
this money, out of which the banks make 
ten million dollars per annum, are of all 
sorts and conditions of men and women— 
individuals and firms who are continually 
putting in money and drawing it out; 
gamblers who must keep a ‘pile’? con- 
stantly on hand; respectable, well-to-do 
retired gentlemen, who collect their rents 
and interest and place them in bank to 
meet their current expenses; and still 
more wealthy persons who have a fondness 


for keeping a large sum of ready cash al- 
ways on hand. Ladies of large and of 
smaller means employ the banks, and the 
questionable ones afford their quota. This 
immense class of ** other folks ’’ are of the 


involuntary kind. ‘Chey have not the in- 
tent to help these institutions make mon- 
ey. They use them merely as a conve- 
nience. Nevertheless it shows that the 
business even of legitimate banking is in 
a great degree made up of l'argent d’au- 
tres. 

Let me say, in parenthesis—for I do not 
propose to discuss the subject—that I shall 
much regret to see the plan adopted by 
the banks to allow interest on deposits. 
It will change their character; it will 
make the banks more eager to secure high 
rates of remuneration; and worse than all, 
it will cause the depositor to be still more 
indifferent to the personal supervision of 
his funds; and this, as I shail presently 
attempt to show, should be regarded as a 
great evil. 

Quick-witted and alert as Americans 
are acknowledged to be, it isa fact that 
these qualities belong rather to the class 
who are attempting to make money 
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than to the class who already possess it. 
A great proportion of the retired wealthy 
desire to live with as little trouble as pos- 
sible. Beyond the commonest routine 
they do not think at all, and they do not 
give an idea to the employment of their 
funds, after they are ‘* placed ’’ by some- 
body in whom they confide. It is the 
same too with large numbers who are not 
retired, but who are occupied ia other 
matters. Hence springs the evil [ com- 
plain of. Money is diverted from its pro- 
per channels to flow in unnatural direc- 
tions. Large cities, in the ordinary course 
of trade and commerce, become the re- 
positories of immense sums, just as they 
are entrepots for every kind of the earth’s 
products—for fabrics from the manufac- 
turer and merchandise of all sorts. 
Money flows in and flows out again ina 
healthy, natural way, just as articles of 
commerce arrive and are distributed. To 
object tosuch accumulations in our banks, 
would be like criticising the law of gravi- 
tation. But this is not what I refer to. 
I speak of the habit of so many of the 
class d'autres who, without thought or 
reflection, send their money to the city 
as the safest and most lucrative thing to 
do with it. In this way we have an un- 
healthy accumulation in easy times and 
an unnatural pinch in bad times. ‘The 
money finds ready employment in foster- 
ing schemes which are purely speculative, 
for we must bear in mind it belongs to 
‘* other folks,’ and there is no one to ex- 
ercise any careful controlof it. It is true 
these foolish people frequently—I may 
say generally—lose all; but they are apt 
to keep silence, while the lucky few are 
Joquaciousand jubilant. If to-day we could 
go through the thriving towns of New 
York and New England, and, Asmodeus- 
like, not only uncover the roofs but look 
into the desks of the well-to-do farmers, 
mechanics, and professional men, clergy- 
men included, it would greatly surprise 
you to discover how much money these 
people have intrusted to New York and 
Boston in the hope of big returns. From 
many a ‘* pocket-book ’’ you would draw 
forth a handsomely engraved railroad 
bond—perhaps several of them—whose 
unused coupons made painfully manifest 
the condition of the investment advised 
by their friend in the city to whom the 
money was sent. Letters, too, would be 
found from the same friend expressing 
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regret at his inability even to pay the in- 
terest due on a small deposit. of cash, 
much less restore the cash itself. These 
particular occurrences need not challenge 
our sympathy, because the persons had 
the money to lose and parted with it from 
their abundance. And should the recent 
**crash’’ teach country banks and coun- 
try people to keep away from the cities 
and endeavor wisely to invest their small 
sums in their own neighborhood, it will 
have worked a real good. As to individ- 
uals, we can only lecture them, hoping 
they will listen. For the little banks, 
since they are under legal control, they 
should be compelled to loan their funds 
in the country where they are located. 
The returns of many a small bank in 
New England, with a capital of but one 
hundred thousand dollars, show more 
than half of it to be loaned in Chicago, 
drawing ten per cent. interest. Many 
of these investments have lately come to 
grief—conveying, it is to be hoped, a salu- 
tary lesson. This is something apart. 
The Government should deal with the 
banks. What I desire is to earnestly call 
on ** other folks’? who have money, more 
or less, to pay personal attention in put- 
ing it out. You live perhaps in the coun- 
try, remote from town. In the thriving 
village near you is a master mechanic or 
a smail manufacturer to whom a moderate 
loan would render a great and lasting 
service. Investigate the case; see if his 
security isample, and give him a helping 
hand. Such investigation will do you 
good. It will bein striking contrast with 
your present habit of sending cash to 
your city friend, while you will be free 
from feverish dreams of a quarter per 
cent. a day rudely broken by an unpleas- 
ant awakening to find the money gone. 
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This suggestion seems equally well in 
the city. I offer not a particle of advice 
as to what you shall do with your money. 
I only say, exercise your personal judg- 
ment and attend personally to what con- 
cerns you. You do not gamble your- 
self; beware of taking the counsel of 
gamblers. Interest yourself in the seeth- 
ing ebb and flow of humanity about you, 
and you will become more of a human 
yourself. You have not to risk anything 
in doing this. AIII ask is, notwithstand- 
ing thought is troublesome and action 
difficult, try really to think and act on 
your own account. 

There is another class d’autres to whom 
my observations in no sense apply, and 
who are, I fear, quite beyond my reach. 
So far from being personally inattentive 
to the investment of their funds, they look 
after it with remorseless keenness and 
subtlety. This class of ‘‘ other folks ’’ 
are the sharks of that large community. 
They put everybody they come in con- 
tact with under contribution. Do you 
see that fine row of houses owned by Mr. 
X——? Ask him how they were erected, 
and he will answer with a sigh, ** L’argent 
d’autres.”’ He will tell you he passes a 
slavish life in renting the buildings, col- 
leeting the money, and paying all out for 
interest on the mortgages, for taxes, and 
repairs. This is unfortunately true of a 
great proportion of business operations. 
This class d’autres mix up in them, weave 
meshes for the actors, get all the control 
they want, and compel the apparent prin- 
cipals to work for them like galley slaves. 
You see them everywhere and in every- 
thing. 

With these I do not propose to deal—I 
mean in this article. 

Ricuarp B. Kiweatt. 





MR. BLACK TO MR. ADAMS. 


To THE HONORABLE 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS: 


ry a certain class of the Amer- 
a ican people a desire prevails that 
your ‘* Memorial Address”? on the late 
William H. Seward should receive a full- 
er examination than Mr. Welles has 
given it. His papers are very strong and 
clear ; but there are certain fundamental 
questions which he does not touch, and 
which the friends of constitutional gov- 
ernment cannot allow to be ‘‘ washed in 
Lethe and forgotten.’’ In my attempt to 
supply some of his omissions, I address 
you directly, because in that form I can 
best express my great respect for you 
while L try to expose the errors which I 
think I have detected in your address. 
Your reputation for stainless integrity, 
for great talents, and for liberal princi- 
ples, gives your words almost the author- 
ity of ar oracle. There is, perhaps, no 


man in this country whose naked asser- 
tion would go further than yours, at 


home or abroad. If you have pronounced 
an erroneous judgment on an important 
matter, it should be subjected to a free 
revision. 

This is an important matter. Mr. Sew- 
ard was so connected with the greatest 
events of the last twenty years, that a mis- 
representation of his life is a falsification 
ot public history. Besides, he differed so 
widely from all his predecessors and many 
of his contemporaries, that unqualified ap- 
proval of him implies the severest con- 
demnation of them. Your own conscious- 
ness of this is betrayed in your harsh de- 
nunciations of those who committed no 
crime but that of being opposed by him. 
If Mr. Seward was not a wise and virtu- 
ous man—if he was unfaithful to his pub- 
lic duties—if his policy tended to the cor- 
ruption of morals and the consequent de- 
struction of popular liberty—if he was 
not true to the Constitution end laws 
which he often swore to execute—then 
you have done a most pernicious wrong 
in holding him up as an example for 
others to follow. 

I hope I have made a sufficient apology 
for the presumption of which I seem to be 


guilty in declaring that your address is 
full of mistakes. 

Your comparison of Mr. Seward to Per- 
icles was rash and extravagant. A little 
reflection and another reading of Plu- 
tarch will satisfy you that the New York 
politician bore not the slightest resem- 
blance to the illustrious Athenian whose 
transcendent genius as a military com- 
mander, orator, scholar, philosopher, 
lawgiver, judge, and jurist, brought the 
greatest people of the earth to the summit 
of their glory in arms, in arts, and in lit- 
erature. The difference could not be 
greater. As men they had something in 
common—organs, dimensions, senses, af- 
fections, passions—and each was remark- 
able in his way ; but everything that dis- 
tinguished them from the rest of the 
world equally distinguished them from 
oneanother. They were alike in no char- 
acteristic quality, moral or mental. There 
is not one parallel passage in their histo- 
ry. <A true picture of Mr. Seward’s life 
will not show a single feature which can 
be recognized even asa miniature likeness 
of any trait in that of Pericles. 

It is easy to eulogize a man by appro- 
priating to him the qualities of another 
whom history has already consecrated to 
the admiration of mankind. This cheap 
and compendious mode of dealing with 
the fame of an ancient hero or sage, by 
transferring it in bulk to a modern favor- 
ite, is often resorted to, and almost al- 
ways fails of its purpose. Mr. Lincoln 
was said by his admirers to be a repro- 
duction of Socrates ; Robespierre was the 
Aristides of the French Assembly, and 
Klootz was Anacharsis. Congress and 
the State legislatures are full of Catos. 
We have them among the directors of the 
Crédit Mobilier. 1 have heard Mr. Ames 
described as one who was Catonior Ca- 
tone—more severely virtuous than the 
sternest of Roman censors. Your ana- 
logue is more absurd than any of these. 
You might as well have carried it out by 
showing that Mr. Thurlow Weed was the 
counterpart of Aspasia. 

But Pericles is not the only famous 
man that suffers at your hands. Mr. 
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Seward once put in the plea of insanity 
for a negro accused of murder ; and you 
pronounce his argument *‘ one of the most 
eloquent in the language.’’ ‘The speeches 
of such men as Meredith, O'Conor, and 
Reverdy Johnson are nowhere ; and Ers- 
kine’s magnificent defence of Hatfield is 
rivalled if not eclipsed. 

Your claim of great professional ability 
for Mr. Seward is one of the most surpris- 
ing you have made. The conviction is al- 
most universal that he knew less of law 
and cared less about it than any other 
man who has held high office in this coun- 
try. If he had not abandoned the law, he 
might have been a sharp attorney; but 
he never could have risen to the upper 
walks of the profession. He would have 
been kept in the lowest rank, not by want 
of mental capacity or lack of diligent 
habits, but by the inherent defects of his 
moral nature. He did not believe in le- 
gal justice, and to assist in the honest ad- 
ininistration of it was against the grain 
of all his inclinations. You yourself are 
frank enough to own that it was ‘* not an 
occupation congenial to his taste,’’ but 
that, on the contrary, ‘“‘he held it in 
aversion.’" Being so constituted, it was 
impossible for him to tread the mountain 
ranges of jurisprudence. He might as 
well have tried to be a great theologian 
without faith in the gospel. In fact this 
was Mr. Seward’s cété faible all through. 
If he had understood and respected the 
laws, he would have led a totally different 
life, and perhaps the general decay of our 
political institutions would not have taken 
place. 

But let us go over the particular case 
of which you have given a most elaborate 
report, derived, no doubt, from Mr. Sew- 
ard himself, or from somebody else who 

as decidedly his comes and fidus Achates. 
Your own facts and conclusions will show 
Mr. Seward’s real grade as a lawyer, and 
at the same time test the value of your 
judgment upon his merits. 

A negro was indicted for the wilful, de- 
liberate, and cold-blooded murder of a 
whole family. The proofs of his guilt 
were very clear, and the public mind was, 
naturally and justly, pervaded with a de- 
sire that he should suffer the punishment 
due to him by the laws of God and man. 
It was legally necessary that somebody 
should appear for him at the trial. But 
you say that this duty was made so dan- 
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gerous by the excited state of public feel- 
ing, that when the trial was called all 
the crowd of professional men hung back 
in terror—all except William Henry 
Seward; but he, defying the ** enormous 
hazard,”’ and taking bis life in his hand, 
stepped forward and undertook the ser- 
vice. And this you declare to have been 
**a scene of moral sublimity rarely to be 
met with in the paths of our commun ex- 
perience.”’ 

The moral sublimity of this scene will 
cease to dazzle you when you recollect 
that no counsellor ever exposes himself 
to the slightest danger by defending a 
criminal. There is no instance on record 
in which the public wrath, roused by a 
crime, has been vented in acts of violence 
upon the counsel of the malefactor, for 
putting in truthfully and honestly the 
best answer he could to the charge. Even 
falsehood, though it provokes contempt, 
is iargely tolerated because it can do no 
harm in a competent court. The asser- 
tion that Mr. Seward was in personal 
danger is contradicted by all experience 
in similar cases, and therefore wholly in- 
credible. This acting as volunteer coun- 
sel for criminals was then, and has al- 
ways been, as safe as it is common. The 
heroism of it in this case was an after- 
thought possibly of the hero himself 
probably of the comes ; certainly it did not 
come spontaneously into your head. 

The dramatic interest of your story is 
further spoiled by the fact that he did 
not volunteer unexpectedly, at the mo- 
ment when the cause was called, when 
everybody else was scared, and after the 
judge had become hopeless of getting an 
attorney bold enough to assist him in 
complying with the forms of law. In 
Mr. Seward’s speech, as quoted by you, 
he referred to a preliminary hearing 
which lasted two weeks, and at which he 
had appeared for the prisoner. He was 
then publicly connected with the cause 
as fully as he was afterwards. The 
knowledge of the whole bar that Mr. 
Seward was already concerned might have 
accounted to you for their silence at the 
trial, without the imputation of cowardice 
which your statement implies. It is not 
certain, but the inference is a fair one 
from all the circumstances, that Mr. 
Seward sought the case anxiously, as fur- 
nishing a desirable opportunity to dis- 
play himself before the people. 
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The insanity of the negro at the time 
of the murder was the only defence Mr. 
Seward set up for him. It was utterly 
false. This is conclusively shown by the 
record. The jury was impartial, honest, 
and uncommitted by any previous expres- 
sion of opinion ; the ability and integrity 
of the judge is not denied ; if any reason- 
able doubt of the prisoner’s sanity had 
been raised by the proofs, his acquittal 
would have been perfectly certain. But 
the jury, upon their oaths, found him 
guilty, and the judge, satisfied that the 
verdict was right, pronounced sentence 
of death. 

The sample of the argument which you 
produce shows that, instead of being able 
and eloquent, it was literally nu argu- 
ment atall. It has no application what- 
ever to the subject matter under consid- 
eration. It makes no allusion to the evi- 
dence, and does not refer, even in the re- 
motest manner, to any rule or principle 
of law. It isa mere parade of his own 
magnanimous and disinterested benevo- 
lence, manifestly not intended to influence 
the tribunal but to attract the admira- 
tion of the outside crowd to bimself. 
Nothing could be more injudicious, in 
Worse taste, or more out of place. The 
court and jury, having a case of life and 
death in tkeir hands, and feeling the 
weight of their obligation to decide it 
rightly, must have listened to this irrele- 
vant trash with painful impatience. 

Mr. Seward, ‘‘ nothing daunted ’’ by 
the righteous judgment of the court and 
jury, ‘persisted in interposing every 
possible dilatory measure,”’ and thus de- 
layed justice from time to time until, at 
last, the negro died in prison. Then 
came the hour of his triumph. A post- 
mortem examination of the brain made 
by seven physicians ‘‘ displayed indica- 
tions of deep chronic disease.”? This, in 
your opinion, ‘* clearly proved ’’ that he 
**had been right from the start ’’; that 
is to say, Mr. Seward’s assertion that his 
client was insane at the time of the mur- 
der, in a way which made him irresponsi- 
ble for that crime, though contradicted 
by his actions during life, was establish- 
ed by the condition of his brain after 
death. Your acknowledged good sense, 
and that moderate amount of piysiologi- 
eal science which you possess in common 
with all well-informed men, should have 
prevented you from believing this. The 
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post-mortem indications of a brain disease 
not immediately fatal are very obscure ; 
supposing them to be plainly traced, no 
anatomist can tell how long or how short 
a time the disease existed; it may have 
existed, and it often does, without derang- 
ing the mental faculties in the least ; 
no human skill can find anything in the 
matter of the brain from which a specitic 
state of the mind can be inferred ; and it 
is a monstrous absurdity to suppose that 
seven physicians, or seven hundred of 
them, could, by dissecting this negro’s 
brain, demonstrate that he was afflicted 
with a particular form of mental insanity 
which irresistibly impelled him to com- 
mit murder two years before he died. 

The sequel of this story, as you tell it, 
would show that Mr. Seward not only 
sacrificed himself, but magnanimously 
plucked down ruin upon his political 
friends. You words are: ‘* Here he was 
not only injuring his own interests, but 
those of the party with which he was as- 
sociated. In vain did it labor to disavow 
all connection or sympathy with him. 
The press, on all sides, thundered its de- 
nunciations over his head. The elections 
all went one way. The Democratic party 
came sweeping into the ascendant. And 
all about the life of a negro idiot.” 
These amazing facts were not known or 
suspected before you uttered them. The 
political history of our country has not 
instructed us that all the elections of that 
period turned upon the trial of a negro 
at Auburn, New York, or that one party 
was completely wrecked and another 
swept up to the seats of power merely be- 
cause Mr. William H. Seward tried in 
vain to procure the acquittal of a mur- 
derer on false pretences. It cannot be 
true. The odium of his conduct, what- 
ever that may have been, wasall his own. 
It had no possible connection with any 
question at issue between the parties of 
the nation. It was as likely to produce 
an earthquake as the great political revo- 
lution which you assert to have been its 
consequence. The good faith with which 
you make the statement is not question- 
ed; but it is such an outrage on histori- 
cal probability as no prudent writer of 
acknowledged fiction would adopt. Its 
extravagance would deform the plot of 
aromance. It shocks the mind of an in- 
telligent reader like the narrative of the 
German novelist who tells how the peace 
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of Europe was broken by a naval conflict 
on the Ohio river, between fleets of Eng- 
lish cruisers and French merchantmen, in 
1751, when, as every schoolboy knows, 
the Chio had never felt the pressure of 
any craft heavier than a birch canve. 

It seems that Mr. Seward was, about 
the same time or a little before, employed 
for another negro—a convict in the State 
prison, who had killed one of his asso- 
ciates. Here also the defence was a false 
one. You despatch your account of the 
trial by saying: ‘* The argument rested 
on the insanity of the prisoner. But it 
carried no weight. Within a month the 
convict was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted.’? What else could have been ex- 
pected? Do you think this felonious 
murderer should have gone unpunished ? 
If yes, why? Because Seward was his 
counsel? Because the defence was a false 
one? Or, simply because he was a ne- 
gro? You say, ina mournful tone, that 
Mr. Seward’s conduct in this matter 
** was not viewed favorably in the neigh- 
borhood.’? Are you not the most unrea- 
sonable man in the world to think that it 
should have been? Attempts to get crim- 


inals off by false pleas are often forgiven, 


especially when the fraud is defeated by 
the justice of the courts; but they are 
never regarded with approbation or favor 
by an honest community. 

Mr. Seward’s behavior in these two 
cases, though it hardly deserves the se- 
vere and universal condemnation which 
you say it received from all classes of the 
people who witnessed it, was, no doubt, 
very discreditable to a man of mature 
years who had held the highest executive 
office in his State. It must have pre- 
pared all who knew him to expect that 
his course as a politician would come to 
no good. That love of justice, that rev- 
erence for truth, and that high regard 
for the public safety which he did not 
display in his forensic efforts, are as 
necessary to a statesman as a lawyer. 
We will see if you have exaggerated his 
merits in one capacity as much as in the 
other. 

He began his active political life with 
Anti-Masonry. A charge was publicly 
made that one William Morgan, a citizen 
of western New York, had been forcibly 
seized by Masons and taken out of the 
State to prevent him from revealing the 
secrets of their society. To kidnap a 
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freeman and lawlessly carry him away 
beyond the reach of habeas corpus or other 
relief, was at that time regarded as a 
most atrocious crime; and the people in 
great numbers cried aloud for the punish- 
ment of the malefactors. A judicial in- 
vestigation was obviously proper ; the ac- 
cused parties were indicted and tried. 
Mr. Seward took no part in the legal pro- 
ceedings which were instituted to ascer- 
tain the truth of the charges and to pun- 
ish guilt according to law. That was a 
business to which you say, with truth, 
**he bad an aversion.’’ He set himself 
the task, ‘‘ more congenial to his taste,” 
of hissing up popular prejudice against 
those who were known to be innocent. A 
faction was organized which became lo- 
cally powerful. He worked himself to 
the front of it, and was elected State Sen- 
ator. 

The managers of this political enterprise 
seem to have had nosincerity. They pro- 
fessed tu believe that the country could not 
be safe until every Freemason was exclud- 
ed from office and stripped of his influence ; 
but as soon as they could, they transfér- 
red themselves and their fullowers, with- 
out reservation of body or soul, to another 
party, which John Quincy Adams de- 
scribed as ‘‘a base compound of Royal 
Archmasons and Hartford Convention 
Federalists, held together by no bond but 
that of a common hatred for better men 
than themselves.’’ ‘They fostered the 
growth of Anti-Masonry until it was large 
enough to sell—just as a dealer in live 
stock fattens a calf until it is ready for 
the market, and then lets it go for what it 
will fetch. That Mr. Seward had any 
faith in the Anti-Masonic creed is render- 
ed extremely doubtful by the alacrity 
with which he entered the service of the 
** base compound,’’ and the rewards he 
took for doing so. If his indignation was 
actually excited by the abduction of Mor- 
gan, he must have got bravely over it be- 
fore he boasted to Lord Lyons of his own 
exploits in the kidnapping line. The 
just and reasonable, as well as the chari- 
table conclusion is, that on these, as on 
other subjects affecting the rights of his 
fellow citizens, he had no convictions 
whatever. 

You are out in your chronology when 
you say that Anti-Masonry made him Gov- 
ernor of New York for two terms, unless 
you mean to credit Anti-Masonry with 
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what Whiggery did in pursuance of the 
bargain and sale. But in fact Mr. Seward, 
befure his election as Governor, had shown 
the flexibility of his political principles by 
supporting Masons as heartily as he had 
ever opposed them. It cannot be said 
that he was not true to the Whigs as long 
as he was with them and of them, or that 
he did not earn the promotion they gave 
him. He went through thick and thin 
for tariffs, banks, internal improvements 
by the General Government, distribution 
of surplus revenue—all their superstitions ; 
and in 1840 he kindled in the general 
blaze of enthusiasm for hard cider and 
coon skins. He never once broke faith 
with them by discountenancing any par- 
tisan slander which could weaken the De- 
mocracy in its desperate struggle to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion. 

There is no evidence that he ever con- 
taminated his fingers with base bribes, or 
put into his own pocket the wages of any 
special iniquity ; but Mr. Welles’s state- 
ment is undeniibly true that he was inti- 
mately associated with the leaders of the 
most corrupt rings at Albany and Wash- 
ington, and devoted much of his parlia- 
mentary skill to the promotion of their 
schemes, while they in return were the 
most efficient supporters he had for the 
Presidency. As a public debater he was 
distinguished almost exclusively by elab- 
orate efforts to propagate those licentious 
doctrines which have since demoralized 
the public service and put common hones- 
ty out of countenance. 

One incident you mention which is so 
characteristic of you and him both, that 
it must be adverted to. In 1848 the Buf- 
falo Convention nominated Mr. Van Bu- 
ren and you as candidates for President 
and Vice-President, against General Tay- 
lor, the Whig, and General Cass, the 
Democratic candidate. Mr. Seward pro- 
fessed to believe most devoutly in your 
anti-slavery platform. Nevertheless he 
voted and spoke for General Taylor, ‘a 
planter holding many slaves in one of the 
richest cotton-producing States.’ You 
were astonished and grieved at this incon- 
sistency, which ‘‘ seemed at first blush 
too preposterous to be countenanced for a 
moment.’’ You have puzzled over this 
mystery ever since, in the belief that some 
solution might be given creditable to his 
patriotism and sincerity ; and your expla- 
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nation is still very far from a clear one. 
You do not go the right way about it. 
Your mistake consists in looking for the 
motives of his conduct among those high 
public considerations which would have 
influenced your own in a similar situa- 
tion. The riddle is easily read. You 
have only to remember that Whiggery 
was strong enough to make him a Sena- 
tor in Congress, for which he was at that 
time a candidate, while you could do 
nothing for his personal interests. Would 
he go out empty-handed from a party 
which was able and willing to give him 
his ** back pay,’’ fur the sake of uniting 
his fortunes with a forlorn organization 
likeyours? Would he * leave that moun- 
tain to batten on this moor’’? Was it 
not ** preposterous *’ in you to expect such 
a sacrifice? You thought, like Otheilo, 
that he ** should be honest ’’; he believed, 
with Iago, that he 
Should be wise, for honesty’s a fool, 
That knows not what it works for. 

It is now more than time that we turn 
to his achievements in the field of nation- 
al polities, and especially to his dealings 
with the Southern States on the slavery 
question. Thanks to your researches and 
your candid account of the result, we are 
at no loss to understand the character of 
these measures or the animus with which 
he advocated them. 

You inform us that long before he be- 
came Senator he made a speech at Au- 
burn in which *‘ the deliberate claim of a 
right in the Federal Government to eman- 
cipate slaves by degislation was not less 
remarkable than the miscalculation of the 
force of the passions which ied the South, 
in the end, to the very step that brought 
on the predicted consequences.’’ The 
miscalculation you speak of was thus set 
forth by Mr. Seward himself in the speech 
from which you quote. “ The South,” 
said he, ** will never, ina moment of re- 
sentment, expose themselyes to a war 
with the North while they have such a 
great domestic population of slaves ready 
to embrace any opportunity to assert their 
freedom and inflict their revenge.”’ In 
other words, Federal legislation on the 
domestic concerns of the Southern States, 
however unjust it might seem to the 
Southern people, would be quietly sub- 
mitted to by them for fear of a Northern 
war accompanied by negro insurrection 
and massacre. This brilliant and humane 
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conception wins your approval, and 
proves, in your opinion, that Mr. Seward 
had a special genius for administering 
governmert in a country of laws. 

With these views he came into the na- 
tional councils, and made it known with- 
out delay that the experiment was to be 
tried incontinently. At the very outset 
of his career in Congress he began to 
press the bloody cup to the lips of the 
South. As soon as he had a voice in the 

‘ederal legislation he announced that 
emancipation was near and inevitable. 
It might be peaceable or violent, and 
every effurt to hinder or delay it ** would 
tend to the consummation of violence.” 
He would hear of no compromise and offer 
no terms to the South. For them there 
was but one alternative: submission or 
death. This mode of beginning his Sena- 
torial duties, persistently followed up, 
made him your beau idéal of a great 
statesman; far superior to Clay and Cal- 
houn, who * equally relucted ”’ at his pol- 
icy; and towering high above Webster, 
who ** never could make up his mind to 
meet it fully in the face,’’ because he saw 
there the Union broken into dishonored 
fragments and the country drenched with 
fraternal gore. 

By many persons who knew him well, 
these ferocious demonstrations of hostility 
to the public peace, the Union, and the 
Constitution, were regarded as the clap- 
trap of a mere demagogue ; shams intend- 
ed to cajole the ultra Abolitionists, and 
flatter their cruel rapacity with hopes of 
blood and plunder which would never be 
gratified. Those who held this opinion, 
while they did not think him a dangerous 
man, had a most unspeakable contempt 
and detestation for his character. But 
others took him in a more serious way. 
Southern men especially believed it un- 
safe to despise his threats of pain and 
ruin, They watched his gathering 
strength with dread and terror, and when 
his fortunes culminated in the possession 
of supreme authority, they felt that their 
hour had come. 

You found it easy enough to say that 
he was the greatest of American states- 
men, and that he proved it by proposing 
such legislation as this. But consider a 
moment whether it was consistent with 
any true idea of wisdom or justice. 

You will concede the simple point that 
Congress had no jurisdiction over the 
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subject of slavery in the States. What 
he contemplated and desired and worked 
to accomplish could not be done without 
a fraudulent breach of the trust on which 
he and all others held and exercised the 
powers of the Federal Government. The 
practicability of carrying out the usurpa- 
tion was based on the assumption that 
the Southern people would choke down 
their resentment and submit tamely to be 
stripped of their constitutional rights; 
and this you admit to have been a miscal- 
culation of the passions which would be 
roused by the attempt. It follows that 
Mr. Seward’s political chef d’euvre con- 
sisted merely of a fraud and a blunder 
compounded together. Have you not 
proved your great statesman to be alike 
destitute of principle and prudence? 

He pleaded ‘ the salutary instructions 
of economy and the ripening influences 
of humanity ”’ in favor of his measures. 
These ‘* instructions ”’ and ‘* influences ”’ 
have probably made so deep an impres- 
sion on your susceptible heart, that you 
are willing to condone both the fraud and 
the blunder for their sake. You will not 
assert the infamous maxim that the end 
justifies the means ; but you have made 
up your mind that Mr. Seward’s object 
in legislating on the internal affairs of 
the South was, in itself, so beneficent as 
to make a breach of his fidelity to the 
Constitution a venial sin if not a virtue. 
And you think the passions of the South 
were so monstrous and unnatural, that to 
miscaleulate and ignore them was not a 
very bad mistake after all. 

But look a little further. The South- 
ern people sprang from a race accustom- 
ed for two thousand years to dominate 
over all other races with which it came 
in contact. They supposed themselves 
greatly supericr to negroes. Most of 
them sincerely believed that, if they and 
the Africans must live together, the best 
and safest relation for both that could be 
established between them was that of 
master and servant. They thought it 
could not be abolished without a reyolu- 
tion disastrous to their material pros- 
perity and fatal to their social organiza- 
tion. They did not think it sinful. The Bi- 
ble furnished evidence satisfactory to them 
that God himself had framed a constitu- 
tion and laws for his chosen people, which 
made Israel a pro-slavery commonwealth 
as much as Virginia or South Carolina. 
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Their religious teachers had told them for 
many centuries that the canons of the 
Christian church did not oppose it, but 
would hold them morally responsible only 
for the abuse of the power it gave them. 
They knew that the fathers of the repub- 
lic, and other men, the best and greatest 
of all the ages, had lived according to 
this faith and taken it with them‘ through 
the valley of the shadow of death.’’ Some 
of them believed it a dangerous evil, but 
did not see how to get rid of it. This 
last class were especially vesentful of out- 
side interference. They felt, as Jefferson 
did, that they ‘“‘had the wolf by the 
ears ;”’ they could neither hold on with 
comfort nor let go with safety; and it 
made them extremely indignant to be 
goaded in the rear. In all that country, 
from the Potomac to the Gulf, there was 
probably not one man who felt convinced 
that this difficult subject should be deter- 
mined for them by strangers and enemies. 
Seeing that we in the North had held 
fast to every pound of human flesh we 
owned, and either worked it to death or 
sold it fora price, our provision for the 
freedom of unborn negroes did not tend 
much to their edification. They had no 
confidence in that ‘ripening influence 
of humanity,’’ which turned up the whites 
of its eyes in horror at the sight of a ne- 
gro compelled to hoe corn or pick cotton, 
and yet gloated over the prospect of in- 
surrection and massacre. They were 
nearly unanimous in the opinion that this 
Yankee intrusion into their affairs was 
prompted by rancorous hatred of the 
white people, or that it proceeded, at 
best, from that monkey-like spirit of mis- 
chief which is never content without 
thrusting its unwelcome nose into some- 
body’s kitchen or somebody’s church. 
They had a tradition among them that it 
was not their fathers who brought the 
Africans to this countrry. They charged 
the cruelties of the slave trade and the 
horrors of the middle passage upon the 
English and the Yankees ; the planters 
merely received the savage negroes, tamed 
and domesticated them, taught them to 
work, converted them to Christianity, or- 
ganized them into churches, and gener- 
ally did more to improve their condition, 
materially and spiritually, than all the 
missionary societies that ever existed. 
Moreover, they had a suspicion that if 
they gave up their right of self govern- 
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ment on this subject all their other rights 
would be taken away ; once placed with- 
out the pale of constitutional protection, 
their Northern enemies would cut them 
up root and branch. 

Of course I admit that in all this the 
Southern people were blindly wrong. 
They should have understvod their Bibles 
differently, They ought to have known 
that the negro was at least their equal, 
if not their superior. ‘They were besotted 
not to see that Northern Abvlitionists 
were the ** wisest, virtuousest, discreet- 
est, best’? of human beings, whose ten- 
der hearts were always overflowing with 
pure benevolence, and who wished to con- 
trol the local governments and domestic 
business of the South, not for their own 
profit or pleasure, but solely in the inter- 
ests of God and morality. If they had 
seen things, as you see them, in this true 
light, they would have surrendered their 
right of self-government upon the first 
summons. But they cou/d not so under- 
stand the business. It was with them 
simply non possumus. The faith of a 


people, delivered and kept from genera- 
tion to generation for thousands of years, 
cannot be changed in a moment. 


Inde- 
pendence, bravely won and long estab- 
lished, is not often given up without a 
struggle. Burke, speaking of these same 
communities, warned the British Parlia- 
ment that slaveholders were, by their 
very habits of masterdom, made more 
vigilant, jealous, and hardy than other 
men in the defence of their own liberties. 
Everything was unpropitious to the 
spread of your doctrines among them. 
There was not a population on the habit- 
able globe less prepared than they were 
to appreciate the duty of passive submis- 
sion. You must not judge them by your- 
self, or apply to them the lofty standard 
of your own conscience. You contem- 
plated things from a different point of 
view, and had means denied to them of 
understanding their religious and political 
wants, Even yet they cannot see as you 
do the infinite blessing they enjoy in being 
subjected and abjected to Yankee rule. 

It has been everthus. A sinful people 
can never appreciate the holiness of the 
strangers who kill and rob them for their 
good. Philip II. and the Duke of Alva de- 
termined to lay the Low Countries waste, 
and extinguish the heresies of the people 
in their own blood. This was to save 
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their souls. The King expressed the ob- 
ject in his tersest Latin: ‘* Malo regnum 
vastatum quam damnatum.”’ But the 
Dutch * relucted ’’ at this mode of salva- 
tion as much as Clay and Calhoun, and the 
whole population *‘in a moment of re- 
sentment ’’ determined to ‘‘die in the 
last ditch.’? The righteous souls of the 
English Puritans were vexed from day 
to day that Catholicism should exist in 
Ireland. It was ‘‘a relic of barbarism ”’ ; 
it was a ‘** blighting curse’’; there was 
an ‘irrepressible conflict ’’ between it 
and the great truths which Puritanism 
had adopted. So the Puritans, impelled 
like you by disinterested zeal in a great 
cause, and not at all by avarice or hatred, 
plundered the Irish, killed them by thou- 
sands, took possession of tieir churches, 
banished their native leaders, and set up 
a government of strangers to tax, tithe, 
confiscate, and impoverish them. The 
Irish resisted this—fought it for centu- 
ries—and to this day they cannot under- 
stand the purity of the Puritans. 

I admit that passions like these—so 
ineradicable and so deeply seated in the 
nature of man—should not be wantonly 
provoked. Certainly the magistrate or 
senator who bases his public policy on a 
** miscalculation ’’ of them, is not fit to 
bear the rule of any country. The mis- 
calculation of your statesman was so gross 
and palpable, that it excites our special 
wonder how any man of common under- 
standing could have made it. The wan- 
ton violation under any circumstances of 
a compact so sacred as that embodied in 
the Federal Constitution was alone suff- 
cient to produce some feeling. To violate 
it fur the purpose of breaking up import- 
ant domestic relations in fifteen States, 
against the will of the States themselves 
and of all their people, was a most ag- 
gravating outrage. But to follow this 
with a declaration that it would be en- 
forced hy a negro massacre, incited and 
led by the authorities of the government 
which the victims themselves had built 
up to protect them, was calculated to 
make the coolest blood boil over. You 
yourself tell us that the neighborhood of 
Auburn was‘ intensely and not unnatural- 
ly excited ** by the act of a single negro in 
the murder of a single family. What, 
then, must have been the natural indigna- 
tion of Southern communities when they 
heard themselves threatened with a gen- 
eral slaughter? Yet Mr. Seward, in 
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counting the consequences of his meas- 
ures, lett all these passions out of his cal- 
culation, It is haru to conceive how the 
dishonesty of breaking a political trust 
could be coupled with folly more extreme. 

Mr. Seward’s reputation must rest for- 
ever on the three things which made him 
especially notorious all the world over. 
His fame, so superior, in your opinion, to 
that of the men who framed our laws and 
administered them faithfully for three- 
quarters of a century, was not won as 
they won theirs. He was remarkably 
defective in nearly all the qualities which 
gave so much grandeur to their charac- 
ters. But he was unquestionably greater 
than any or all of them put together on 
‘*The Higher Law,” ‘‘ The Irrepressible 
Conflict,’’ and ‘* The Little Bell.’’ Of 
these, you touch the first in a gingerly 
way, and avoid all mention of the other 
two. Ifhis theory and practice on these 
points are indefensible, you wronged your 
country and yourself by calling him a 
public benefactor and setting him up as 
‘a light and a landmark ”’ to guide his 
successors. 

Your reference to the Higher Law 
might be considered evasive if it were not 
yours. You will excuse me, I am sure, 
for saying that your attempt to explain it, 
and your sneer at the opposition it met 
with as a mere ‘ outery’’ against an 
** obvious truth,’ show that you under- 
stand nothing about it. 1 transcribe your 
words : 


“Tt was in this speech also that he enunciated 
the doctrine of a higher law than the Constitu- 
tion, which gave rise toan infinite amount of out- 
cry fromeven a very respectable class of people, 
who were shocked at the license thought to be 
implied by such an appeal. But it seems to me 
that no truth is mere obvious than this: that all 
powers of government and legislation are close- 
ly restricted within a limitation beyond which 
they cannot pass without being stripped of their 
force. This limitation may be purely material 
or it may be moral; but, in either case, its power 
is similar if not the same. It is a familiar story 
which is told in the books of Canute, the great 
Danish conqueror of Britain, that once, when 
his courtiers were vying with each other in 
magnifying their sense of his omnipotence, he 
simply ordered his chair to be approached to 
the advancing tide of the ocean and loudly 
commanded the wares to retire. The flatterers 
understood the hint, and were abashed by this 
withering illustration of the “ higher law.” 


From this it is apparent that you sup- 
pose the assertion of the Higher Law 
to have been a mere warning ayainst at- 
tempts of legislation and government to 
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overstep the material or moral limitations 
which would strip them of their force. 
But this is a palpable misconception. 

You will surely admit that there never 
was any question nor any argument pro 
or con about the powers of government 
and legislation to work miracles on the 
material creation. Did Mr. Seward think 
it necessary to deny that an act of Con- 
gress could make the sun change its ap- 
pointed time for rising and setting, or 
“bid the main flood bate its usual 
height,’”’ or invert the force of gravita- 
tion so that the rain would fall upwards 
and the smoke tumble down? Never 
since the beginning of the world did such 
thoughts enter a sane mind. That the 
courtiers of King Canute affected to be- 
lieve in his power to stop the waves by a 
royal order, and that he proved the con- 
trary by actually trying the experiment, 
is a childish fable, never treated as a his- 
toric fact, much less as a *‘ withering il- 
lustration,’’ by any grown man except 
yourself, 

Your interpretation of the Higher Law 
as operating to fix moral limitations to 
legislative power is equally inaccurate. 
You say that the limitation to legislation 
‘* may be either purely material or it may 
be moral; but, in either case, it. power 
[z.e., the power of the limitation] is stm- 
ilar, if notthesame.’’ Here you mean, if 
you mean anything, that a rule of civil 
conduct, enacted and prescribed by the 
supreme legislative authority of an estab- 
lished State, is as powerless if opposed by 
a moral objection as if it were in conflict 
with a material force. You think it safe 
to affirm that the mere iniquity of a law 
does, propria vigore, defeat the intent of 
the lawgiver, in the same way that the 
winds and tides are said to have defeated 
Canute’s proclamation to the waves of 
the Northern ocean. Reason and history 
both contradict you. From the days of 
Nimrod to the time of Grant, mankind 
have been governed by laws as bad as tie 
cruel perversity of their rulers could 
make them; but, so far from being inef- 
fectual, the nations of the earth have 
groaned under them and struggled against 
tllem in vain. Many recent enactments 
of Congress are epen to the gravest moral 
objections, but no jot or tittle of them 
falls to the ground for that reason. The 
infamous combination of Yankee and 
negro thieves who now haye the govern- 
ment of the Southern States in their hands 
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are every day using their power to op- 
press and plunder their subjects in ways 
which shock all sense of justice; but their 
laws are remorselessly executed ; right is 
overborne and wrong revels in its insolent 
triumph. Here in Pennsylvaniaa similar 
class of miscreants have for years been 
preying like vultures on the prostrate 
body of the commonwealth. It would be 
a delightful discovery to find that their 
enactments are stripped of all force by 
the self-acting power of the moral limita- 
tions which they transgress. But we 
have no hope of such relief, or any relief 
at all. Only the other day, in a conven- 
tion to reform the constitution, an effort 
was made to provide for the annulment 
of future immoral laws upon judicial 
proof of bribery and fraud used to pro- 
cure their passage. The convention voted 
it down. Your fellow-disciples of Mr. 
Seward who lead us here not only deny 
that there are any moral limitations to 
the powers of government and legislation, 
but they believe that none ought to be 
imposed even in the grossest cases of the 
worst laws, known to be passed by the 
most open, shameless, and impudent cor- 
ruption. 

The Higher Law doctrine is not an as- 
sertion that the powers of government 
and legislation are subject to material or 
moral limitations, or any limitations what- 
ever. On the contrary, it spurns even 
the limitations of the Constitution, and 
asserts the right of the ruler to pass all 
boundaries which his physieal force is 
strong enough to throw down. 

In words perfectly free from ambiguity, 
and by a long series of public acts which 
admit of no doubtful construction, Mr. 
Seward taught disobedience to tle Con- 
stitution as a duty, and contempt for it as 
a patriotic sentiment. This principle (if 
it be lawful to call it a principle) was 
adopted, avowed, and acted upon by his 
party with almost entire unanimity, 
whenever and wherever -they found their 
wishes opposed by a constitutional inter- 
dict. By him and by them the old notion 
that the law of the land ought to be obey- 
ed was scoffed at; and the practical as- 
sertion of a legal right which they de- 
sired to invade was, in cases without 
number, punished as a crime. This is 
the higher law which you must vindi- 
ate if you desire to prove Mr. Seward a 
statesman. 

He did not propose to substitute ane 
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other rule of conduct, derived from higher 
authority, in place of the system estab- 
lished by our fathers. It is not the will 
of God as revealed in his word that was 
to be obeyed. The Higher Law, as ex- 
pounded by his school, is, theoretically 
and practically, above all law, human or 
divine. It looks duwn upon the Deca- 
logue with as much contempt as it does 
upon the Habeas Corpus act. It has no 
more respect for Moses than for Wash- 
ington. Those who received it earliest 
and worked hardest to propagate it were 
notorious for their ribald abuse of Chris- 
tianity. When they met periodically, at 
Framingham and elsewhere, to proclaim 
the Higher Law, their invectives against 
the Constitution were accompanied by 
blasphemies against God too shocking to 
be repeated. They had men among them 
who professed to be Christian preachers. 
How many were wolves in sheep's eloth- 
ing, and how many sheep in wolves’ cloth- 
ing, | know not; but the leading one said 
that their object was to be accomplished 
by the ruin of the American church as 
well as the destruction of the Federal 
Government. The doctrine was also sup- 
ported by Christian statesmen ; but you 
know, of course, that recent evidence 
proves their religion to have been a mere 
disguise. In fact the Higher Law, in its 
whole character, is so directly in conflict 
with every precept of the Bible, that no 
man who has the least respect for one can 
possibly believe in or practise the other. 
This Higher Law, scouting the law of 
God and man—what is it? It is simply 
not law at all, but license to use political 
power in any way that will promote the 
interests or gratify the passions of him 
who wields it. It tells those whe ad- 
minister the government that they may 
do whatever they can do. It abolishes ali 
law, and puts in its place the mere force 
which law was made to control. 
Jura negat sibi nata; nihil non arrogat armis. 
How thoroughly it disregards the rights 
of men, and how exclusively it respects 
the maghts of men, is seen in the whole 
histury of its administration by Mr. 
Seward himself. [is first enunciation of 
it was connected with his movement 
against the South. That part of the 
Union, being encumbered by its negroes 
and afraid of them, was too weak to de- 
fend its constitutional rights, and might, 
therefore, become the prey of the spoiler. 
Me never once kidnapped a citizen until 
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he had the organized physical force of the 
nation at his back. His victims were 
powerless men and women, who had no 
defence but their innocence. His great 
diplomatic achievement which you vaunt 
so loudly illustrates the rule clearly. 
Mason and Slidell were captured from a 
British vessel in plain violation of public 
law. But if there was a law higher 
than the Constitution and higher than 
all laws of Gud and man, it must also be 
higher than the law of nations. Why 
should not the Higher Law ‘* have free 
course to run and be glorified ’’ on sea as 
well as on land? The President could 
not see his way through these logical dif- 
ficulties, and the Cabiret was all in a mud- 
die. Mr. Blair denounced the conduct 
of Wilkes as an indefensible outrage 
which would be sure to make trouble, 
while Mr. Seward was as much delighted 
as if one of his deputy kidnappers had 
broken the head of an honest judge 
or dragged an independent editor to 
prison. But he remained in this frame 
of mind only as long as he supposed that 
England could not or would not resent 
the injury. He understvod his own code 
weil enough to know that it did not ap- 
ply toa case in which the right was de- 
fended by a force strong enough to repel 
the wrong. When, therefore, England 
armed herself and uttered her stern de- 
mand for immediate reparation, his whole 
tone was changed. He not only backed 
squarely down, but he signalized the hu- 
mniliation of the Higher Law by long-wind- 
edandsuperfluous praises of legal j ustice— 
—— mouth-honor, breath, 


Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare 
not. 


This feature of Higher Law was kept in 
mind by the Administration afterwards. 
When the publishers of the Chicago 
** Times ’’ showed their pluck by resisting 
a tyrannical order, and the people rushed 
to their rescue, the decree was revoked. 
The Higher Law invades only the rights 
of the weak and the defenceless, 

Called by other names, the Higher Law 
was practised often before it was intro- 
duced here. Amurath, securing his throne 
by killing all his brothers and uncles ; 
Herod slaughtering the innocents ; Nero 
persecuting the Christians; Mme. de 
Pompadour filling the Bastile with vic- 
tims of her petty spite; Lola Montez set- 
ting her dogs on the students at Munich 
for duubting the political wisdom of twe 
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King’s mistress—all these acted upon the 
same kind of law that Mr. Seward de- 
clared to be higher than the American 
Constitution. It reduces free government 
to a personal despotism. The citizen 
who voluntarily submits to it is a slave in 
his soul. 

It will not do to say that the Higher 
Law was set up merely to meet the exi- 
gencies of the war, and had but a tem- 
porary reign. That Mr. Seward stabbed 
the Constitution in the back only after 
secession had struck it a blow in the face, 
would not be a valid excuse if it were 
true, nor a true one if it were valid. In 
point of fact the Higher Law was pro- 
claimed, urged, and advocated by him 
and by others as early as 1850, at a time 
of profound peace, and without reference 
to wars or rumors of wars. Its worst acts 
were done before the war, after the war, 
and at places where war never existed. In 
1867, two years after the peace, it embodied 
itself in the ** reconstruction laws,’ which 
did not leave one single provision of the 
Constitution unviolated. At the present 
moment it is adhered to with as much 
tenacity as ever. Do you know any 
member of the dominant party who ab- 
jures it, or professes to have been con- 
verted to the doctrine of legal obedience ? 
Have you the least reason to doubt that 
the Albolitionists would to-morrow unite 
in a compact body to trample down the 
plainest constitutional rights of their op- 
ponents, North or South, if that were 
necessary to Win supreme power, to re- 
tain possession of it, or to quell a danger- 
ous opposition? They may act within 
the forms of law for their own conve- 
nience and safety; but where law that 
can be overborne stands in their way, 
what reason is there to believe that they 
will respect it? Let me tell you a fact. 
In 1865, months after the peace, at the 
political metropolis of the nation, in full 
sight of the Executive Mansion, the Cap- 
itol, and the City Hall, where the courts 
were in session, a perfectly innocent and 
most respectable woman was lawlessly 
dragged away from her family and bru- 
tally put to death, without judge or jury, 
upon the mere order of certain military 
officers convoked for that purpose. It 
was, take it for all in all, as foul a mur- 
der as ever blackened the face of God's 
‘ky. But it was done in strict accord- 
ance with Higher Law, and the Law De- 
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partment of the United States approved 
it. Now mark you: within less than 
three months last past the present Attor- 
ney-General officially referred to this as a 
precedent entirely fit to be followed. 
This may not be very important in itself, 
but it is significant as showing that the 
reign of Higher Law is not over yet. Can 
you promise thatit ever will be? Is there 
not reason to fear that this ductrine has 
poisoned all the streams of justice ? 

In every institutional government, 
whether it bea republic or a limited mon- 
archy, the delegation of its powers is 
coupled with an express condition that 
they shall be exercised only in a pre- 
scribed way, and within certain defined 
limits. The violation of this condition, un- 
der any pretence whatsoever, has always, 
everywhere, and by all tolerably honest 
men, been regarded as a base and treach- 
erous breach of the most sacred trust that 
ean be confided to human hands, Among 
us no man can get possession of any ofli- 
eial authority without first making a 
solemn covenant with God and his eoun- 
try that he will be faithful to the funda- 
mental law, and he must seal that cove- 
nant with an oath. Can anything be 
more damning than the doctrine which 
teaches nen to seek office and take this 
oath with a predetermination to break 
it? Is any species of wilful, deliberate, 
and corrupt perjury at once so debasing 
and so mischievous ? 

Yet the author and finisher of this atro- 
cious faith is your model of a statesman. 
You find your highest standard of political 
orthodoxy in his precept and his example. 
The men who made the Constitution and 
took it as a lamp to their feet and a guide 
to their path command none of your re- 
spect. Jefferson, the great apostle of 
liberty secured and regulated by law, is 
summarily set aside, and his ** modern 
disciples’? who have kept their oaths are 
** cast into deep shadow ” by the founder 
of an opposing school which makes sys- 
tematic perjury the corner-stone of its 
policy. The expression of such senti- 
ments by a man like you is a deep injury 
to the cause of liberty and justice. 

You know what the Irrepressible Con- 
flict was as Mr. Seward uttered it at 
Rochester. [ present an analysis which 
you will admit to be accurate. He an- 
nounced that : 

1. There was then a conflict between 
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the North and the South—not merely a 
conflict of interests, opinions, and feelings 
to be determined peaceably by reason or 
law; but, 

2. It was a conflict between the oppos- 
iny forces of the Northern and Southern 
States. Actual war already existed ; the 
relation of the parties was that of belli- 
gerent enemies. 

3. The determined purpose of this war, on 
one side, was to plant slavery in the North 
by force, and on the other, to abolish it 
in the South by similar means. This, 
of course, involved the complete subjuga- 
tion of the defeated party. 

4. The conflict was irrepressivle. The 
dogs of war were loose and could not be 
chained up again. 

5. The conflict should not be stopped ; 
it must go on until all-the rights of one 
section should be trampled down under 
the hostile feet of the other. Woe to the 
conquered ! 

You are, of course, aware that this was 
a mere invention. ‘There was nosuch con- 
flict as he described. The wish of himself 
and his party friends to visit the South 
with fire, sword, and famine may have 
been very strong, but the declaration that 
the Southern States were using their 
forces, or intended to use them, for the 
purpose of introducing African slavery 
into the North, was such an offence 
against the known truth as admits of no 
palliation or excuse. 

Yet it was believed and taken into the 
hearts of thousands and tens of thousands. 
Large bodies of men combined together 
in sects or parties are olten excited tua 
kind of madness. In that condition their 
appetite for falsehood is unappeasahle, 
and the gluttony with which they swal- 
low it down is incaleulable. One half 
the English people believed the trans- 
parent lies of Titus Oates about the 
** Popish Plot,’’ and the other half did 
not dare to contradict it. ‘* Know-Noth- 
ings’? without number believed the 
frightful stories of Maria Monk and her 
coadjutors. And the Abolitionists be- 
lieved Mr. Seward. He understood them 
and had taken the exact measure of their 
credulity, This time he made no ‘ mis- 
calculation of the passions *’ he would 
stir. Believing him, they saw in the 
South a cruel enemy preparing to crush 
out their domestic institutions, to sub- 
yert their State governments, and to 
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smash up the whole framework of their 
society. 

On the minds of the Southern people 
the effect was still worse. ‘lo my certain 
knowledge it made more secessionists 
than all other causes put together. To 
every persuasion we addressed them in 
favor of legal obedience, union, and peace, 
Seward’s speech furnished an answer. 
How was it possible, they said, for them 
to obey a Constitution which we treated 
as a dead letter? Could one party keep 
a compact if the other wantonly broke 
it? ‘The Union! a conflict is not un- 
ion; and, as to peace, your foremost man 
has told us that there is no peace.’? The 
terrible difficulties of their situation par- 
alyzed their judgment. Exasperation 
took the place of that cool fortitude which 
had carried them through previous trials. 
Wisdom forsook their counsels. They 
gave up to their domestic foes the ship 
which they had often defended against 
foreign enemies and trusted their destiny 
to secession— 

that fatal, that perfidions bark, 
Built in the eclipse and rigged with curses dark, 

Did Mr. Seward know what lhe 
doing when he started this Irrepressihle 
Conflict? If he did not, how can you feel 
any respect for his judgment! But his 
newspaper organ at Albany (the ‘* Even- 
ing Journal’’) said for him that he did 
intend what happened; and he himself, 
about 1865, bragged that he bad privately 
predicted the battle of Gettysburg many 
years before the war broke out. The 
‘* Irrepressible Conflict”? was, then, on 
his part, a cold-blooded and deliberate 
preparation for the sacrifice of life and 
property on a seale of enormous magni- 
tude, involving men, women, and chil- 
dren of every class and color in the North 
as well as the South. You think him 
wholly unlike Cleon, as being vastly bet- 
ter. But what did that unprincipled tan- 
ner ever do, or propuse to do, that was 
comparable to the atrocity of the Irre- 
pressible Conflict? You will say, as 
you have said, that Cleon *‘ stimulated the 
passions of the Athenians to the massacre 
of the male population of Mitylene.” 
But, remember, there were only about five 
thousand male Mitylengeans all told (less 
than two thousand actually suffered), and 
they were foreigners and enemies. On 
the other hand, that population which 
Mr. Seward ‘stimulated the passions ” 


was 
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of the Abolitionists and megroes to mas- 
sacre were his fellow-citizens, living with 
him in the bonds of sworn amity, under a 
common government, which owed equal 
protection to them and himself. Perhaps 
you will plead for Seward that the South- 
ern people were slaveholders and ‘* poor 
white trash’? whom it was no harm to 
kill; but [ reply, on the part of Cleon, 
that the Mitylenzans were slaveholders 
also. Your contrast between Seward and 
Cleon is almost as much a failure as your 
analogy between him and Pericles. 

Before you asserted that Mr. Seward 
saved the country, you ought to have re- 
membered that, if the nation had been 
saved from him and his followers, and the 
Irrepressible Conflict which they cre- 
ated, it would have needed no otlier sal- 
vation. 

Now as to the Little Bell. The same 
Higher Law which gave the Federal Goy- 
ernment power to legislate against the 
States in defiance of the Constitution 
would logically justify any executive out- 
rage that might be desired for personal 
or party purposes on the life, liberty, and 
property of individuals. Such was Mr. 
Seward’s theory, and such was the prac- 
tice of himself and his subordinates and 
some of his colleagues. I will not pain you 
by arecital of the wanton cruelties they in- 
flicted upon unoffending citizens. 1 have 
neither space nor time nor skill to paint 
them. A life-size picture of them would 
cover more canvas than there is on the 
earth. You were abroad as Minister to 
England when most of them were done ; 
but every wind bore you the reports, and 
you must have blushed for your country 
when you saw her degraded in the eyes 
of the whole world. Since the fall of 
Robespierre nothing has occurred to cast 
so much disrepute on republican institu- 
tions, 

When Mr. Seward went into the State 
Department he took a Little Bell to his 
office in place of the Statute Book, and 
this piece of sounding brass came to be a 
symbol of the Higher Law. When he de- 
sired to kidnap a free citizen, to banish 
him, to despoil him of his property, or to 
kill him after the mockery of a military 
trial, he rang his Little Bell and the deed 
was done. 

This man, to whom you would assign 
a place in history above all other Amer- 
ican statesmen, took a childish delight in 
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the perverted use of his power, and dis- 
played it as ostentatiously as one of those 
half-witted boys who were sumetimes 
raised to the purple in the evil days of 
the Roman empire. He boasted of it on 
many occasions, and crowed over the Brit- 
ish Minister, telling him that his Queen 
could not dv so much. Lord Lyons was 
dumb. Victoria had no Little Bell of 
that kind; she swore at her coronation to 
govern according to the laws of the realm, 
and she must keep her, oath. For more 
than two centuries no English monarch 
had tried the experiment of Higher Law on 
his people. Under Charles L., Strafford 
declared that ‘‘ the King’s little finger 
was thicker than the loins of the law”; 
but he was tried for this and put to death 
as a traitor. For acting upon Straf- 
furd’s suggestion the people rose upon 
the King himself, dragged him to the 
block, and chopped his head off; and the 
God of justice looked down from his great 
white throne in the heavens and smiled 
upon the deed. 

You may answer (as the disciples of 
your school generally do) that the men 
and women who have suffered under this 
tyrannous rule were mere Democrats, 
Copperheads, Union-savers, Dough-faves, 
Southern sympathizers, Bourbons who 
forget nothing and learn nothing, enter- 
taining opinions out of date and unfavor- 
able to Abolitionists, dangerous voters, 
improper persons, Whom it was decidedly 
advisable to take off; and, as that could 
not be done according to law, it was 
right to do it against law. I will not 
affirm that the Democracy had any merits, 
but ask you merely to recollect that a 
legal right is always respectable even 
though the person who claims it does not 
stand high in your esteem. Besides, it 
was not expected that the party in power 
would oppress themselves. The law is, 
therefore, made to no purpose at all if it 
dves not shield the weakness of their op- 
ponents. You cannot understand the 
value of a free constitution unless you 
imagine yourself in the situation of a 
minority, under the Higher Law rule. 
Then you will see the other side of the 
question. To deprive Democrats of their 
hereditary rights and pen them up in 
dungeons by the thousand without jury- 
trial or habeas corpus may be no more 
than a fair concession to the ‘‘ripening 
influence of humanity,” and to rob them 
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is according to the “‘ salutary instructions 
of economy ”’; therefore, these are pleas- 
ant employments for Abolitionists. But 
there is a difference between doing and 
suffering. How would you like it your- 
self to be throttled by the minions of the 
Higher Law? If you had been kidnapped 
and imprisoned or beaten and robbed by 
the hirelings of executive malice, or in- 
sulted by a mock trial before a body of 
pliant tools ** organized to convict,’’ per- 
haps you might have learned to value the 
Constitution as highly as it is valued by 
the worst of the Copperheads. You would 
understand then how the Bill of Rights 
has come to be regarded as the gospel of 
the weak. It is even possible that you 
could in that case appreciate the admira- 
tion which Pitt expressed fur Magna 
Charta when he said that three words of 
that bad Latin were worth more than all 
the classics. As it is, you have no special 
cause to dislike arbitrary power, and you 
can afford to admire the man who threw 
down the defences of personal liberty. 
But you must not expect to be joined in 
this by that portion of the people who 
need the protection of a free government. 

Mr. Welles presents the subject of your 
eulogy in a very unpleasant light. In- 
stead of the sagacity, candor, and patri- 
otism fur which you credit him, he was 
cunning and treacherous, ‘‘ to low ends 
industrious,”’ and crooked in all his ways. 
I am no voucher for this, but besides Mr. 
Welles’s own unquestioned veracity, and 
the circumstantial corroboration of his 
statements, there is a reason a priori for 
believing all he says, and more too; the 
man who was notoriously false to the Con- 
stitution he swore to support, could not 
Ye true to anything. 

By Mr. Welles’s paper it is distinctly 
made known that Mr. Seward, as soon as 
he came into office, concocted a scheme 
for the surrender of Fort Sumter into the 
hands of the Secessionists ; that he drew 
General Scott into it, and tried to get the 
President’s assent also; that the Presi- 
dent having declined to surrender, and 
determined to reinforce the place, a con- 
fidential friend and protégé of Mr. Seward 
notified his confederates in the South of 
the movement about to be made; that the 
whole plan and arrangement of the Ad- 
ministration for the relief of the fort was 
brought to nothing by a series of secret, 
deceptive, and underhand manoeuvres 
which Mr. Seward carried on withcut the 
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knowledge of the War or Navy Depart- 
ment; and that, while he was thus be- 
traying his own associates, he wrote to 
Secessionists that his faith pledged to 
them would be fully kept. These accusa- 
tions seem to be proved by overwhelming 
evidence. I do not suppose that this will 
shake your faith in Mr. Seward’s integri- 
ty and wisdom, or detract one atom from 
your admiration for the grand simplicity 
of his character. But suppose such a rey- 
elation to be made concerning a member 
of the Buchanan administration, what 
would you say? Would you present him 
to the country as its best example of a 
statesman, or would you hang him up for 
the execration of the world? Would you 
sing peans to his virtue, or ‘cleave the 
general ear with horrid speech ’’ about 
his wickedness ? 

You were a member of Congress when 
the election of Lincoln took place, and 
your conduct between the election and 
the inauguration was supposed to justily 
the respect which was felt for you by all 
the true friends of the country. [thought 
your speeches were the best rebuke that 
could be given to the intemperate malice 
of your party, which adopted no policy 
bit that of slandering the existing ad- 
ministration. I am sorry if I mistook 
you, and, if I was right, T will not cite 
you against yourself, for the argumentum 
ad hominem proves nothing. But Mr. 
Seward’s behavior during that critical pe- 
riod was not worthy of his place. 

Your account of his situation at that 
time differs from his own. You say, in 
substance, that though he ought to have 
been early secured in a post, and other 
posts ouglit to have been filled under his 
advice, yet nothing was done for him un- 
til quite late in the session, when his 
friends were disposed to advise him to re- 
ject the tardy offer. But, on the contra- 
ry, his own written declaration is that it 
was early understood that he was to be 
appointed Secretary of State, and that he 
was regarded as representing not only the 
incoming administration but the party by 
which it was elected. It is certain that 
his ego et rex meus style of speaking about 
himself and Mr. Lincoln created a gener- 
al belief at Washington that he would be 
the Wolsey of the new administration, 
with 

Law in his voice and honor in his hand ; 
while others would be subordinate, and 
the President himself little more than 3 
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fizurehead. In fact, he carried out this 
notion after he went into oflice, much to 
the disgust of his colleagues, as you may 
learn from Mr. Welles and Mr. Blair. 

Holding a position like this, a word fit- 
ly spoken by him would have saved the 
country from a whole Iliad of woes. But 
he was narrow-minded, short-sighted, and 
destitute of the magnanimity needed in 
such a crisis. Instead of rising to the 
height of the occasion, he showed himself 
a mere politician. ‘To tell what little 
things he did during that memorable win- 
ter would require a good-sized volume ; 
but there lives not even in your partial 
remembrance one great act to mark him 
as a patriot or statesman. 

Since you and Mr. Welles and Mr. 
Blair have put on record your personal 
reminiscences of him, I will add my con- 
tribution, believing that the fact I am 
about to mention throws a broader light 
on his public character than any which 
you have given. 

When the troubles were at their worst, 
certain Southern gentlemen, through 
Judge Campbell of the Supreme Court, 
requested me to meet Mr. Seward and see 
if he would not give them some ground 
on which they could stand with safety in- 
side of the Union. I consented, and we 
met at the State Department. The con- 
ference was long and earnest. 1 cannot, 
within these limits, set forth even the 
substance of it. He seemed conscious of 
his power, and willing to use it. in the in- 
terests of peace and union, as far as he 
could without the risk of offending his 
own party. What could he do? Many 
propositions were discussed, and rejected 
as being either impracticable or likely to 
prove useless, before 1 told him what I 
felt perfectly sure would stop all contro- 
versy at once and forever. I proposed 
that he should simply pledge himself and 
the incoming administration to govern 
according to the Constitution, and upon 
every disputed point of constitutional 
law to accept that exposition of it which 
had been or might be given by the judicial 
authorities. He started at this, became 
excited, and violently declared he would 
do no such thing. ‘ That,’’ said he, ‘* is 
treason; that would make me agree to 
the Dred Scott case.’’ In vain I told him 
that he was not required to admit the cor- 
rectness of any particular case, but mere- 
ly to submit to it as the decision of the 
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highest tribunal, from which there could 
be no appeal except to the sword. 

You will see that if such a pledge as 
this had been given and kept, the war 
could not have taken place; it would 
have left nothing to fight about; and the 
decent men of the Anti-Slavery party 
would have lost nothing by it which they 
pretended to want, for even che Dred 
Scott case had enured to their practical 
benefit. But Mr. Seward must have 
given up the Higher Law and denied him- 
self the pleasure of kidnapping Demo- 
crats. 

I had never before heard that treason 
was obedience to the Constitution as con- 
strued by the courts; but this prepared 
me to learn, as I did some time afterward, 
that the correlative virtue of loyalty con- 
sisted in trampling the laws under foot. 
What should the world think of the 
statesmanship which introduced these 
notions? 

I do not know, but I believe, that Mr. 
Seward, in consequence of the conversa- 
tion above mentioned, got Mr. Lincoln to 
commit himself in the inaugural by the 
absurd and mischievous declaration that 
he would not take his law from the Su- 
preme Court, but would take it from the 
Chicago Convention. 

Your address has undoubtedly done 
much to diminish what little confidence 
was left in the Government as a protec- 
tion to our personal rights. We cannot 
help but feel that the security of life, lib- 
erty, and property must be fearfully slen- 
der ina country where a citizen of your 
standing can openly say that the owner 
and tinkler of the Little Bell was a states- 
man whose example ought to be univer- 
sally copied. 

You are a leader of the party calling it- 
self ** Liberal Republican,’’ whose plat- 
form is a protest against iniquity in high 
places, and whose movements are a strug- 
gle for the restoration of honest govern- 
ment. Your compatriots know, if you do 
not, that the evils they deplore were in- 
troduced by the man you advise them to 
imitate. The party you oppose for its 
hideous corruption has but fashioned its 
moral and political principles upon the 
model which you now declare to be full 
of beauty and goodness. Your personal 
consistency is nothing; but to go back in 
this way, not only on yourself, but on 
your friends and your country, is tuo bad. 

J. S. Brack. 
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THE HOLIDAY HOMILY. 

Curistmuas comes much oftener nowa- 
days than during the first half of the cen- 
tury. In those times it happened, I am 
positive, once in an age, and its approach 
was marked by stages well-nigh endless. 
The first milestone was Thanksgiving ; 
the next (perhaps the earlier), a big 
snow-storm ; anon the toy shops bloomed 
gayly out with holiday goods; and pres- 
ently on the keen evening air floated the 
sweet premonitory chime of Christ Church 
bells, that we lay awake to hear, count- 
ing the long nights yet to pass before the 
stockings should hang from the bedposts. 
Do bells make music there now, and do 
drowsy lads listen? There are none chim- 
ing here, anyway, and if there were, our 
busy brains might not note them; nor 
can men in mature life be reasonably ex- 
pected to flatten their noses against toy- 
shop windows. In short, Christmas now- 
adays almost takes us by surprise. 

Tradition has set apart the Tiny Tim 
or God-bless-us-every-one spirit to the 
uses of Christmastide. So be it; for 
good-will to men thrives easily in a sea- 
son of retrospection. Reviewing the year, 
who cannot find shortcomings enough to 
teach him charity? Can he pronounce 
all his aims noble, his conduct pure? 
Hias he kept his promises and compassed 
his projects; or has it happened with 
him as with children, who ‘* embrace 
wide plans, make mighty preparations, 
then a few trials, and the whole under- 
taking is abandoned ’’? Were men less 
vain, more just, they would not so often 
intrench themselves in phariseeism or 
surrender to misanthropy. A flavor of 
satire befits a man opening his eyes to the 
humbugs of life and to the illusions of 
childhood ; but the nature steeped in gall 
is odious. A pinch of cynicism adds 
spice to character, as without salt the 
bread is flat; but who asks a loaf of salt 
for diet? We tire of perpetual snarling, 
of a sneering kept up to senility. The 
bitter sareasm of insolent, conceited 
youth often ill fits the sober work of mid- 
dle life, and is much misplaced in old age. 
A graceless, toothless old sinner, who 
knows no keener pleasure than to revile, 


isa horrible object: such a hoary-headed 
backbiter is Mordaunt, who traces every 
kind action that he hears of to some mean 
motive—jealous, blackening old repro- 
bate, and spectacle for ingenuous boys to 
shudder at. 

Cynical married men are often pitiable 
creatures. Wiggins over his whiskey, 
rating mankind, is a terrible fellow; his 
rudeness, misanthropy, impudence, and 
obscenity provoke a wondering awe. But 
Wiggins, a few hours later, mopishly 
pacing the marital chamber in night shirt 
and dressing-gown, where little Roland 
has the mumps, and Alphonso is bawling, 
and the twins are pulling at the fonts, 
and Mrs. Wiggins is upbraiding her lord 
— Wiggins then is quite different from the 
dashing, self-satisfied cynic of the club. 
A man, I say, ought to temper his mis- 
anthropy on marriage. The father of a 
multiplying family need not scornfully 
look down on the human race, to which 
he contributes so many additions. Again, 
Scales the musician is very sour upon so- 
ciety and success, slandering everybody 
whom it is not bis interest to praise. 
Scales himself isa failure. To immense 
conceit he joins the most moderate talent ; 
but his vanity moved him to earn his 
bread by the art of music, in place of 
taking to a shop, where his want of seru- 
ples would have better served him. Each 
public show of his art has been a gro- 
tesque failure, the wonder being that de- 
cent mechanical skill could accompany an 
ear so false and an absence so total of sen- 
timent. Inwardly wrung with chagrin, 
while figuring as a gay bird of fashion, 
could Scales be sure of what he simply 
suspects, namely, that his exhibitions are 
al:ughing stock, he would hang himself; 
but he asks criticism only of his timidest 
friends, whose hypocrisy barely half de- 
ceives, and less than half consoles him. 
Having begged the press to bespeak him 
favor as no ordinary musician, but a man 
of social standing, Seales attracted notice 
enough to make his failures pitiable. He 
has now nearly withdrawn from the 
world of art, and his views of men, wo- 
men, and things are sombre and cynical. 

Some men sneer to avoid a sentimental 
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simper ; there isa pseudo-cynicism which 
soundly lashes what is false and mean, 
only to show its respect for what is true 
and worthy; and withal it is a little 
ashamed to be’ frank and natural. The 
real cynics are too vain and suspicious to 
discriminate fairly between selfishness 
and unselfishness, but they often take 
good care to bully toadies and cowards, 
and to procure attention by their skill 
in making most people uncomfortable. 
Some men, sour and tart in youth, lose 
thcir sourness as they age, while others 
never grow mellow—are harsh and crab- 
bed till they rot. 

When a noble nature is seen to be un- 
der the thrall of a single besetting sin, 
one fancies that this vice is like a running 
sore, that gathers all the vileness of the 
system to its horrid vent. Saint Jamesas- 
serts that ‘* whosoever shall keep the 
whole law and yet offend in one point, he 
is guilty of all.’’ In fact, where the one 
pvint is the only point much tempted, 
the yielding of that may in a sense be 
held the yielding of all. But now and 
agnin we see a man endeavoring, appar- 
ently, to compensate for his cardinal fault 
by extra scruples regarding what is easier 
to rein. A rascal in politics, he may 
take the more pains to be blameless in 
the bosom of his family ; a sinner in pri- 
vate life, he may struggle all the more to 
be upright and spotless in his public ca- 
reer. Indeed, it is not uncommon to find 
men very scrupulous regarding the obli- 
gations of friendship or the observances 
of worship, who yet wretchedly yield to 
the gnawing desire to swindle the com- 
munity. After these years, does anybody 
remember Alacus, the justest of critics, 
fairest of opponents, mest open-handed, 
simple, candid, and courageous of men? 
He had the true mixture of blood and 
judgment for his calling, and was one of 
the golden few in it who ask, not ** Will 
this article make a sensation in the pa- 
per?” but ‘Is it true, and, if true, will 
it be wisely said at this time, and is it 
fair and square to say the thing in just 
this way?’’ In the extraordinary consci- 
entiousness with which he did his duty 
to the community, in his unswerving 
fidelity to the right, in his singular free- 
dom from prejudice and his manly devo- 
tion to justice, in his noble and courage- 
cus service of the public, he seemed to 
try to make up for the drawback of a 
private life which, under the accepted 
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canons of morality, could not bear close 
criticism. We satirize the practice of 
selling indulgences, and of seeking ab- 
solution for sin by superabundance of 
service; but it is only what many men 
try tc do before the confessional of con- 
science, as if it were possible to make up 
in a path that is easy for ground lost in 
a way that is hard! A zealously keeps 
himself temperate and continent, for in 
business he secretly knows that he will 
lie, and that in polities he will steal ; B, 
hotter in blood and less covetous of money, 
yields conscience-stricken to vices A de- 
fies, but takes pride in being a man of his 
word. This defaulter aims to be at least 
a faithful husband or kindly father ; yon- 
der libertine to be an upright judge; 
these cheats in business to be unusually 
courteous or patriotic. A man whose 
success is beyond criticism both in public 
and private life is sometimes apt to be 
arrogant, wayward, harsh in judgment, 
and thanking God he is not as other men 
are, or even like yonder publican. 

Some men have a kind of dislike for 
people whom they call ** too gooi,”’ as 
the Athenian of old grew tired of hearing 
Aristides styled ** the Just.’? An eccen- 
tric writer pretends that he admired 
Washington more when he learned that 
on oceasion the great man could curse. 
But when Macaulay drew Penn as a cour- 
tier, when Thackeray depicted St. Wash- 
ington asa mortal and not a demigod, 
and West as not only a painter but a pro- 
digious body of conceit, this rgugh hand- 
ling pained those of us who want no f9i- 
bles in herves, no shading in portraits, 
no spots on our suns. Yet, knowing a 
man’s weakness, we do more justice to 
his strength. If never tempted, his vir- 
tue is not wonderful. Did Washington 
send lying despatches to deceive the ene- 
my? Did he sacrifice André to popular 
clamor? Never fear that we shall lose 
our Penn or our Washington from what- 
ever decision on any contested point in 
their careers, or that Lord Nelson will be 
any less the Lord Nelson of naval story 
if Sunday scholars should no longer be 
urged to *‘ live like him.’’ To learn the 
faults of a great man is to better weigh 
his virtues: now at last we can go into 
ecstasies, casting away suspicion. While 
the silly eulogist demanded so childish a 
faith in his hero's perfection, we distrust- 
ed the prodigy ; but with a hint ora plain 
word about a human weakness, we are 
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relieved, and enthusiasm begins. There 
is an eloquent passage in ‘* Aurora 
Leigh,” telling us to ‘“teall no man 
good,’’ and there is also Scripture basis 
for the idea ; but cynics misuse tlhe weak- 
nesses of humanity to reason that because 
no man is perfect ail men are base. 

The fickleness of Fortune, that worn 
theme of moralists, is strikingly illus- 
trated in this winter of panics, strikes, 
smashes in business, and impoverishing 
of workmen. The inequality of For- 
tune’s gifts is forever an incentive to 
charity in judgment as well as in alms. 
**'There’s a certain sort of man,’’ says 
Titmarsh, *‘ whose doom in the world is 
disappointment—who excels in it—and 
whose luckless triumphs in his meek ca- 
reer of life, [ have often thought, must 
be regarded by the kind eyes above with 
as much favor as the splendid successes 
and achievements of coarser and more 
prosperous men.’’ Though justice is 
generally done in the world, and though 
What a man sows, that he is likely to 
reap, yet sometimes an enemy may sow 
tares in his wheat, or drought may parch 
his crops, or floods drown them. There 
is so vast an element of ufcontrollable 
circumstance mixed up with life, that 
sumetimes we must needs pause befure 
we condemn. A grain of flint in the ma- 
chinery may set a mill on fire. The news- 
paper said the other day that a pin care- 
lessly dropped by a girl in the loom had 
just spoiled seven hundred yards of cloth 
in a Lawyence factory. In the fabric of 
life, some trifling influence of childhood 
mars the beauty of the web forever. 
Goethe remarks that ‘* whoever spends 
his early years in mean and pitiful soci- 
ety, though at an after period he may 
have the choice of better, will yet con- 
stantly look back with longing towards 
that which he enjoyed of old, and which 
has left its impressiun blended with the 
memory of all his young and unreturning 
pleasures.’’ To the accidents of birth- 
place and the bias of early nurture are 
added the chances of maturer life, all 
suggesting to us a charity for those who, 
with honest purpose and earnest work, 
yet cut a sorry figure in that game of life 
which all, for better or worse, are forced 
to play. It is a game, indeed, of mixed 
luck and skill Tom is out at bis first 
base—fallen, let us say, in his first battle ; 
Jack gets his second ina triumph at the 
bar; Charley reaches his third with a 
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brilliant leap in politics; but it is only 
Senior who comes in, amid great shout- 
ings, with a **home run.*’ Some play- 
ers strike hard and sure in this match- 
game of life; some are’ forever losing 
chances ; some are ** muffs’? ; some are 
active in the field, others lazy; some 
catch ali that comes their way, while oth- 
ers drop with ‘* buttered fingers ”’ what 
fortune sends plump into tieir palms; 
here is one registering many fouls, and 
here is a man swift to assist,and here are 
a batch getting their bases on errors, and 
ever and anon we see w splendid hard 
catch or a real earned run. Adllons, we 
have batted the metaphor far enough and 
fielded it back again; there is life in the 
ball yet, but let us drop it and the theme. 


DIPLOMAS. 

ANOTHER sad case has occurred of con- 
fidence misplaced and hopes blighted 
through trust in the University of Phila- 
delphia—that notorious shop for selling 
degrees in absentia. The victim is Mr. 
W. Shackthwaite, of Worthing, England, 
who paid seventeen pounds two shillings 
for the title of LL.D. ‘*I can hardly 
describe to you,’’ writes the sufferer to 
Mayor Stokley of Philadelphia, under 
date of November 4, 1873, ** the dreadful- 
ly awkward situation in which this thing 
places me. I hold a leading position in 
this town. I am also a commissioner 
of West Worthing, Worthing not being 
a corporate town. This is a position sim- 
ilar to an alderman in a corporate town. 
You may, therefore, well imagine how 
very reluctant I am to make things 
known, and would not do so for a guod 
many seventeen pounds, without it was 
possible to obtain a genuine diploma.’’ 
The wretched commissioner, wrung with 
anguish at the rude scattering of his 
dreams of glory, still half hopes he may 
not be stripped utterly of his fine plu- 
mage. ‘If’’—he writes to the Mayor, 
who, for the good name of the city, is 
trying to crush this enterprising diploma 
shop—‘‘ you intend prosecuting in the 
matter, will you kindly inform me what 
part [should have to take, as I have much 
to lose if made public in the papers. I 
have been put to great trouble in prepar- 
ing for the degree. I wrote an essay, or 
rather a learned dissertation, which oc- 
cupied me three months.’ The spectacle 
of a commissioner of Worthing toiling 
three months over a learned dissertation, 
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in order to secure the degree of LL. D. 
from the University of Philadelphia, 
might move gods to grief. Imagine the 
worthy officer rising early and working 
late; hervically shutting himself off from 
his usual affable intercourse with friends ; 
reviewing phrases and weighing words ; 
enlightening his anxious family on the 
critical nature of this task, and the neces- 
sity of preserving @ serere mind, in order 
to be genially prodactive, so that the cru- 
cial test may be passed with honor, and 
the ‘ right to call myself doctor ’’ secured. 
When the coveted diploma arrived by ex- 
press from ‘* the London agent”’ of the 
university, in a tin box, with an extra 
bill of two pound two * for the notary’s 
attest of genuineness,’’ and when it was 
seen to be ‘a formidable document on 
parchment, with the arms and seals of the 
university and the signatures of seven or 
nine professors, including the dean’s,”’ 
the commissioner’s cup of joy must have 
been full—and then to have it dashed 
froin his lips! 

But the gratification of Worthing com- 
missioners at seventeen pounds two shil- 
lings a head, is not so serious a business 
as ty peddle medical diplomas in absentia. 
The institution just spoken of, regularly 
chartered by the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, for half a dozen years has been 
hawking medical degrees by publie ad- 
vertisement, its chief markets being for- 
eign countries, where nobody knows how 
the diplomas are obtained. What drug- 
ging, bleeding, and killing may have 
been done under certificates of skill, 
bought like beef and pork, on the princi- 
ple that one man’s money is as good as 
another's! Perhaps part of the evil re- 
sults from the high degree of sanctity 
which gentlemen of the medical profession 
attach to the two letters M.D. It would 
be a kind of professional sacrilege for a 
physician not to parade this august ap- 
pendix or the equally solemn preface of 
‘* Dr.”? under all circumstances. A doc- 
tor cannot go anywhere or put his signa- 
ture to anything like an ordinary person. 
Many clergymen are in much the same 
predicament; whereas nobody but a 
‘Rev.’ or an M. D. fancies that he loses 
‘ignity in society by ‘* sinking the shop ” 
for a moment, and appearing withno pro- 
fessional odor about him, A social or po- 
litical committee embraces W. M. Evarts, 
D. Webster. C. Cushing, and so on; but 
always G. Washington Squilts, M. D., or 
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example, we see in the newspapers a pub- 
lic notice like this : 

The undersigned beg their fellow-citizens to 
unite in honoring with fit ceremonies the ap- 
proaching anniversary of the birthday of Wash- 
ington, 

C. CUSHING, 

DAVID D. PORTER, 

Dr. TIMOTHY SUBBS, 
W.T SHERMAN, 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
T. W. H. GALuivotr, M. D., 
GIDEON WELLEs, 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


Are not such shows of titles a trifle ri- 
dieculous? Mr. Beecher does not write 
his “ Rev.”? before his name, nor does 
Charles Sumner trail his LL. D. after it; 
it is only Tommy Gallipot that stickles 
for these things. Ishould think a doctor 
would feel cheap in thus advertising him- 
self in an affair that has nothing to do 
with drugs, but is some matter of a com- 
mittee upon a charity, or a flower show, 
or a Christmas ball, or a testimonial to 
the genius of a nigger minstrel, or the 
celebration of the Fourth of July. But 
no; the smallest fry of a physician dis- 
plays his titular grandeur alike when 
signing his name to a communication on 
polities in the morning newspapers, or 
when leaving a visiting card at his 
friend’s, in an unprofessional call. 

Unusual importance, in short, invests 
the letters ‘*M.D.’’ No man looks to 
whether a lawyer is LL.B. or 
LL. D. before employing him; but the 
M. D. isa kind of necessary introduction 
to confidence, for the simple word ‘* phy- 
sician’’ might even be suspicious on the 
signboard. Accordingly, the injury done 
to England, France, Germany, Austria, 
and the disgrace inflicted upon our own 
land, by American medical diplomas sold 
to incompetent persons, must be great. 
Francisque Sarcey says that in Paris the 
industriel who peddled Philadelphia di- 
plomas for that market would make you 
a doctor for a given sum without your 
troubling yourself in the least—you would 
not even have to write for the degree; 
“‘and these Philadelphia doctors are on a 
common footing with our French physi- 
cians who have slowly and by much labor 
” It is but 


see 


conquered a difficult grade. 
small consolation to our wounded patrivt- 
ism to find this writer also declaring that 
sundry Jena diplomas are sold for a thou- 
sand crowns apiece, and that you can 
beat them down to a couple of thousand 


francs. Puiip QUILIBET. 
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SEX IN EDUCATION. 

Dr. Crarkg, in his litt!e volume upon 
this subject, has pointed out in a very 
impressive way the bearings of science 
upon a question which has been hitherto 
handled with very little reference to sci- 
entific principles. He says that the en- 
durance of women is not equal to that of 
men, which everybody claimed to know 
before ; but he says that this inequality 
of endurance must shape school policy, 
which has not hitherto been admitted, 
and he furthermore discloses the mischie- 
vous «nd fatal consequences that follow in 
our schools from practically disregarding 
the physical differences of sex. ‘The ef- 


fects of exposing girls to the same schvol 
method and discipline as boys are injuri- 
ous and often fatal to health, but from 
their nature they are studiously conceal- 
ed, and in the present temper of public 
feeling upon the question are often per- 


sistently denied. The Doctor, however, 
has studied the question as a pliysician, 
and the book abounds with painful evi- 
dences that he has studied it to some pur- 
pose. Ile shows what must be the inevi- 
table consequences of the co-education of 
the sexes carried out as a system, and 
maintains that what science predicts ex- 
perience verifies. He says: ‘* A philan- 
thropist and an intelligent observer, who 
has for a long time taken an active part 
in promoting the best education of the 
sexes, and who still holds some sort of of- 
ficial connection with a college occupied 
with identical eo-education, told the writer 
a few months ago that he had endeavored 
to trace the post-college history of the fe- 
male graduates of the institution he was 
interested in. His object was to ascer- 
tain how their physique behaved under 
the stress—the wear and tear of woman’s 
work in life. The conclusion that result- 
ed from his inquiry he formulated in the 
statement that ‘the co-education of the 
sexes is intellectually a success, physical- 
ly a failure.’ ” 


THE SEAS OF MARS AND EARTH, 
M. Sranistas Meunier, in a note com- 
municated to the French Academy of 


Sciences, holds that the singular confor- 
mation of the seas in Mars is the type of 
what our terrestrial seas will be in the 
remote future. ‘* One of the most singu- 
lar features of the Martial globe,’’ says 
Proctor, *‘ is the prevalence of long and 
winding inlets and bottle-necked seas. 
These features are wholly distinct from 
anything known on our earth. For ex- 
ample, Huggins Inlet is a long, forked 
stream, far too wide to be compared to 
any terrestrial river, extending for about 
three thousand miles from its two-forked 
commencement, near Airy Sea, to the 
point at which it falls into the Maraldi 
Sea. Bessel Inlet is nearly as long. An- 
other inlet, called in the chart Nasmyth 
Inlet, is yet more remarkable. Commenc- 
ing near Tycho Sea, it flows to the east, 
running parallel to that sea and Beer 
Sea. It then turns sharply southward, 
and, expanding, forms Kaiser Sea.”’ 

If now, says M. Meunier, we take a ma- 
rine chart—a chart of the Northern Atlan- 
tic Ocean, for instance—and trace thereon 
the successive horizontal curves answering 
to the increasing depths, these curves will 
be found to circumscribe areas which as- 
sume a more and more elongated form. 
Thus the lines indicating a depth of 4,000 
metres (13,000 feet) describe figures in all 
respects resembling the seas of Mars. 

Hence it follows that if we suppose the 
waters of the Atlantic to have been so 
absorbed that the level of the sea is re- 
duced to the extent of 4,000 metres, we 
shall not alone have a less amount of the 
earth’s surface covered with water, but we 
shall have narrow, winding seas, or in 
other words the very same conditions 
which now exist in Mars. 

This observation confirms the modern 
theory of sidereal evolution. According 
to that theory, Mars is older than the 
earth, presenting now the conditions 
which our planet will present in the dis- 
tant future, when our seas shall have been 
sufficiently reduced in volume by progres- 
sive absorption into the solid nucleus. 


INTERPLANETARY SIGNALLING. 
A youne French astronomer, M. Charles 
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Cros, judges the coming transit of Venus 
to be a good opportunity for ascertaining 
whether there are inhabitants on that 
planet, and, if so, entering into relations 
withthem. Hesays: ‘‘ Itis possible that 
Venus is inhabited; that among its in- 
habitants are astronomers; that the latter 
judge the passage of their planet across 
the solar disk to bean object to excite our 
curiosity; finally, it is possible that 
these savants will strive in some way to 
make signals to us at the precise moment 
when they might suppose that many tele- 
scopes will be levelled at their planet.” 
Remarking on this suggestion, Stanis- 
las Meunier of the French Academy ob- 
serves that it would be advisable to sub- 
stitute Mars for Venus, and to take ad- 
vantage of a transit of the earth, visible 
from that planet, for the purpose of mak- 
ing signals to its inhabitants, if any there 
are. ‘There is every ground for believing 
that the inhabitants of Mars are more 
advanced than we in every way, and im- 
mensely superior to those of Venus, which 
isa newer planet. The Martians would 
therefore be ina better position for un- 
derstanding our attempts at opening up 
communication than the Venerians, and 


it is far more likely that they should have 
another Charles Cros to make a sugges- 
tion to them similar to that made here 
on earth to the French Academy with re- 
gard to Venus. 


VARIATION IN MULBERRY LEAVES, 

Mr. B. Francis Cons, writing in the 
6 Journal of the Society of Arts ’’ on the 
cultivation of silk, observes that the vari- 
ous descriptions of mulberry leaves are to 
a great extent transformable into one an- 
other. Some years ago Mr. Cobb, who 
then lived in South Africa, took from a 
black mulberry tree a cutting, which he 
planted in a warm sheltered nook at two 
thousand feet less elevation than the 
parent stem, where the refuse of a neigh- 
boring stable was frequently thrown 
about it. Two years afterwards the parent 
tree, then five years old, or in its prime, 
in a poor dry soil, and exposed situation, 
produced a rough, small, dark-brownish 
leaf, full of woody fibre, about four inches 
in extreme length, while its progeny, at 
two years of age, yielded a large, light, 
bright green-colored, smooth leaf, measur- 
ing seventeen inches in length and twelve 
inches in width, and in no instance corre- 
sponding to the leaf of the original tree. 
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These leaves were pronounced by a com- 
petent botanist to belong to the white 
mulberry, while the main tree was un- 
questionably a black mulberry. The les- 
son which the author deduces from the 
foregoing is this: Don’t bother your 
heads about species, nor wait to get white 
mulberry if you have any other; take 
what you can get on the spot, and trust 
to a genial climate, good svil, and proper 
cultivation to do the rest. 

THE POTATO BLIGHT. 

Mr. Tuomas T'aytor communicates to 
the ** Lens ’’ some original observations of 
much practical importance on the potato 
disease. ‘The author appears to have set- 
tled the long-agitated question whether, as 
Dr. Lyon Playfair thought, only potatoes 
affected with some previous disease are 
liable to be attacked by blight, or whether 
the healthiest tubers are equally liable, 
as is the opinion of Rey. M. J. Berkeley. 
Mr. Taylor, having received a supply of 
seemingly healthy potatoes from New 
Mexico and Ohio, and a few diseased 
tubers from Massachusetts, experimented 
with them in the following manner : 

In four glass jars he placed a pint of 
water. In No. 1 were placed a portion 
of the fungus peronospora infestans (the 
fungus which produces the potato blight) 
and the half of an Ohio potato remarkable 
for its healthy appearance. In No. 2 
were placed a diseased potato containing 
peronospora infestans and the half of a 
potato from Santa Fe, New Mexico. In 
No. 3 was placed the second half of the 
Ohio potato, and in No. 4 the second half 
of the Santa Fé specimen. In Nos. 3 and 
4 was also put half an ounce of pure 
sugar to assist fermentation. These spe- 
cimens were subject during the experi- 
ments to a temperature of about 75 deg. 
Fahr. The respective jars were examined 
from day to day. On the sixth day the 
Ohio specimen in No. 1 was found to be 
rotting rapidly, while the Santa Fe speci- 
men in No. 2 was apparently uninjured. 
Specimens Nos. 3 and 4 were undergoing 
slow fermentation. At first the water 
containing the New Mexican specimen 
became more milky in color than did that 
of the Ohio specimen, but on the third 
day the deterioration was greater in No. 3 
than in No. 4. 

On the twentieth day the Ohio speci- 
men was perfectly dissolved, forming a 
pulp, while the Santa Fé specimen re- 
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tained its perfect consistency throughout, 
On examining the pulp of No. 4 under 
the microscope, the author found that the 
starcli granules were arranged in cells, 
no liberated granules appearing in the 
field of view. Bundles of mycelium and 
budding spores appeared in profusion 
between the cells. Few infusorials were 
in the fieldof view. The odor was slight- 
lysour. The appearance of No. 4 as seen 
under the microscope, of about 80 diam- 
eters, was remarkable as contrasted with 
No. 3. The latter presented amass of 
infusivrial life, mycelia and budding 
spores ; no starch-cells could be detected, 
as they had been completely destroyed by 
fermentation. The odor was very bad. 

The Ohiospecimen rotted much quicker 
under the influence of peronespora infes- 
tans than it did under that of toru/a fungus 
favored by the action of sugar in No. 4. 

The Santa Fé specimen in No, 2 re 
sisted the peronospora fungus better than 
it did the ¢orula in No. 4; but by the 
use of either of these fungi the tendency 
of any variety of the potato to resist fun- 
gus action may be easily decided. The 
test is simple and may be applied by any 
farmer, and thus potatoes may be chosen 
for seed which shall be able to resist the 
destructive fermentation known as the 
potato disease. 

Mr. Taylor adds : ‘* Since the preceding 
experiments were made, other northern 
and eastern varieties have been tested by 
fungoid solutions in contrast with some 
of the New Mexican varieties, giving like 
results ; clearly demonstrating the supe- 
riority of the Santa Fé potatoes over all 
others thus far examined in respect to 
their powers of resisting fungoid and in- 
fusorial action.” 


HARDSHIPS OF THE MARCH TO KIVA, 

A nopy of Russian troops under com- 
mand of Colonel Markosoff endured extra- 
ordinary hardships while on the march 
to Khiva from Krosnovodsk, a port on the 
Caspian sea, The following account ot 
this march is taken from the French pe- 
riodical ‘* La Nature.’’ After unparalleled 
difficulties, says ‘* La Nature,’’ Colonel 
Markosoff came to some good wells. But 
still there remained six days’ march over 
the desert before he could reach the wells 
of Orta Kin, whence he could easily make 
his way to Khiva. The Russians took up 
the line of march for Orta Kin on the 16th 
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of April, after having taken every mea- 
sure dictated by prudence ; not only did 
each soldier take a small supply of water, 
but also the camels belunging to the ex- 
pedition were loaded with a great num- 
ber of casks. The ration of the men was 
fixed at four bottles per diem, and that of 
the horses at six quarts. But the atmos- 
phere was so dry and the evaporation so 
active during this portion of the march, 
that the water in the casks decreased at a 
fearful rate, says the official account. 
On the 18th the casks, which at the start 
had contained somewhat over thirteen 
gallons each, held only about 9 4 gallons. 
The heat of the sun was excessive, the 
temperature exceeding 55 deg. Reaumur 
(or 155 deg. Fahr.) according to the offi- 
cial report; how much higher it rose 
cannot be ascertained, for the thermome- 
ters were graded only to 55 deg. Réau- 
mur, and burst after that point was 
reached. 

On the third day, April 19, this fearful 
temperature reappearing, Colonel Mar- 
kosoff saw it would be madness to persist 
in marching on to Khiva, so he determined 
to retrace his footsteps. Measures were 
also taken to have water at hand for the 
men at all times. But the entire com- 
mand would doubtless have perished, 
were it not that the scouts discovered 
some wells. The march to Khiva was 
definitively relinquished and the troops 
returned to Krosnovodsk. 

A Russian officer writes as follows to 
the ** Invalide Russe’: ‘* To-day we ex- 
perienced the effects of that burning, suf- 
fuecating wind, to which M. Vambéry 
gives the name of ¢e%bad, and which is so 
much to be dreaded by the traveller on 
the steppes. It raises enormous masses 
of incandescent sand, changes entirely the 
aspect of the sand-hills, and buries whole 
caravans. After crossing the Amou- 
Daria and a portion of the oasis of Khiva 
—a distance of sixty versts (forty miles) — 
this wind is now blowing here in the city 
of Khiva. In the glare of the sun the 
heat is insupportable to-day with the 
temperature at 35 deg. Reaumur (110 deg. 
Fahr.) ; one can searcely breathe except 
in the houses with high ceilings and with 
the shuttersclosed. The natives say that 
it will be still hotter later in the season.” 


THE “ HOMING” FACULTY. 
In the course of the discussion regard- 
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ing the ‘* homing ”’ faculty of certain ani- 
mals, Mr. Wallace communicated te 
** Nature ’? an instance of a dog finding 
his master five months after having been 
lost, and in a house which the latter had 
never even seen befure the loss of the dog ; 
and he asks, ** Could it have obtained in- 
formation from other dogs?’’ Another 
writer, Mr. George J. Romanes, now 
brings forward an instance where infor- 
mation was conveyed from one dog to 
another: A Skye terrier was asleep ina 
room while his son lay upon a wall sep- 
arating the door-yard from the street. A 
large mongrel dog passed along the road, 
and shortly afterwards the old dog awoke 
and went sleepily down stairs. When he 
appeared on the door-step the younger 
dog ran up tv him, and the heads of the 
two came in contact for a moment ** with 
a motion between arub anda butt’*—a 
gesture which dogs invariably employ, 
according to the author, in communicat- 
ing information to one another. At once 
the old dog’s manner became greatly ani- 
mated, and clearing the wall together the 
two animals ran down the road together 
in pursuit of the mongrel, though the ob- 
ject of their pursuit had not from the 
first been in sight. 

Another writer in the same periodical 
makes a large contribution of facts hay- 
ing a bearing on the question of a * fae- 
ulty of direction.” This writer is him- 
self possessed of such a faculty, for when 
travelling in the * bush ”’ he finds that he 
never loses the distinct perception of the 
direction in which his home, or camp, or 
starting-point for the day, issituated. In 
endeavoring to analyze this feeling, he 
has come to the clear perception that it 
depends on an unconscious action of the 
memory, which thus records the altera- 
tions of the courses he has followed, and 
which he could by an effort of memory re- 
call. He adds that in the course of 
twenty years’ experience he has never 
found the faculty at fault. He next pro- 
ceeds to give instances of horses and eat- 
tle finding their way home by the most 
direct route through trackless wilder- 
nesses. In such eases neither sight nor 
smell can be supposed to assist the ani- 
mal in finding its way home, and the 
writer therefore judges that the most sat- 
isfactory explanation of the phenomenon 
is to be found in Darwin's ‘ faculty of 
direction,” a faculty which is undoubt- 
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edly possessed by man, and which may 
easily be supposed to pertain to brutes 
also. 





PRESERVATION OF MILK. 

We are indebted to the ** American Ar- 
tisan ’’ for the following account of a new 
process, the invention of Mr. Lewis F. 
Kirchofer, for preserving milk. The ob- 
ject of this invention (patented) is to sub- 
ject milk to such a treatment that, with- 
out altering its elements or taste, and 
without the addition of any foreign sub- 
stance, it may be preserved in its natural 
state for several months without change, 
except the rising of cream, whether it be 
kept in a state of rest or subject to con- 
stant movement, as in sea voyages. If 
this object be accomplished, the invention 
is & most important one, as condensed 
milk is not in favor with most people 
when used directly as an article of food, 
although it is excellent when used in 
cookery or for tea and coffee. In Mr. 
Kirchofer’s process the milk, fresh drawn 
from the cow, is placed in cans or bot- 
tles, which are filled as nearly full as pos- 
sible, and immediately corked tightly or 
hermetically sealed. 

The cans or bottles are then placed in a 
bath of water, heated to the same temper- 
ature as the milk, in such a manner as to 
allow a free circulation of water beneath 
and around, but not over them. The 
temperature of the water bath is then 
slowly raised to between 160 and 170 
deg. Fahr. The water is kept at this 
temperature for a greater or less length 
of time, according to the period during 
which it is desired to preserve the milk. 
One hour will, it is claimed, preserve the 
milk four or five weeks. Five hours’ 
heating is enough for eight months or a 
year. 

The fire is then withdrawn and the bath 
allowed to cool down slowly, after which 
the cans are withdrawn and the eperation 
is completed. An essential condition of 
success in this process is that the vessels 
designed to contain the milk should be 
perfectly clean and sweet, and the milk 
itself pure and unadulterated. If the 
temperature be raised above the degree 
indicated, the milk acquires a cooked 
taste. 


SCIENCE AND MORAL ORDER. 
Wuen a deputation from the French 
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Association visited the Prehistoric Station 
at Solutre, they were hospitably enter- 
tained at a banquet, and some speeches 
were made & la mode anglaise. M. 
Charles Boysset said: “Science has no fear 
for dissent or for heresy. She collects 
facts eagerly, steadily, from generation to 
generation, the labors of one investigator 
being added to those of another, the spec- 
ulations of one coalescing with those of 
another, in virtue of a necessary and ad- 
mirable solidarity. Then, from these facts 
patiently observed, brought together, co- 
ordinated, classified, science deduces a 
law, a positive law, which is the expres- 
sion of reality, of truth itself. 

‘* Now after these grand laws, these 
grand conceptions have once been discover- 
ed and formulated, whether in the domain 
of purely mathematical speculation, or in 
those of sidereal physics, terrestrial phy- 
sies, chemistry, or biology, they defy, I re- 
peat, criticism or heresy ; they command 
the adhesion of all minds, high and low ; 
they join in indissoluble union, not only 
brother with brother, friend with friend, 
but stranger with stranger, even enemy 
with enemy. They form a kind of strong 
and manly communion, for they have 
nothing to do with phantoms and chi- 
meras. In short, here is the new dogma 
which, dismissing phantasms, reserves 
all its homage for those indestructible 
ideas which determine the everlasting re- 
lations of things, and which are them- 
selves the everlasting and absolute truth. 

** Thus science alone, without resorting 
to repressive measures, or pitiful artifices, 
or corruption or violence, can bring about 
mental and social cohesion. Some emi- 
nent intellect recognizes for the first time 
and formulates some new truth, and at 
once communicates his discovery to the 
élite of science ; it may then, by the aid of 
a rational popular education, make its 
way slowly but surely to the masses, and 
serve not only to add to their intelligence, 
to their collective force, but to promote 
concord and harmony among them. 

** Yes, science alone can set upon a firm 
basis moral order—that moral order so 
childishly and so dangerously sought for 
in old methods of expression, in defunct 
doctrines, in superannuated and _ fossil 
dogmas, which some people undertake to 
exhume to-day with infinite labor.’’ 

The Abbé Ducrost spoke as follows: ‘I 
represent the ancient dogmas here. Still, 
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I am sure that I shall not be disowned by 
any of my superiors in the hierarchy 
when I say that whenever the savants 
offer any truth in the order of nature, 
fully established and truly incontestable, 
it will not be contrary to my faith. As 
questions touching the origin of man 
have been raised, allow me to quote the 
words of the celebrated M. Lehir, Renan’s 
master: ‘There is no Biblical chro- 
nology.’ The savants will do us a ser- 


vice by helping us to determine it.’’ 


RESEARCHES ON SPONTANEOUS GEN- 
ERATION. 

In a paper entitled ‘* Researches on the 
Life History of a Cercomonad,”’ published 
in the ** Microscopical Journal,’’ Messrs. 
Dallinger and Drysdale give the results 
of some very careful observations on the 
subject of abiogenesis. The authors state 
that they have cautiously examined, some- 
times during as long a period as fourteen 
days, a peculiar monad, hitherto unde- 
scribed, but which is under some cirecum- 
stances developed in enormous quantities 
in the fluid resulting from the maceration 
of the head of the cod. This form passes 
through a remarkable series of changes, 
each of which might be taken fora dis- 
tinct and independent form, were not 
its evolution perfectly regular. While 
working on this they observed a second 
form, which possessed only one flagellum 
(whip-shaped appendage) instead of two. 
When mature, this form multiplies by 
fission for a period extending from 
two to eight days; it then becomes pe- 
culiarly amoeboid, two individuals co- 
alesce, slowly increase in size, and be- 
come a tightly distended cyst. The cyst 
bursts, and incalculable hosts of immeas- 
urably small sporules are poured out as 
if ina viscid fluid and densely packed ; 
these are scattered, slowly enlarge, ac- 
quire flagelia, become active, attain rap- 
idly the parent form, and once more in- 
crease by fission. 

Experiments were next made to deter- 
mine the influence of heat. An ordinary 
slide containing adult forms and sporules, 
covered in the usual Way, was in seven 
separate instances placed in a dry heat 
which was raised to 250 deg. Fahr. The 
slide was then slowly cooled, and dis- 
tilled water added, which was taken up 
by capillary attraction. On examination 
all the adult forms were absolutely de- 
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stroyed, and no spore could be definitely 
identified. After being kept moist in the 
growing stage for some hours and watch- 
ed under the microscope, gelatinous 
points were seen in two out of the seven 
cases, which were recognized as exactly 
like an early stage of the developing 
sporule, and by careful watching these 
were observed to attain the small flagel- 
late state. 


AN ANCIENT DOLMEN, 

Aw antiquarian discovery of some in- 
terest has lately been made in the vicinity 
of Caranda, department of Aisne, France. 
In 1872 some of the stones of a dolmen 
were found covered over with earth, and 
an effort was at once made to disinter 
the monument, but, for some reason, 
without success. During the present 
year M. Frédéric Moreau took the mat 
ter in hand, and has succeeded in laying 
bare the entire structure. With consid- 
erable difficulty he set up again in their 
places the fallen stones of the dolmen, 
and carefully cleaned out the earth with 
which it was filled. Buried beneath the 
flagstones which formed the floor of the 
monument, M. Moreau found a skull and 
the greater part of a skeleton, which 
must have lain there since prehistoric 
times. He found also, in connection 
with these remains, sundry implements, 
among which we may name a pin made 
of stag’s or roebuck’s horn, lance and 
arrow tips, and a large, neatly chipped 
flint knife. All these objects, which pos- 
sess considerable interest for man’s his- 
tory, are ina perfect state of preservation. 

The Caranda dolmen stands on the top 
of a circular eminence, at the base of 
which flows the little stream of the 
Oureq, which is here near its source. 
The structure is in form an oblong paral- 
lelogram, about 164 feet long by 64 wide, 
and 64 high. It lies east and west, the 
entrance being in the east end. The door 
was a movable slab which leaned on each 
side against a pilaster set up for that 
purpose. There is a sort of open vesti- 
bule at the east end, these pilasters being 
set up somewhat less than three feet back 
of that extremity of the side walls. The 
south wall consists of four stones, the 
north of six, the west of only one; the 
east, as we have seen, of two and the 
door. The whole would appear to have 
been roofed over with several large slabs. 
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Around the dolmen, and on the same 
eminence, some ancient graves have been 
discovered, in which occur a number of 
flint implements; but they belong to 
more recent times, as is shown by the 
fact that iron weapons, pottery, and other 
objects are found in company with the 
human remains. 


CAST-IRON VERSUS STEEL GUNS, 

Experiments recently made in Belgium 
to test the relative strength of Krupp 
steel guns and guns of cast iron strength- 
ered with rings would seem to demonstrate 
the immense superiority of the latter. 
The steel gun used in these experiments 
had cost 102,000 franes, and would eost at 
present prices 124,000, while the cost of 
the cast-iron gun strengthened with rings 
was 17,0v0 franes, or only about one- 
seventh the price of the Krupp gun. 
The cast-iron gun, after firing 552 rounds, 
was considered to be almost in as good 
condition as before a shot had been fired, 
while the steel gun, after 150 shots, was 
not a little injured. ‘The commissioners 
reported the following injuries: 1. An 
enlargement of the bore, a serious mat- 
ter; 2. Deep scratches along the bore, 
and this notwithstanding that during the 
experiments the workmen of Herr Krupp 
were from time to time engaged in cer- 
tain repairs of the gun. 
tested were of the same calibre and their 
rifling precisely similar, the weight of 
the projectile being 275 Ibs., and the ini- 
tial velocity in both was about 1,300 feet 
per second, Itis further stated that in 
France, Italy, Sweden, Holland, and Den- 
mark, where numbers of experiments 
have been made with ringed cast-iron 
cannon of 9and Lt inches diameter, with- 
out once having burst, these guns have 
been adopted for the navy and for the 
coast defences. 


The two guns 





TILGHMAN’S PATENT SAND BLAST. 

One of the papers read at the meeting 
of the British Association was by W. E. 
Newton, C, E., on Tilghman’s sand blast, 
an American invention which attracts 
much attention in Europe. This inven- 
tion is based upon the principle that if 
grains of sharp sand be driven with a 
certain velocity against a hard surface, 
such as glass, iron, stone, or wood, that 
surface will be gradually eut away. If 
now a portion of the surface exposed to 
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the blast be protected by a covering of 
soft and elastic material, only the exposed 
parts will be cut away by the impact of 
the sand. 

In Tilghman’s process a stream of sand 
is fed into a jet or current of steam or air 
so as to acquire a high velocity, and 
then directed on the surface to be cut. 
In the stone-cutting machiae now in op- 
eration at the International Exhibition, 
London, the sand is introduced by a cen- 
tral iron tube. This tube is about } in. 
bore, and the steam issues through an 
annular passage (7-16 in. external and 
5-19 in. internal diameter) surrounding 
the sand tube. A tube of chilled cast 
iron 6 in. long and 7-16 bore is fixed as a 
prolongation of the steam passage, and 
serves us the gun or tube in which the 
steam mixes with the sand and imparts 
velocity to it. ‘The central sand tube is 
connected by means of a flexible tube and 
funnel with a box containing dry sand, 
and the outer annular tube is connected 
by another flexible tube with a steam 
boiler. 

The operation isas follows: Steam of 
aboutsixty pounds persquare inch is turned 
on, and rushes with great velocity through 
the steam tube into the annular tube of 
the injector; this causes a suction of air 
through the central tube and the flexible 
pipe and funnel leading to the sand box. 
About a pint of sand per minute is driven 
by the annular jet of steam through the 
gun, thereby acquiring a high velocity, 
and then strikes upon the stone. 

To cut an ornament or inscription in 
relief upon a flat surface of stone, a pat- 
tern of iron is fastened to the stone so 
that it cannot be blown away by the 
steam. The movable jet pipe is made to 
traverse the surface of the stone, which is 
placed ata distance ofeight inches. Ordi- 
narily a square foot of surface can thus 
be travelled over in eight minutes ; if it is 
Portland stone, it will be cut 4-10 in. 
deep ; if of marble or glass, 1-5; and if 
of granite, 1-10. 

The ** gun ”’ or tube, which is the name 
the injector is called, and in which the 
sand receives its velocity from the steam, 
is the only part of the apparatus which 
shows any considerable wear. Its dura- 


bility depends upon the hardness of its 
metal and the accuracy with which its 
axis coincides with that of the steam jet. 
It is made of white iron cast in iron 
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moulds, weighs about one pound, and fits 
into a sleeve on the steam jet so as to be 
readily replaced. A good specimen has 
lasted thirty hours constant work,* and 
was then worn to about 8 in. bore, so that 
the cutting effect of the sand was found 
to be somewhat diminished. The sand 
employed is of the ordinary quality used 
for sawing stone, the harder and sharper 
the better. In cutting hard rock about 
one-tenth of the sand is reduced t» powder, 
but the rest can be again used. Small 
shot, or grains of cast iron of about one- 
twenty-fifth ofan inch in diameter (used 
in place of the sand), have been found to 
cut granite more rapidly, probably be- 
cause they are not broken by the shock, 
and the whole force of the blow is thus 
expended in disintegrating the stone in- 
stead of being partly wasted in crushing 
the grains of sand. The familiar fact 
that particles of matter in rapid motion 
will wear away substances much harder 
than themselves, is well illustrated by 
some of the experiments. Common quartz 
sand, driven by steam of sixty pounds 
pressure, will cut steel files and crystals 
of corundum and ruby, and even black 
diamond, though the last will be acted on 
but very slowly. 
BRITISH VITAL STATISTICS, 

In Great Britain the death rate is esti- 
mated as fully one-third higher than it 
would be if our existing knowledge of 
the chief causes of disease were reason- 
ably well applied throughout the coun- 
try. Captain Douglas Galton asserts 
that there isa yearly average of 120,000 
deaths in the United Kingdom, from 
causes which may be termed preventible ; 
and when we consider that the larger 
proportion of individuals attacked by 
these preventible diseases recover, and 
that only a small proportion die, it is op- 
pressive to think of the enormous amount 
of human suffering and waste of human 
iife which these figures represent. 
Among urban populations the deaths 
average 2) per 1,000 ; among rural pop- 
ulations, 17 per 1,000. At the beginning 
of the present century the population of 
London was under a million, and no oth- 
er, town exceeded 100,000. There were 
only five towns having over 50,000 in- 
habitants. Now London has over three 
and a quarter millions, and there are 
over 40 towns with a population exceed- 
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ing 50,000, of which 17 exceed 100,000 
inhabitants. 

From a very careful analysis of the de- 
tails of 1,000 town families and 1,000 
country families, Mr. Francis Galton has 
found that a town population supplies to 
the next generation only three-quarters 
the number of adults supplied by an 
equally numerous country population, 
and that in two generations the adult 
grandchildren of artisan townsfolk are 
little more than half as numerous as those 
of laboring people who live in healthy 
country districts. Yet the sanitary con- 
dition even of the rural districts is very 
far from perfect, and Captain Galton says 
that ‘* the majority of cottages which ex- 
ist in rural parishes are deficient in al- 
most every requisite that should consti- 
tute a home for a Christian family in a 
civilized community.”’ 


A MUD VOLCANO. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the London 
** Times *’ describes a singular phenome- 
non, the ‘* bursting’? of an Irish bog. 
The bog in question is situated about 
three miles east of Dunmore (Galway). 
The level of the upper surface of the bog 
was two hundred and sixty feet above 
the sea, and that of the water at Dun- 
more one hundred and ninety feet. On 
Wednesday, October 1, a farmer living 
on the Corrabel rivulet, near the bog, 
was digging his potatoes, when he sud- 
denly observed a brown mass slowly ap- 
proaching him. He left his spade in the 
ground and went for the neighbors; on 
his return the mass, which was the moy- 
ing bog, had half covered his potato 
field and completely hidden from sight 
his field of grain. This was but the 
commencement; since then the bog has 
continued to advance in a rolling mass, 
continuing its course right down the val- 
ley to Dunmore, burying on its way three 
farm-houses, and covering at least one 
hundred and eighty acres of pasture and 
arable land to a depth in some places of 
six feet. 

The source of the disaster presents a 
wonderful appearance. The subsidence 
at the discharging point cannot be less 
than about thirty-five feet. The extent 
of the bog affected is most clearly defined 
by a series of black crevasses, where the 
upper crust of the bog has, by subsidence 
below, been torn asunder. The whole 
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assumes the form of a crater half a mile 
in diameter. ‘The writer with considera- 
ble difficulty picked his way to the cen- 
tre, where he found the brown liquid bog 
boiling out like a stream of lava, and 
feeding the moving mass in the valley 
below. At the point where the bog 
burst, the turf banks were forced over 
and round on either side, and assumed 
somewhat the appearance of moraines. 


LIQUEFACTION OF GASES. 

Woon charcoal has the property of ab- 
sorbing its own weight of chlorine gas, 
This property of charcoal may be turned 
to account in bringing about the lique- 
faction of chlorine. We take from the 
** Comptes Rendus ”’ of the French Acad- 
emy the substance of a note on this sub- 
ject by M. Melsens : 

Take a Faraday 4 tube, but with one of the 
arms of the siphon very short; fill the long arm 
with charcoal saturated with chlorine, and seal 
up both ends. Now immerse the long arm of 
the tube in boiling water, and the short end in 
a freezing mixture. A considerable quantity of 
the chlorine will be driven out of the charcoal, 
and with the aid of the high pressure thus ob- 
tained the gas will become liquid in the shorter 
arm. By this process the author has got sev- 
eral cubic inches of pure liquid chlorine. 

On raising the tube out of the baths the 
liquid chlorine commences to boil, and the gas 
thus developed is again absorbed by the char- 
coal, the short arm in the mean time becoming 
covered with frost These phenomena may be 
repeated any number of times. Similar experi- 
ments have been made on the liquefaction of 
sundry other gases absorbed by carbon at ordi- 
nary temperatures and disengaged at tempera- 
tures not above 212deg Fahr , suchas ammonia, 
sulphurous acid, sulphydric acid, bromhydric 
acid, chloride of ethyl, and cyanogen. 

The author’s observations on the ther- 
mic effects resulting from the saturation 
of chareoal with certain liquids are also 
very interesting. Thus on immersing 
charcoal in liquid bromine in the propor- 
tion of 1 part to 7, the temperature rose 
about 50 deg., only from 5 to 10 grammes 
of charcoal being used. He further finds 
that volatile liquids which are thus con- 
densed in the pores of charcoal—such as 
bromine, cyanhydrie acid, sulphide of 
carbon, common ether, and aleohol—are 
only partially expelled, at common pres- 
sure, even with a temperature of 212 deg. 
Fuhr. <A tube containing charcoal sat- 
urated with alcohol (which boils at 173 
deg. Fahr.) will not distil any of that 
liquid at 112 deg. Fahr. 








QUACKERY IN FRANCE. 

France offers a gloomy prospect to the 
medical man. All manner of diseases 
are tliere daily cured by miraculous wa- 
ters and by prayer; but, as though the 
native supply of curative agencies was in- 
sufficient, a generous American, a party 
by the name of Strong, transfers to that 
favored land his thaumaturgie powers. 
The number of patients who visit M. 
Strong, says “La France Médicale,” grows 
larger from day to day. Every morning 
sufferers of all kinds, particularly paraly- 
tics, who are possessed of a blind faith, 
and who believe in the efficacy of the 
American healer’s touch, may be seen 
wending their way to his lodgings (in 
Marseilles). A restaurateur of the neigh- 
borhood has opened a table d*héte for the 
paralyties who come to see M. Strong, 
and who are ready enough to recuperate 
a little previous to visiting the ante-cham- 
ber of him they call their savior. It is a 
curious spectacle to see the table sur- 
rounded by persons most of whom cannot 
wait on themselves, and who have to be 
spoon-fed like babies. Each patient brings 
a flagon of pure water, which M. Strong 
macnetizes, and which then becomes a 
sovereign medicine. 


THE [ITALIAN SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 

Tuk ** Men of Science Association *’ of 
Italy held its first sessions at Pisa in 1837, 
having been called together under the 
patronage of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
The Association soon became an object of 
mistrust and abhorrence to the Papal, the 
Bourbon, and other [talian governments, 
who saw in itan engine of political and 
social agitation. Annual meetings were 
held regularly until 1862, when it was 
voted that the next place of meeting 
should he the Capitol at Rome. At that 
time the Eternal City was the stronghold 
of obscurantism, and it required no little 
faith on the part of men of letters and sci- 
ence to appoint their rendezvous there. 
But on the 2Jth of October, 1873, the As- 
sociation opened its sessions in a hall of 
the Capitol. Count Mansiani, formerly 
the Pope’s Prime Minister, read a speech, 
in which he alluded to the past vicissi- 
tudes of the Association, and hinted that 
science, which in the evil days of old Italy 
had been a means, should now, upon the 
happy emancipation of the country, be- 
come an end, as the country on its revival 
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finds the first rank in arms, in wealth, in 
industry, and enterprise, already filled by 
other nations, and all that the old mis- 
tress of the world could now confidently 
aspire to can only be success in those in- 
tellectual pursuits for which it seems to 
have been especially fitted, both by its na- 
tive instincts and by its glorious tradi- 
tions. 


IRON MINES OF STATEN ISLAND. 

Wiru regard to the iron mines of Stat- 
en Island, the “ Engineering and Mining 
Journal” reports that within the past 
few years large deposits of very superior 
ore have been opened, and mining opera- 
tions are at the present time being car- 
ried on extensively. The ore consists of 
both hematite and magnetite, and is 
found in strata and pockets, at an aver- 
age depth of seven feet, and extends from 
this point to the serpentine rock, at a 
depth varying from twelve to thirty feet. 
The formations are remarkable, and the 
superintendent of the mine says that in a 
mining experience of many years he has 
found nothing at all’ resembling them. 
There are no surface indications, and con- 
sequently most of the operations of the 
miners are governed hy speculation. Ow- 
ing to the great abundance of the ore, a 
drift in almost any direction is pretty cer- 
tain to yield satisfactory results. 

The ores are washed in a Bradford 
washer, having a capacity for cleaning 
one hundred and fifty tons per day, and 
are conveyed directly from the mine to 
the ducks of the company at West New 
Brighton, and thence shipped mainly to 
Poughkeepsie and Albany, realizing about 
five dollars per ton. The company, since 
the commencement of operations, have 
taken out one hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of ore, Which has yielded about sixty 
per cent. of saperior iron, and entirely 
free from phosphorus. This iron is largely 
used in the manufacture of steel. 


Tae * Gas-Light Journal ’’ puts the 
very timely question, Why may not a 
petroleoduct come all the way to New 
York, and thus save the greater part of 
the eost of oil at the seaboard? In the 


oil regions there are already 675 miles 
of pipes for the conveyance of oil to 
shipping points on the Alleghany Valley 
Railroad. 
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Tue area of British India is in round 
numbers one million square miles, and 
the population averages two hundred 
souls to the square mile. 


Tue water-supply of Boston is greatly 
diminished by incrustations on the inside 
of the pipes. Thus a three-inch pipe that 
has been laid ten years becomes reduced 
to two inches, and six-inch mains to tive 
and four inches. A pipe of three-inch 
bore was lately taken up in Beacon street, 
which was filled with solid rust. 


A writer in ‘Tron’ states that malle- 
able iron was well knownand widely used 
four thousand years ago, and probably at 
@ much earlier period. The manufacture 
of cast iron is more modern, but from cer- 
tain passages in Aristotle it is believed to 
have been carried on as early as his time. 


In Cairo gas pipes have been laid down 
in all tlie principal streets, and these are 
better lighted than those of some Eu- 
ropean capitals. Good water is also dis- 
tributed throughout the city. An artifi- 
cial lake has been formed in a fashionable 
part of the city, which was formerly 
traversed by an offensive ditch. 


A Genevan physician has observed that 
among populations dwelling at a high 
elevation above the level of the sea cases 
of consumption are very rare, while on 
the other hand cases of pneumonia are very 
frequent. Having bestowed attention 
also upon the therapeutic effects of a 
change of altitude, he comes to the con- 
clusion that a given increase of altitude 
produces always the same effect, whatever 
‘the altitude of the starting-point. 


Tue Russian Steamship and Railway 
Company announce that they have found 
naphtha very advantageous for steam 
generation in locomotives. The material 
employed by the company is the crude oil 
from the Caucasian and Volga regions, 
and the amount consumed is about one- 
half that of coal by weight. The arrange- 
ment for burning naplitha is such that no 
difficulty will be experienced in substitut- 
ing another for coal consumption in place 
of {t, should it be found desirable to do so. 


A NEW sect was recently discovered in 
Russia, the Seraphinovski, so called after 
their founder, Father Seraphinus. The 
devotees, who were chiefly females, held 
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two cardinal points of doctrine and prac- 
tice, viz., implicit belief in Seraphinus, 
and the use of the tonsure. The astute 
leader had a half-brother who dealt in 
coiffures, and priest and barber drove a 
very pretty trade in the tresses sacrificed 
by the devotees. The worthy man is 
now studying behind prison bars the re- 
lations between religion and trade. 


In the year 1871 the costof intoxicating 
drinks consumed in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland amounted to 
£120,000 ,000, or £78,000,0 0 in excess 
of the total railway receipts, and £65,000,- 
000 in excess of the estimated value of 
all the coal and metals produced in the 
United Kingdom. In the same vear the 
gross public or governmental expenditure 
was £47 ,000,000 less than tle expenditure 
for alcoholic drinks, and the entire value 
of British and Irish exports was only 
about double the outlay for intoxicating 
liquors. 


Tue experiment recently made to trans- 
port a cargo of fresh meat from Australia 
to England has proved an utter failure. 
The plan was to freeze the meat solid and 
then to keep it in that state by surround- 
ing the vessels in which it is kept with ice 
and salt. The voyage took up seventy- 
nine days, but as early as the thirty- 
fourth day the greater portion of the 
meat had to be thrown overboard. The 
last of the ice melted away when the ship 
touched at the Azores. The experiment 
will be tried again under more favorable 
conditions. 


An English officer at Sierra Leone some 
years ago discovered that the bark of the 
mangrove tree acts as a febrifuge, and 
hence may be used as a substitute for 
cinchona bark. This discovery will 
doubtless attract attention now during 
the Ashantee expedition, and if it is con- 
firmed cannot fail to be of great import- 
ance for the civilization of Africa. Hith- 
erto the mangrove has been a tree of evil 
omen to the European resident in Africa, 
as indicating the presence of mortal 
disease. 


In the month of September last, the 
coast of the Mediterranean in the vicinity 
of Marseilles was visited by an immense 
number of porpoises, which made their 
appearance during a violent storm from 
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the northwest. The fishermen of Mar- 
seilles, by skilful manoeuvring, succeeded 
in driving the animals ashore, where they 
were slaughtered by the hundred. Many 
of the spectators feil upon these harmless 
creatures, which filled the air with their 
fearful groans and cries. The porpoise 
is the enemy of the fisherman, inasmuch 
as it destroys the fish frequenting the 
coast; these it devours greedily, thus 
proving itself an active rival of that other 
devourer of fish—man. 


Accorpine to Mr. Alexander Delmar, 
the utmost capacity of a population to 
consume grain in the form of food is eight 
to ten bushels per capita per annum. 
The grain product of the commercial 
world, however, amounts to eighteen 
bushels per head, giving an excess of 
supply which necessarily makes agricul- 
ture unprofitable. In 1848 Indian corn 
was worth sixty-seven cents gold per 
bushel ; now it is worth only sixty-seven 
cents currency. ‘If this,’’ says Mr. 
Delmar, ‘‘ does not demonstrate over- 
supply, political economy is a valueless 
science, and observation in matters re- 


lating to breadstuffs must go for noth- 


ing.” 

Ir is proposed in England to establish 
a national school of cookery, in connec- 
tion with the annual international exhi- 
bition at South Kensington. An influen- 
tial meeting recently held for the purpose 
of advancing the project agreed to the 
following resolutions: 1. That such a 
school should be at once founded, to be in 
alliance with school boards and _train- 
ing schools throughout the country, 2. 
That the aim of the proposed school 
should be tu teach the best methods of 
cooking articles of food in general use 
among all classes. 3. That an associa- 
tion should be formed with the intention 
of making the school self-supporting. 
4. That it would be prudent to secure a 
capital, say £5,000. The provisional 
committee, containing some very eminent 
names, were authorized to take the neces- 
sary measures to establish the school by 
means of shares, donations, and guaran- 
tees. In time it is expected that schools 
of this description will be established in 
all the great towns of the kingdom. 
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Tue recent loss of three large passenger 
steamships has led somebody to propose 
an effectual means of guarding against 
such fatal accidents. Each large passen- 
ger ship should carry a small but power- 
ful steam launch. In foggy weather this 
launch should be sent ahead a few hun- 
dred yards, being connected with the 
passenger ship by a flexible telegraph 
cable provided with an electric battery, 
so that signals might be constantly trans- 
mitted from the one to the other. The 
launch should also carry an electric or 
other strong light, and be provided with 
a powerful steam whistle. On meeting 
with ice or with vessels, or unexpectedly 
approaching the coast, it would be com- 
paratively easy to stop the launch and 
give warning in time to save the passen- 
ger ship from harm. 


A sIncuLaR decision was that lately 
rendered in the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. The case under consideration 
was the pollution of Mystic Pond, the 
water supply of Charlestown, by the in- 
flux of tannery refuse. Three chemical 
experts gave their testimony, among 
them Professor Benjamin Silliman. But 
Professor Silliman, besides being a chem- 
ist, holds the degree of M. D., and his 
testimony in the latter capacity, as to the 
effect of decaying organic matter in water 
on the health of those who drink it, was 
offered to the court. It was, however, 
refused, on the ground that Dr. Silliman 
is not a practising physician. The ab- 
surdity of the ruling becomes all the 
more apparent when it is known that 
Dr. Silliman has for many years been a 
professor of medical chemistry. 


In Canada a burner is in use by which 
residuum of crude petroleum is used in- 
stead of wood or coal in brick kilns. By 
a simple contrivance, says the ** Oil Jour- 
nal,”’ the nozzle of the burner is made to 
throw the flame directly downward at the 
first firing, and after burning the head, 
as it is termed, this nozzle is replaced by 
a straight one, the change being effected 
ina few moments. The flame is thereby 
thrown into the arch any required dis- 
tance, burning the whole kiln from one 
end, and doing it in much less time than 
by the old method. 
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** Avrosiocrapny.” By John Stuart 
Mill. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Comtian prophecy that the reign 
of priests, in the moral and intellectual 
world, was to be succeeded by the reign of 
philosophers, seems to have had a striking 
fulfilment in the career of Mill. Born 
at the beginning of this century (1806), 
the opening years of which marked the 
death-struggle of the old European ré- 
gime, both political and ecclesiastical, and 
educated from his birth in a school of 
philosophy which was then the most het- 
erodox known among men, he lived long 
enough to find himself elevated upon a 
pedestal of contemporaneous fame such as 
few generals or statesmen, and certainly 
no ecclesiastics of our time, have reached, 
and to be looked up to with reverence and 
affection by the best minds of one great 
empire, and by the whole people of an- 
other. It may be said that the popular 
regard for him in this country was an 
unthinking regard, and was due to the 
fact of his sympathy for the North in the 
rebellion; but it is none the less true 
that his name was revered in the United 
States; and in the philosophical reign 
which Comte predicted, a blind worship 
of the new king was quite as mucha part 
of the prophecy as the change in the line 
of succession. The majority of men, 
Comte thought, must always receive 
their opiniuns on authority, and not form 
them by investigations of their own. 
Certainly Mill acquired a reputation in 
this country among hosts of people who 
knew as little of the Hartleian philosophy, 
or the association of ideas, as the South- 


ern negroes, who now worship the name of 


Lincoln, knew of Rousseau or the social 
contract; and this reputation is a very 
good instance of the enormous weight 
with the mass of mankind which sentiment 
will always have affecting the understand- 
ing. Mill was believed inthe United States 
to be a great philosopher, not because other 
philosophers said that he was great in 
philosophy, but because he had sympa- 
thized with the North. This, either on 
Mill’s scheme or Comte’s, was wrong; 
but it makes the resemblance between 


the new philosophic and the old ecclesi- 
astical dominion more remarkable. ‘The 
number of priests who have obtained 
fame while living by their hold on peo- 
ple’s affection, is fur greater than the num- 
ber who have obtained it by ‘* authority ”’ 
based either on reason or on force. 

There can be no doubt, whatever else 
we may say about it, that the sway ob- 
tained over the minds of his contempora- 
ries by Mill was powerful and beneficent ; 
his rule was indeed more like that of a 
wise statesman or king than of the priest 
which the Comtian philosophy would 
have made him. 

His death, too, made the parallel more 
exact; for he had hardly ceased to 
breathe when the statues that had been 
set up in his honor are overthrown, his 
fame begins to be questioned, and a mali- 
cious pleasure seems to be taken, not in 
shouting in honor of the new king his 
successor, for there is no successor, but in 
heralding abroad the news that he at 
least is in his grave. 

This autobiography tells us at oncea 
great deal and very little about the sub- 
ject of it. Mr. Mill is certainly not com- 
municative with his readers. He does 
not unbosom himself as many other men 
have done in their autobiographies ; from 
his earliest years he seems to have taken 
to heart the lesson which his father took 
so much pains to teach him, that ‘* toute 
vérité n'est pas bon a dire.”’ It isa les- 
son which most men of sense learn sooner 
or later in life, but Mill seems to have 
learned it almost from the cradle. What- 
ever may have been the peculiarities of 
Mill as a human being, this book does not 
contain them atall; and notwithstanding 
his injunction to the contrary, it will 
need a new life by some one else to make 
this record of himself complete. Record 
is, indeed, the only word which properly 
applies to the book; it is the record of a 
Philosophical Radical—a species of man 
now almost as completely extinct as the 
Troglodytes. 

That part of the book in which Mill 
does attempt to give us an account of his 
own feelings only confirms this impres- 
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sion. The two people to whom he was 
most closely bound were his father and 
his wife ; but his account of these people 
is so strange as to give a positively gro- 
tesque effect to the whole. The common 
and just impression of James Mill is that 
he was a man of considerable power of 
mind, who discharged the duties of a 
responsible post in the India office with 
fidelity and skill, who wrote a very valu- 
able Indian history, and who elaborated, 
and probably rather over-elaborated, in a 
psychological treatise, the “ association 
philosophy ’’ which was already in the 
world, but had not yet been given to tiie 
public in the shape of a complete and 
rounded system. ‘To his son he very nat- 
urally appeared a much greater man, and 
at this we do not wonder; but it does 
seem unnatural that his son should at- 
tempt to make the public believe that his 
father was ‘‘one of the most original 
thinkers of his time,’’ and not only that, 
but one of the most able administrators 
also; for it is not only hinted that Ben- 
tham is the only man with whom it 
would be imprudent to compare the elder 
Mill, but that his management of the 
Indian affairs intrusted to him was such 
that he practically governed that country 
while he remained in office. With re- 
gard to Mrs. Mill, his extravagant lan- 
guage has already attracted so much at- 
tention that it is hardly worth while to say 
anything here, except that, combined with 
his remarkable tributes to his father’s 
memory, it seems to show as much lack 
of judgment on the part of Mill in deal- 
ing with subjects closely bound up with 
his deepest feelings as he elsewhere 
shows reserve. Probably any one who 
had much experience of life—as Mr. Mill 
never seems to have had—would have ad- 
vised him to leave out these passages, not 
on the ground that he was not entitled to 
believe his father and his wife demigods 
of intellect and character, but that other 
people would not believe his statements. 
These are serious drawbacks to the in- 
terest of the sketch. An autobiography 
which when it is credible is a dry state- 
ment of facts (or a statement of opinions 
and feelings almost as dry—for the utili- 
tarian inspirations of Mill are not very 
interesting), and when it isanything else 
lapses into the marvellous, is certainly 
not a complete biography. When we 
think of some of the good autobiographies, 
of Franklin’s, of Gibbon’s, of Haydon’s, 
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we feel how very far this falls short, not 
of what such a book might be, but of 
what such buoks have been. 


“Tue Rose or Disentis.”’ A Novel. 
By Heinrich Zschokke. ‘T'ranslated from 
the German by James J. D. Trevor. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 

Disentis is the name of a Swiss town; 
and the rose of Disentis was an ornament 
given to the hero of this tale by his moth- 
er, Which he was in turn to give to his 
heart's idol. The hero is a captain of ri- 
flemen, by the name of Flavian Prevost, 
who burns with a desire to serve his coun- 
try, Switzerland; and the scene is laid 
chiefly in the Swiss mountains, toward 
the end of the last century, at the time 
when Austria and France were contend- 
ing for the possession of that part of the 
country in which Disentis lies—ancient 
Rheetia, or, as it was called at the time of 
this story, the Graubiindten. Besides the 
difficulties between French and Austrians, 
there are also intestine quarrels of a very 
complicated nature; and, on the whole, 
the background cf the story is one of war 
and treachery, while in the foreground 
stands out the hervic character of the en- 
thusiastic and patriotic Flavian, his pleas- 
ing sister, the Countess von Schauenstein, 
and the charming Viennese whom he loves. 
He is an old-fashioned hero, fuli of fire 
and love, and of contempt for the low and 
sordid ambitions of the mass of mankind, 
devoted to everything noble and good, 
and withal, and above all, a fighting man. 
His character represents a type that 
has almost completely disappeared 
from modern literature, and which is 
quite foreign to our literary tastes. We 
may go further, and say even that 
it would be an impossibility for any 
English or American novelist to imagine 
such a character, far less describe him 
and make him live and move in a buok, 
except as a burlesque; and yet there is no 
burlesque at all about the ‘* Rose of Di- 
sentis.’’ Flavian madly loves Elfrida von 
Marmels, and is thwarted in his love fora 
long time by the machinations of the Count 
Malariva, in whese care Elfrida lives. 
The Count first drives him away from Vi- 
enna, where everything was going on 
smoothly, and contrives with devilish 
malice that circumstances shall make El- 
frida appear unfaithful, and thus turns 
his love for her into that peculiar kind of 
hate which the experienced novel reader 
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well knows is quite ready to turn back, 
after a proper amvunt of delay and suffer- 
ing, into warm luve again. Fiavian, with 
bitterness in his heart, strives to turn his 
energies toward relief for his unhappy 
country, and plays for some time a pecu- 
liar military rdde, in which he is suspect- 
ed by the French of being in league with 
tue Austrians, by the Austrians of being 
in the service of the French, while among 
the simple mountaineers he is decidedly 
un homme incompris, though the reader 
knows very well what his motives are, 
and that they are of the bestkind. Alto- 
gether the ** Rose of Disentis*’ is such a 
bouvk as nobody but a man of unusual lit- 
erary power could make, and is well 
worth reading as a specimen of a certain 
kind of German novel—though it is not at 
ali in the taste of the day. For that mat- 
ter, tuere area great many other books 
which are not in that taste, which we yet 
call good books. Of course the novel ends 
happily. It seems to be translated very 
well, and ought to do something to make 
the American public familiar with the 
works of Zschokke, who, though dead for 
a quarter of a century, is still hardly 
known in this country. 


‘Tue Cross or Berny; or, IRENE’s 
Lovers.’’ A novel. By Mme. Emile de 
Girardin, MM. Théophile Gautier, Jules 
Sandeau,and Méry. Philadelphia: Por- 
ter & Coates. 

**'Tne Cross of Berny’’ must be the 
only book of its kind in existence. It is 
not the product of an ordinary literary 
partnership like those of Erekman-Cha- 
trian. ‘The story is told in letters written 
by Lrene and her three lovers, the letters 
sigued Lrene being written by Mme. de 
Girardin, those of Edgar de Meillan by 
M. Taéophile Gautier, those of Raymond 
de Villiers by M. Jules Sandeau, and 
thuse of Roger de Monbert by M. Mery. 
Why the book should be called the ** Cross 
of Berny ’’ we do not understand; and in- 
deed, the writer of the preface to this 
translated edition says that ‘* since its ap- 
piicability depends upon a somewhat lo- 
cal allusion, the general reader may pos- 
sibly fail to appreciate it.’’ The plot is 
very surprising, and suggests the idea 
that it was written letter by letter, with- 
out concert, each writer doing his or her 
best to make the difficulties of the unfor- 
tunate heroine more and more irremedia- 
ble. Irene first falls in love with and is 


, 
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engaged to the Prince Roger de Monbert, 
Whv devotedly loves ber; is then fallen 
in love with, in her turn, by the poet 
Edgar de Meillan, and in a moment 
of weakness promises Edgar’s mother, 
who imagines that his hopeless love will 
earry Edgar away from ker in blinding 
despair, that she will marry him; while 
at nearly the same time she herself falls 
in love with Raymond de Villiers, who 
also falls desperately in love with her. 
To add to the delicacy of the situation, it 
must be mentioned that these three gen- 
tlemen are bosom friends, and while all 
this is going on they are confiding in each 
other by letter. In order to make such 
astonishing misunderstanding possible, it 
is necessary to make Mile. de Chateaudun 
assume two different characters, and go 
about the country masquerading some- 
times in the character of the widow 
Louise Guérin, and then returning tu the 
role of lrene the heiress. The first esca- 
pade is for the purpose of testing Roger's 
love for her. She does not really love 
him, though she is engaged to him, while 
he is madly in love with her. She is real- 
ly in love with an ideal man, whom she 
has never seen, but still hopes to see, and 
him she finds in Raymond de Villiers. 
OF course, as soon as the two friends of 
Raymond discover what deception has 
been practised upon them, they suspect 
that the wholeaffair has been a contrivance 
from the beginning; that Raymond was 
accessory before the fact—though in real- 
ity all he has done has been to fall in love 
with lrene—and they both challenge him 
to mortal combat. He, just married to 
Irene, accepts the challenge, and it falls 
tu the lot of the poet, Edgar de Meillian, 
to fight, Roger acting as second. Swords 
are the weapons chosen, and they are 
hardly crossed befure tle noble and un- 
happy Raymond falls, pierced to the 
heart with his death-wound. The shock 
of the news kills Ins wife. This tragical 
ending is a surprise to the reader, who is 
misled by the gay and even flippant tone 
of the earlier letters, and the curious de- 
velopment of the plot, intosupposing it to 
be a comedy. The story is very French, 


of course, and belongs to the period which 
comes between that of the Restoration and 
that of the Empire—when Byron was the 
Frenchman’s favorite English poet, when 
Alfred de Musset was almost an unknown 
name, and when the romantic school was 
at the height of its fame. 


Irene and Ray- 
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mond de Villiers both belong to the peri- 
od of romance, and even the deception 
practised by the heroine seems to be ex- 
cused by the love of adventure and mys- 
tery which all the romanticists lived 
upon. According to the feeling of the 
time, there is nothing impossible in the 
duel with which the book closes, though 
to the English or American readers of to- 
day it seems as unnecessary a tragedy as 
ean well be; for it is only right that if 
Irene is going to marry Raymond, she 
should break off her engagement with 
Roger ; the poet Edgar had no real claim 
upen her, and Raymond had done noth- 
ing himself unbetitting the gentleman and 
scholar that be realiy was. 


“The Farr Gop; or, THe Last or THE 
’Tzins. A Tale of the Conquest of Mex- 
ico.”’ By Lew Wallace. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 

* The Fair God,’* though the work is 
due totally to the genius of General Lew 
Wallace, is sportively, or romantically 
rather, attributed by him to Fernando de 
Alva Iztlilzochitl, a noble Tezeucan, who 
flourished at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. He was a man of great 
learning (we get these facts from 
General Wallace’s introduetion) , familiar 
with the Mexican and Spanish languages, 
and the hieroglyphies of Anahuac. <Ac- 
cording to Prescott, Iztlilzochitl’s writings 
have many of the defects of the age to 
which they belong, for he had, it seems, 
a fondness for ** crowding the page with 
incidents of a trivial and sometimes im- 
probable character,’’ for ‘ inextricably 
entangling’’ his chronology, and_lend- 
ing a too willing ear to traditions and re- 
ports which, had he lived in the nine- 
teenth instead of the sixteenth century, 
and been a member of any historical so- 
ciety in good and regular standing, in- 
stead of a noble Tezeucan family, he 
would have scrutinized with a jealous 
eye. From this description the reader 
will perceive that General Wallace could 
hardly have selected a better author for 
his romance than this same Iztlilzochitl, 
who, were he living now (supposing him 
for the moment to retain the characteris- 
tics of his period), would undoubtedly be 
quite as likely to be contributing serial 
tales to the magazines as to be engaged 
in any strictly professional work. 

Exactly what the book is all about we 
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do not undertake to say. The scene is 
laid in and around the halls of Monte- 
zuma, at the time of the invasion of 
Mexico by Cortez, and we have conse- 
quently a romance, partly Christian and 
partly “l'zin, in which the Christians re- 
mind us of the Christians of Seott’s eru- 
sading novels, and the "Izinsare the “I'zins 
of those delightful dreams of the early 
civilization of this continent, which every 
boy has at some time or other dreamed, 
and which always seem to make it a mat- 
ter of regret that America was ever dis- 
covered by Europeans, or if not that, cer- 
tainly that we could not have retained, in 
adopting the Federal Constitution, some 
few of the institutions of the elder civili- 
zation. 


‘** Brave Hearts.’ An American novel. 
By Robertson Gray. Illustrated by Dar- 
ley, Beard, Stephens, and Kendrick. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

‘**Brave Llearts’’ is a novel of love, ad- 
venture, and financial embarrassment. 
The pecuniary troubles of Andrew Camp- 
bell, the father of the heroine, are of 
a kind which ought at the present time 
to bring the novel peculiarly home to 
men’s business and bosoms; while the love 
stories which are interwoven’ with 
what might be called the financial plot, 
are calculated to stir the coldest heart. 
The scene of the tale lies partly in Cal- 
ifornia, and partly in one of the luxu- 
rious seaside resorts of the east; and the 
hervine is a girl equally fitted to adorn 
the miner’s camp or the gay saloons of a 
land of civilization. She is not only pos- 
sessed of all the grace and timidity of a 
woman, but of the foree and courage of a 
man as well, and to crown all her accom- 
plishments, she is mistress of two lan- 
guages—the refined diction of the most 
cultured cireles of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia, and the peculiar jargon 
of the Western ‘‘diggings,” with which 
the dramatic lyrics of Mr. Bret Harte 
have made us all so familiar. At its 
best, the language used by Miss Camp- 
bell would draw tears from the eyes 
of Sir Charles Grandison himself; at its 
worst, it is certainly a free and easy lingo. 
The novel also contains a lurid portrait of 
a defaulting cashier, and is in every way 
it well adapted to this hour of commer- 
cial doubt and distrust, particularly as 
comes out right in the end. 
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‘*A Tour THrovcn tHe PYRENEES.” 
By Hyppolyte Ado!phe Taine. ‘Translated 
by J. Safford Fiske, with illustrations by 
G. Doré. New York; Henry Holt & Co. 

This handsome looking volume will, no 
doubt, be received with pleasure by 
M. Taine’s many readers in this country. 
The illustrations by Doré may or may not 
dv much to enhance its value; probably, 
on the whole, they will enhance it, though 
we should have liked better ourselves 
some less mannered artist. M. Taine’s 
method of studying countries is well 
known. He looks at them with the eye 
of a painter, or rather of a student and 
professor of art. His descriptions are de- 
scriptions of scenes as they would strike 
the professional eye—possibly to too great 
an extent; this, at least, must be the rea- 
son why, to one who has not actually seen 
the particular scenes described, the de- 
scriptions are difficult to follow. Notwith 
standing this defect, however, they are 
valuable, and probably more valuable to 
the professional artist than to any other, 


** Tue Stupy or Sociotocy.’’ By Her- 
bert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The word * sociology ”’ is to most peo- 
ple so forbidding, that one might well 
fear for Mr. Spencer's book a cold recep- 
tion. But the fear would probably not 
be well grounded, as the work, appear- 
ing in the form of a series of magazine ar- 
ticles, has already met witha warm re- 
ception. We are very glad indeed to be 
able to say this, for, whatever may be 
thought of Mr. Spencer’s general philo- 
sophical speculations, no one can deny 
the extreme importance of the rapid 
spread of his ideas of the subject of his 
present treatise. The study of socivlogy 
is nothing more than‘a scientific term for 
the study of man; the study being car- 
ried on not in the old way, on the suppo- 
sition that man is outside of and above 
nature, but that man is himself part of 
the order of nature. The mere adoption 
of this fundamental idea works in most 
people’s minds a total change in their 
mode of regarding and studying social 
phenomena; and there are at present 
many prejudices on the subject which 
have a tendency to retard the adoption 
of the conception. Chief among these is 
the religious prejudice, a prejudice which 
it ought to be one of the triumphs of this 
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book to help to disarm. One of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s most interesting chapters is that in 
which he expresses his profound convic- 
tion that religious feelings are among the 
deepest and most ineradicable in human 
nature, and that though religion may 
from age to age change its form, it can 
never die until the heart of man itself 
dies. We have no space here to discuss 
Mr. Spencer's book in detail, but we may 
cordially recommend it to the public as 
not merely the best, but absolutely the 
only book of its kind in existence. 

** Sones FROM THE SOUTHERN SEAS, AND 
oTHER Poems.”’ By Jolin Boyle O'Reilly. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

Mr. O'Reilly says in his preface that 
many of his subjects *‘ are taken from a 
land blessed by God and blighted by man 
—a penal colony ’’—Western Australia. 
He does not undertake to make excuses 
for “tue many faults and crudities in 
this first book: if nobody else can prize 
the volume, | myself can—not for its 
literary worth indeed, but for many hours 
of pleasure which its composition has 
given tome. Whatever merit it may be 
denied, it must certainly possess that, if 
merit it be, of realism. Many of the scenes 
shown are not imaginings 
—things which have clamored for recog- 
nition, and [ have written them here.”’ 
This manly announcement, so different 
from the usual mawkish nonsense about 
a holiow and unsympathetic world by 
means of which poets are accustomed to 
recommend their books, fairly disarms 
criticism. There are indeed many faults 
and crudities in Mr. O’Reilly’s poems, 
but there are good things in them too, 
and the realism of some of his sketches 
annot be denied. The ** Dukite Snake,” 
for instance, is a disagreeably real subject, 
which we at least have never seen done 
in verse before. The dukite snake is, 
it seems, a reptile peculiar to Austra- 
lia, or at least the southern seas—a long 
red snake, looking 

—— as if what was within 
Was fire that gleamed through his glistening 
skin; 
while as to his eyes— 


memories, 


—— if you could go down to hell 
And come back to your fellows here and tell 
What the fire was like, vou could find no thing 
Here be'ow on the earth, or up in the sky, 
To compare it to but a dukite’s eye 


These dukites, it seems, travel in pairs ; 
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and when one is killed it is always neces- 
sary to kill the other, for if that is not 
done the survivor will avenge its mate's 
death. Mr. O’Reilly’s poem is about a 
poor Australian settler, by the name of 
David Sloane, whose wife and child have 
come out from Lreland to joinhim. Three 
months alter their arrival David sees a 
dukite snake, and knowing nothing about 
its habits, kills it and carries it home. 
The next day, on his return home from 
work, he finds his wife and boy dead un- 
der the fangs of the surviving dukite. 
The husband goes mad, and spends the 
rest of nis days seeking for and killing 
dukites. The story is told by an Aus- 
tralian bushmanjand the best thing in it is 
the touch at the end, where the narrator, 
after mentioning David Sloane's occupa- 
tion, says : 
*Tis clear 

That the Lord out of evil some good stilltakes, 
For he’s clearing this bush of tne dukite snakes, 

** Sones or THB SuNn-Lanps.”’ By Joa- 
quin Miller, author of ** Songs of the 
Sierras.”" Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This volume (dedicated ** to the Ros- 
settis**) contains for its principal poem 
the ** Isles of the Amazons,” and a num- 
ber of smaller poems on various subjects, 
which in the good old times would per- 
haps have been called ‘* copies of verses.” 
The ** Isles of the Amazons” is the Bra- 
zilian myth—whether invented by Mr. 
Miller or no dves not appear—of a young 
Christian knight of the middie ages who, 
tired of war and slaughter, suddenly 
leaves Europe and civilization in search 
of the fabled country of the Amazons— 
the abode of blessedness and peace. The 
Amazons he finds, but little blessedness 
or peace at first, because his songs inspire 
his female entertainers with the love of 
man, of whieh they had before rid them- 
selves, and arouse, worse than all, a terri- 
ble tumult in the breast of the queen 
herself. {n the end love triumphs over the 
constitution and laws of Amazondom, the 
country is invaded by a horde of deter- 
mined lovers, and the Christian knight 
is proclaimed king by the queen, and it 
all ends amorously and happily. The ver- 
sification of the poem is almost if not 
quite as varied as Tennyson's ‘ Lotus- 
Eaters,’’ and as Mr. Miller passed a year 
or two since for a master of versification, 
one is tempted at first to compare one 
with the other. But, on the whole, it is 
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hardly worth while, for Mr. Miller is by 
no means a master of versificatiun. It 
would be much more correct to say that 
versification is master of him; for it is 
impossible not to feel in reading his 
poems that the rise and fall of the verse 
carries him continually off his feet, and 
not seldom gives the reader that uneasy 
sensation which the spectator at the sea- 
side feels in seeing undersized persons 
among the breakers on the shore. We 
have no desire to underrate Mr. Miller’s 
powers, which appear to us to be consid- 
erable; nor do we very much care for the 
immorality of his books, for poets are 
not asaruleskilled moralists. But when 
a gentleman who writes an account of 
himself in prose such as Mr. Miller has 
recently given to the world—an account 
of a life of scalping, murder, and treach- 
ery among the Indians of the plains—and 
is continually begging us in his poems to 
remember that he has a profound con- 
tempt for civilization and law and order, 
he must forgive us if we hold up to hima 
higher standard than that which we 
should apply in most cases. Le is, above 
allimen, bound to justify his erratic opin- 
ions by some prodigiously fine poetry. It 
will hardly satisfy the critical minds of 
those among us who have no time ta 
spare for the delights of Modoc life, to as- 
sure us that Mr. Miller is a great poet for 
the simple reason that he knows what life 
among the Modoes is, and enjoys it far 
more than he does life under the immedi- 
ate administration of the Great Father. 
It does not follow that because a man pre- 
fers the woods to Broadway, lias tasted 
the pleasures of an ambuscade followed 
by a slaughter of women and children, 
he is therefore a great poet. This may 
seem going very far, but for the sake of 
example it is necessary to advance ex- 
treme opinions. 

To ask Mr. Miller to become a civilized 
man would be useless, for he scorns civil- 
ization; but it does not seem too much to 
ask him to remember that it is one of the 
peculiarities of civilized people that they 
have a vast quantity of poetry, good and 
bad, to read and review ; and there are cer- 
tain old-fashioned devices of poets with 
which the publie is familiar, and which 


return, to use an uncivilized simile, like 
the boomerang, upon him who uses them 


unskilfully. One of these devices, famil- 
jar to all readers of Mr. Morris's poetry, 
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consists of printing a sort of introductory 
rhyme on large paper at the beginning of 
each division of a long poem, having only 
avery general relation, if any, with the 
poem itself, but serving to give a back- 
ground to what follows. Mr. Morris has 
made use of this device with a great deal 
of grace. Mr. Miller uses it with the art 
of the Modoe chieftain he seems to wish 
tu be considered. On p.71 of this volume, 
for instance, there are these verses : 

There is many a love in the /and, my love, 

But never alove like this is. 


Then kill me dead with your iove, my love, 
And cover me up with kisses. 


So kill me dead and cover me deep, 
Where never a soul discovers 

Deep in your heart to sleep, to sleep, 
In the darlingest tomb of lovers. 

The Italics, it is hardly necessary to 
say, are the author’s—for it is part of the 
device of which we are speaking to print 
the verses in Italics; and though it seems 
to us that it would be more to the point 
if the Italics were confined to the particu- 
lar words or phrases to which the author 
wishes to call attention, there may be rea- 
sons why this is impossible. 

These silly lines, of course, are not ex- 
amples of Mr. Miller at his best. He has 
really a great deal of poetic fire and natu- 
rai ability, and might, if he were not ey- 
idently puffed up with an overweening be- 
lief in himself, whieh the foolish adula- 
tion he received both in England and 
America a few years ago has probably 
caused, accomplish considerable things in 
time. But he mistakes his faults for vir- 
tues, and instead of doing his best to re- 
strain and put to its proper use his native 
power, he lets it ran away with him, and 
then calls upon us to admire the lawless 
destruction of prosody and syntax which 
ensues. 





’ 


*« Bep-Tiue Srories.’’ By Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton. With illustrations by Ad- 
die Ledyard. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

It may be inferred from Mrs. Moulton’s 
*‘ dedication ’’ to her daughter Florence 
of her ‘* Bed-time Stories,’’ that they 
have been actually told by a living moth- 
er toa living child. Mrs. Moulton says: 

Will another as kindly critic 
So patiently hear them through ? 
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Will the many children care for 
The tales that I told to you ? 

We should say in answer to this ques- 
tion, and speaking in as kindly a manner 
as it is possible fur the habitual critie to 
speak, that a good many children would 
perhaps eare for them, but that it would 
be well for all such children to be told as 
few of them as possible. ‘There is a set- 
tled melancholy about these ** Bed-time; 
Stories *’ which is, to an adult at least, 
They are moral, they 
are religious, they are humane, they are 
in parts well written, but they are all 
more or less sad—with that sort of sad- 
ness which comes of a long life and a 
weary one, and which it is certainly well 
to keep as far away from children as pos- 
sible, especially from morbid and unhappy 
children, who would be the children most 
likely to take an interest in them. It is not 
that the stories do not end well, but that 
they are pervaded by a subile, phthisicky 
poison which makes them all sombre. They 
are stories which interest the reader in 
the writer, and, with all their unreality in 
places, are pathetically true to a certain 
sort of life among children, of which the 
less there is the better. As for their un- 
reality no boy ever used such language as 
in ** Coals of Fire”? is put into the mouth 
of Dick Osgood, who had struck Guy Mor- 
gan, and been repaid by Guy’s saving his 
sister from drowning. ‘* 1 have come,” 
he said, ** to ask you to forgive me. I 
struck you a mean, unjustifiable blow. 
You received it with utter contempt. To 
provoke you into fighting, | called you a 
coward, meaning to bring you down by 
some means to my own level. You bore 
that, too, with a greatness | was not great 
enough to understand,’’ ete. (P. 48.) In 
all probability Master Osgood would, un- 
der the circumstances, have blusheda great 
deal, or faltered out some shame-faced, 
half-articulate excuse. Nevertheless the 
story is affecting; in the end Master Os- 
good, after his stump speech, becomes a 
boy again, and bursts into tears, as he 
might not unnaturally have done without 
making it, and is of course nobly forgiven 
But even this story of nobility, 
Christianity, and forgiveness is made de- 
pressing, and on the whole we must pro- 
test against the book. 


very depressing. 


by Gay. 
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— A PARAGRAPH or two has been going 
the round uf the press lately with regard 
to Bohemian life in New York. Or, 
perhaps, it would be more correct to say 
that one or two newspapers have recently 
thrown out intimations that they might, 
if they chose, furnish the public with 
some interesting facts on that interesting 
subject. What incident it was which 
led to these promises, or suggestions of 
promises ; whether it was the death of the 
Queen of the Bohemians—there was once, 
we believe, such a person in New York-— 
or whether it was the King (though we 
confess we never heard of such a dignitary 
in the organization which settled the New 
York Bohemia) ; whatever it was, it cer- 
tainly would be worth the while of any 
one who really knows much about the 
matter to make publie what he knows ; 
for the taste for Bohemianism seems to be 
on the decline, and the time will proba- 
bly be not long in coming when, in this 
very city of New York, we shall have for- 
gotten what the word means, and rele- 
gated the worship of the Bohemian ideal 
to the limbo of mock religions, of which 
we have in New York so large acollection. 
And what was the Bohemian ideal of life 
of which we used to hear so much, and of 
which we now hear so little? It is, ac- 
cording to the scheme of American ideals 
which we propounded in this magazine a 
month ago, a peculiarly New York ideal— 
for the best of all reasons, that it came 
from France, The artists and young men 
about town who imagined it there, got it 
not from the Bohemia which appears on 
the map of Europe, but from the Bohemia 
of their own mind’s eye—a country of 
lawless life, migratory domicile, and un- 
bounded gratification of the primitive in- 
stinct which inclines men to lay hands 
upon and appropriate and enjoy what- 
ever they can, leaving all questions of 
right and title to be settled afterwards. 
Tie wandering tribes which were sup- 
posed to have spread themselves over Eu- 
rope from Bohemia, seemed to have found 
a means of leading this kind of life un- 
molested, and why should not the young 
gentlemen to whom we have referred do 


the same thing in Paris? There does, to 
be sure, seem to be something a little gro- 
tesque in an imitation of life in the open 
woods attempted in the middle of a highly 
civilized modern city ; but grotesqueness 
and absurdity need not stand in the way 
to people who care nothing for society or 
her arrangements. 


— Frencu people, too, have always had 
very liberal notions about foreign life; 
and to say that they were going to lead 
the ** Bohemian life’? in Paris, did not 
mean that they were going to lead any 
actual Bohemian life, but merely such a 
life as they chose to consider and give the 
name of Bohemian to. They were not 
going, necessarily, to rob henroosts, and 
run off with new-born babies, merely be- 
cause affiliated tribes did so. They were 
going to do exactly what they pleased, 
and after their own fashion. In imitating 
their ideal they were not going to be the 
slaves of realism. Indeed realism, though 
we are sometimes inclined to suppose it a 
peculiarly French taste, is only French 
within French limits. The moment a 
Frenchman begins to deal with foreign 
ideas, whether English, American, Ger- 
man, or any other, lie is quite at sea, and 
naturally aims not at faithfulness, but at 
amusement. The play of ‘‘ Oncle Sam” 
gives an idea of life in the United States 
which is very French, because Sardou has 
never been in the United States. Dumas 
fils has recently published a criticism of 
Goethe, all the more interesting because 
he avows himself to be entirely unac- 
quainted with German literature. And 
for French notions of England we have 
only to turn to M. Taine himself, who 
gives us to understand that he believes 
Macaulay to have been one of the English 
humorists. So it was with the wie de 
Bohéme. It made no difference what the 
vie de Boh’me actually was ; it was to be 
lived, and lived, too, in the heart of Paris. 


— So they lived it ; and a queer, drunk- 
en, riotous sort of life it must have been. 
What they wished to do was to make pos- 
sible an existence in which every man or 
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woman might do what seemed most agree- 
able to him or to her, without being disa- 
greeable to any one else. It was this last 
part of the plan that it was found difficult 
to carry out. It is easy enough, to be 
sure, to borrow of the first friend one 
meets, and to spend what has been bor- 
rowed. There is no great difficulty in sit- 
ting down to a magnificent supper and 
devouring the viands and drinking the 
wine in honor of ** La Débauche.”? ‘There 
is no great difficulty, either, in getting 
rid of all one’s principles except those of 
good-fellowship, or in merging all one’s 
feelings in the passion of indiscriminate 
love. But when the friend of whom we 
desire to borrow ceases to be equally 
willing to lend; when the viands and 
wine, in consequence of this change of 
circumstances, are no longer easy to pro- 
cure; then comes a time when not even 
the great principle of good-fellowship will 
help one, and when the capacity of the 
heart for indiscriminate passion becomes 
a matter of regret rather than pride and 
vanity. 


— Foreseerne this difficulty. which mor- 
alists have always been readytodilate upon, 
the French Bohemians provided against 
it by maintaining that whether they had 
little or much, acrust of bread and draught 
of water or a sumptuous meal, it was 
all the same to them, if they only had 
liberty—a free, vagabond lile; a life of 
hard work, of the spasmodic kind, but as 
little regular industry as possible ; a life 
which would enable him who led it to 
bask in the sun while the sun shines, and 
to begin making hay when it went under 
acloud. It isunnecessary to say that the 
French Bohemians were artists, or men ot 
a literary turn who took an artistic view 
of life ; and they did for a time persuade 
one another that their theories were sound. 
Gradually, however, the Bobemian life in 
Paris went the way of all such things. 
Some of the Bohemians married, and found 
marriage incompatible with perfect lib- 
erty; some of them died, and left behind 
them no successors; some of them found 
that ambition could not be gratified with- 
out hard and continuous labor ; and some 
possibly came to worse ends, by charcoal, 
or with the assistance of the officers of the 
law. One by one they disappeared, and 
at last there was no longer any vie de Bo- 
héme in the city of its origin. 
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— Ar about the time that it became 
evident that Bohemiauism was « thing of 
the past in Paris, it suddenly struck some 
one, enduwed, we must confess, with a 
very brilliant imagination, that the place 
for it was New York. Why New York 
should have been selected it is difficult to 
say, except for the reason that there was 
a notion in the heads of many New York- 
ers that this was a remarkably French 
city, and also possibly that it was a city 
which was certain to be the home of Amer- 
can art, as soon as we had any. So, in 
order to make it a dead certainty that we 
were very French, and that we would have 
art sooner or later, a number of gentlemen 
banded themselves together, held them- 
selves outas the Artists of the Future, and 
to prove it enrolled themselves as the Bo- 
hemians of the present. They lived but 
for art and freedom. Their idea of art 
was ‘Sart for the sake of art,’’ and their 
idea of freedom was doing whatever one 
pleased. When they said that art existed 
for the sake of art, they meant that so 
long as the heart of the artist was true, 
it made no difference what he did—not 
simply what his private life was, but it 
made no difference what subjects le chose 
fur his works. The only question was 
how he did what he undertook ; not what 
he undertook. If his particular walk in 
art was the writing of indecent poetry, the 
question was not whether indecent poetry 
was a good thing, but whether he could 
be successfully indecent. If his particular 
walk were grinning through horse-collars, 
or the flying trapeze, the question was 
whether he did it in a truly artistic man- 
ner. Qutside the limits of artistic pro- 
duction, the canons of criticism in yogue 
among our Bohemians were wider still. 
They were the same as those which pre- 
vailed among their prototypes in Paris. 
But there were differences between the 
two. The chief of them was that 
while Bohemianism in Taris was a 
real thing, in New York it was not; 
it was merely one more attempt at 
leading a life utterly out of harmony 
with the surroundings of the people who 
attempted to live it; and so it fuiled. 
There was no art in New York, although 
it was destined in the course of time to 
become another Paris, or Venice, or what- 
ever you please; the time had not yet 
come, and it seemed long to wait. Be- 
sides,the inhabitants did not appear to care 
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anything about the true theories of art, 
whether they came from Bohemians or 
any one else ; what they wanted to do was 
to make money. ‘l’o most of them, Bohe- 
mia and the Bohemians meant little more 
than Bulgaria and the Bulgarians, or Cro- 
atia and the Croatians ; and theonly theory 
of art they ever had was that if a man had 
a house, he ought to put afew pictures on 
the walls. This was not a good atmo- 
sphere for the Bohemians to found their 
order in. Besides this, the beauty of 
spasmodic work was not understood in the 
United States. A man was expected to 
work regularly if he himself expected to 
succeed. The climate was cold, and the 
price of the necessaries of life was very 
high ; and then there was not much gene- 
rosity in nature to make up for our own 
want of providence. So, before long, the 
Bohemia of New York dropped to pieces, 
as had the Bohemiaof Paris before it, and 
its disappearance and decay made even 
less noise in the world than its birth had. 
Already it is a thing of the past, and ina 
few years it will perhaps make its appear- 
ance in some new American novel, and 
our children wiil perhaps believe that 
there was once a mysterious quarter of 
New York known by this name, which, if 
its secret history could be written, would 
rake a tale as marvellous and romantic 
as any writ in history’s page. But there 
was nothing very marvellous or romantic 
about either the French or New York Bo- 
hemians. They found great difficulty 
sometimes in paying their debts, and they 
talked a great deal of nonsense about pro- 
ductions of their own which they were 
pleased to consider art and literature ; 
but when you met them in the street 
they looked very much like other people, 
and their wild dream of an unfettered 
life was not a dream of genius so much 
as of brandy or beer. 


— Tue production of books on the 
minor morals, etiquette, and all sorts 
of kindred subjects, seems to have be- 
come recently one of the most import- 
ant branches of the trade. We have al- 
ready taken oceasion to refer tu one or two 
of them, but we have before us a treatise 
which deals not only with these, but with 
a great variety of other subjects no less 
important, and in the most comprehensive 
manner. This is a ‘* Condensed Encyclo- 
peedia of all Things of Every-Day Life.’’ 
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Whether the inquirer is in search of in- 
formation relating to home, sleep, fuod, ex- 
ercise, skin diseases, or any other kind of 
diseases, or cooking, or nutrition, diges- 
tion, marketing, wine-making, signs of 


‘the weather, conversation, pronunciation, 


good manners, love-making, marriage, or 
law blanks, or the habit of biting the 
nails, or mothers, or fancy needlework— 
on all these topics and many more, he 
will find instruction in this volume. 
Whether it will in every case be exactly 
what it ought to be, we do not undertake 
to say ; but we will give a few specimens, 
and the reader must judge for himself. 
At the present day there is no subject 
which is more interesting than the wo- 
man question. A universal encyclopze- 
dia ought certainly to give us a few hints 
which may throw some light on the sub- 
ject; and we find in this one, under the 
head of ** Hints for Wives,’’ some sug- 
gestions which if thoroughly carried out 
in all households would certainly do 
much to relieve domestic life of the diffi- 
culties which now render it so repulsive 
to the married, and so unattractive to 
those still single. These ‘* Hints’? sug- 


gest to the intelligent wife that if her 


husband ‘‘ oceasionally looks a little 
troubled when he comes home,” she 
should not say to him, with an alarmed 
countenance, ‘* Whatails you, my dear ?”’ 
nor should she ‘* bother him,’’ nor “‘ rat- 
tle a hailstorm of fun about his ears” 
either. She should be, on the contrary, 
** observant and quiet,’’? not supposing 
whenever he is silent and thoughtful that 
she is the cause; but she should let him 
alone until he is inclined to talk; she 
should take up her book or needlework 
(* pleasantly, cheerfully; no pouting, 
no sullenness ’’), and should wait until 
he is inclined to be sociable. She 
ought not, either, to ever let him find a 
shirt button missing. (We believe, in un- 
derlining these words, we do but echo the 
sentiment which animates the bosom of 
every member of our large and once pow- 
erful sex.) She ought not to mind it 
either if he frets a little about his shirt 
collars, because—and this, too, is an im- 
portant point, which in most households 
is overlooked—** men have a prescript've 
right ¢o fret about shirt collars.’’ Nor 
should the wife complain that her hus- 
band ** pores too much over the newspa- 
per,”’ to the exclusion of ‘‘ that pleasing 
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conversation ’’ she formerly enjoyed with 
him. She is warned, too, not to hide the 
paper, or give it to the children to tear, 
or be sulky when the boy leaves it at the 
door, but to take it in pleasantly, and 
** lay itdown before herspouse.”? ** Thirk 
what man would be without a newspaper. 
Treat it as if a great agent in the work 
of civilization—which it assuredly is—and 
think how much good newspapers have 
done by exposing bad husbands and bad 
wives, by giviag their errors to the eye of 
the public.”” What a good wife should 
do with the newspaper herself is, to sit 
down quietly with it, in the absence of 
her husband, and look over it—its home 
and foreign news, its accidents, railway 
slaughters, murders, suicides, and the 
like, its leading articles; and at tea time, 
when ‘ your husband again takes up the 
paper,’’ you sliould say, “ My dear, what 
an awful state of things there seems to be 
in Europe,”’ or ** What a terrible calamity 
at Santiago’’ or ** Trade appears to be 
flourishing in the North’’; and, ** depend 
upon it, down will go the paper.”? “If 
he has not read the information, he will 
hear it all from your lips ; and when you 
have done he willask, ‘ Did you, my dear, 
read Banting’s letter on corpulence?’ ”’ 
Though why he should go out of his way 
to ask such a question as this, we are at 
a loss to understand; but at any rate, 
this question ‘* will lead to as cosy a chat 
as you ever enjoyed,’’ and you will soon 
discover that, ‘* rightly used, the newspa- 
per is the wife’s best friend.”’ 


— Tuts shows the right spirit, and is 
very different in tone and temper from 
the advice usually given. In these dis- 
tempered times it is gratifying to find 
that the difficulties which stand in the 
way of domestic harmony are traced, at 
any rate by some philosophers, to their 
right cause, and that they do not propose 
toremedy them by arming the wife with the 
ballot. Although we do not usually like, 
in this department of ** The Galaxy,’’ to 
trench upon political questions, we must 
say that if these hints are carefully fol- 
lowed there will be many more contented 
and smiling husbands to be met with than 
there are now. The time seems to have 
come when the exact position of those 
who continue to agitate the woman ques- 
tion ought to be understood. Is it or is 
it not their design to array against each 
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other the two great organizations whicy 
have for so many generations peacefullh 
divided the inheritance of man between 
them—the male and the female sex? Inti- 
mations have at various times been thrown 
out looking that way, so that we are pre- 
pared for the worst, and are therefore all 
the more grateful to authors of such books 
as the ** Eneyelopaedia ”’ for doing what is 
in their power to stem thetide. We have 
now watched this struggle for a long 
time, and we are firmly of opinion that 
the remedy for the present condition of 
things is not the co-education of the 
sexes, nor the admission of woman to the 
bench, the bar, and the pulpit. The an- 
tagonism between the two sexes has gone 
too far for such measures as these. Wo- 
man must be reduced to subjection, 
peacefully if we may, but forcibly if we 
must; and the sooner the work in the 
good cause is begun the better. 


— Tvurnrnc toother parts of this treatise, 
we find equally valuable advice. ‘* Provin- 
cialists,’’ for example, will find at p. 2 
some extremely important hints for the 
correction of the Irish brogue. ‘* An 
Irishman wishing to throw off the brogue 
of his mother country, should avoid hurl- 
ing out his words with a superfluous 
quantity of breath. It is not b:oadher 
and widher that he should say, but the 
d, and every other consonant, should be 
neatly delivered by the tongue, with as 
little riot, clattering, or breathing as pos- 
sible. Next, let him drop the roughness 
or rolling of the r in all places but the 
beginning of syllables ; he musg not say 
stor-rum and far-rum, but let the word 
be heard in one smooth syllable. He 
should exercise himself until he can con- 
vert plaze into please, plinty into plenty, 
Jasus into Jesus, and so on. He should 
modulate his sentences, so as to avoid di- 
recting his accent all in one manner— 
from the acute to the grave. Keeping 
his ear on the watch for good examples, 
and exercising himself frequently upon 


them, he may become master of a greatly 


are no 
thou- 
sands of Irishmen who would be only too 
happy to throw off the brogue of the 
mother country, and certainly no sounder 
advice could be given them than to speak 
with as little riot, clattering, and breath- 
ing as possible, and to deliver their con- 


improved utterance.”’ There 
doubt among our fellow-citizens 
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sonants neatly with the tongue, and not 
(as they are accastomed to deliver them) 
with cheeks, throat, chest, and eyes as 
well. Whether theadvice that they should 
sc modulate their sentences as to avoid di- 
recting their accent all in one manner 
—from the acute to the grave—would 
benefit them much, we are unable to 
say; though it seems, for gentlemen 
who habitually say far-rum for farm, 
and stor-rum for storm, to be rather over- 
refined. 


— On the whole, however, the most 
interesting part of the book is that which 
relates to Etiquette and Dancing. With 
regard to the first the advice given is of a 
very thorough-going kind. In order to 
be really au fait, it is of course necessary 
to have some better foundation than a 
mere set of rules of behavior, learned for 
the occasion ; and hence there are certain 
‘elements’? of a ‘* manly character ”’ 
which are worthy of ‘* frequent medita- 
tion”? ; by observing which, a man will do 
a great deal to keep himself in the right 
path. ‘To be wise in his disputes,”’ 
** to be brave in battle and great in moral 
courage,”’ ** to be discreet in public,” 
** to be a teacher in his household,’ ** to 
be an arbitrator in his vicinity,”’ ** to be 
a council in his nation,’’ and **to bea 
Jamb in his home ’’—these are some of a 
number of maxims which every gentle- 
man will do well to take to heart. He 
should also be careful never by any chance 
to put a knife ** near his mouth,’ not on 
account of the danger, but because, as 
being a ‘* council in his nation’? marks 
him as excelling in manly wisdom, the 
avoidance of the knife shows him to bea 
gentleman and a scholar. This is the 
only safe advice. Other books on kin- 
dred subjects have laid down the rule 
that eating should be done with the fork 
and spoon; and Thackeray has himself 
had something to say on the subject of 
eating peas witha knife. But the only 
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comprehensive rule—the only rule which 
will insure the student of etiquette 
against accident under all circumstances 
—is to avoid temptation by not letting bis 
knife approach his mouth at all. In the 
same comprehensive spirit, we find the 
knotty subject of bread dealt with. 
There is nothing which to the neophyte 
in etiquette is so diilicult to master as the 
tactics which are and are not permissible 
with bread, because it is always making 
its appearance in different forms at every 
meal, and seems devised for the express 
purpose of torturing the uninstructed. The 
maxims laid down in this treatise—and 
they are simple when once they have been 
mastered—are : ‘* Do not bite your bread 
(at dinner); the rule about eating it is 
this: Cut it at breakfast, when you gener- 
ally take a thick piece,and butter it your- 
self. Break itat dinner. Bite it at tea, 
when it is in thin slices.”’ 


— Tue gentleman who has fairly ceased 
to say far-rum and stor-rum, and speaks 
without any riot or clatter, and has made 
himself master of the other rules contained 
in this valuable work, will undoubtedly 
feel that his education is still incomplete 
until he has learned the artof dancing. In 
order to do this he has only to turn to p. 
312,where he will find one of the neatest 
and most ecompendious descriptions of the 
** deux-temps ’’ waltz we have ever seen. 
“This waltz contains, like the common 
waltz, three times, but differently divided. 
The first time consists of a gliding step ; 
the second a chassez, including two times 
in one. A chassez is performed by bring- 
ing one leg near the other, then moving 
it forward, backward, right, left, and 
round.”? This is only ‘the beginning; 
but all is areally valuable. We would 
suggest, however, that the perfect gen- 
tleman, whom ‘* moderation, decorum, 
and neatness distinguish,’’ would, in de- 
scribing this dance, invariably say, foot 
rather than leg. 





